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PUBLISHEBS' TBEFACE. 



The present work, whieh appeared originally in Boston, 
in the United States of America, in 1838, is designed as 
a sequel to '^ Letters from Palmptb" by the same author, 
and has been exeented with equal good taste and fidelity. 
Speaking of ^ Rome in the Third Century," a writer in 
the North Anierican Review makes the following ob- 
servations regi&ding it : — ^^ The subject of the present 
Work is one St a deeper moral interest [than Palmyra], 
but of less variety in the incidents, and less picturesque- 
ness in the ci^nriAg. In its general outlines, the sub- 
jeet has also been more or leas Bucoessfully treated by 
other authors. The persecutions of the early Christians, 
under the Roman emperors, have been described by 
the pens of both historians and noveUsts ; their suffer- 
ings, their heroic endurance^ and their purity of life, 
have become familiar to all classes of readers. So far, 
then, OUT author has entered upon already trodden 
ground. But in two or three important particulars, he 
has given us highly original pictures. Others have 
delineated the early Christians too much according to 
their own peculiar and sectarian opinion. In this work, 
the primitive form and nmplicity of our religion are 
kept steadily in view. Others have made all Christians 
nearly alike, as if their reli^on had an extraordinary 
power of destroying individuality of character, and of 
fusing all the passions, hopes, weaknesses, and fears of 
multitudes, into one indistinguishable mass- of piety and 
constancy ; as if all the elements of character, like the 
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items of personal propei-ty, bad been thrown into one 
common stock. But this <Usregard of the principles of 
human nature, and its ever-varying phenomena, has 
been carefully avoided by the author of this work. His 
Christian characters are as firmly and distinctly drawn 
as his Pagan. Each man is affected by the operations 
of the Christian faith, exactly according to the original 
tendencies of his character. He is as much a distinct 
individual after his conversion as before ; he acta out 
his own nature in the one case as much as in the other. 
They all have their several excellences, virtues, and 
weaknesses — ^the necessary condition of humanity. But 
they are all, at the same time, under a more exalting 
influence, guided by a steadier light, sustained by a more 
satisfying hope, than Pagan mythology and philosophy 
had ever conceived. Thus the extravagant represen- 
tations of other WTiters, who have used early Chris- 
tianity as a means of exciting interest, nowhere occur 
in ' Rome in the Third Century ;' while all the calm 
strength of the sincere disciple, and the burning zeal 
of enthusiastic natures, are most admirably exhi- 
bited. 

A large part of the work is taken up with discussions 
of the evidences of Christianity, its claims to the love 
of men^ and its effects upon tneir condition and cha- 
racter. This trait of the work naturally grows out of 
the circumstances of the times in which the scene is 
laid. The story runs through the last years of the reign 
of Aurelian. The emperor has become corrupted by 
the possession of power ; his superstitions have been 
roused by the ferocious priest, Fronto, whose influence 
over his mind has become gradually more complete and 
more deadly ; the violent passions of his nature, which 
have heretofore been somewhat held in check, are 
stimulated to acts of fury and outrage. A storm of 
persecution is gradually gathering over the Christian 
churches, and every power of argument and persuasion 
is called into activity for the defence of their menaced 
Religion. Thus the grounds of their faith are reviewed 
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and scrutinised ; objections to it answered ; and its 
moral influence set forth with a clearness and convino- 
ing power, with a simplicity and calmnesH of statement, 
which might be well imitated in works of a professedly 
religious character. These parts of the work ymH bo 
less interesting to those who read for amusement, than 
the goigeous scenes and stirring adventures that fill 
the 'Letters from Palmyra;' but they are strictly in 
keeping with the story and the times ; and thev have a 
permanent value, as being the reflections of a pro- 
foundly thoughtful mind upon subjects of the most 
momentous import. 

The leading Christian characters, Probus, Felix, and 
Macer, are finely discriminated from each other, and 
admirably executed, whether considered as portraits of 
individuals or of representatives of classes. Probus is 
the calm and judicious Christian ; ready to endure any 
thing, if called so to endure by his sense of duty, but 
never rashly provoking danger; earnestly preaching 
Christian truth, but never uttering harsh denuncia- 
tions ; leading a life of spotless purity, and charitably 
construing the faults and follies of others. Felix loves 
Christianity, but loves the shows and pomps of the world 
nearly as well. Luxury and parade have for him irre- 
sistible attractions. Macer, on the contrary, is a zealous 
enthusiast, not merely willing to endure the sufferings 
of martyrdom, but earnest^ courting its honours. 
Human weakness modifies his Christian character, just 
as it modifies that of Felix ; but the effect is shown in 
a different manner. In the one, it is a love of worldly 
honour to which vanity aspires ; in the other, a love of 
honour at the hands of the church, and in the memory 
of all coming times. These characters are, and are 
meant to be, inferior to the first, to Probus, who is an 
example of almost faultless, yet quite attainable excel- 
lence, under Christian influences. He would have been 
a Socrates in ancient Pagan times; he would have been 
the cheerful, eloquent, and consistent pastor of modem 
Christendom ; performing his duties calmly, and pre- 
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seating in his own life all that is amiable and beantif al 
in the character of the Christian gentleman. 

The style of these works cannot be too highly com- 
mended. It is easy, graceful, and pur6 — ^varying with 
the subject, and happily expresaive of all its duinges. 
In narratiye, it is simple and unadorned. In descrip- 
tion of external scenery it becomes ornate, and some- 
times highly coloured. In presenting scenes, which 
involye human actions and passions, it is warm, bril- 
liant, and animated. The plot is carried on amidst the 
antiquities and innumerable historical associations of 
the Eternal City ; all the proprieties of the time, and 
the august place, are observed, and indicated, in the 
language, with accurate knowledge and exquisite taste. 
It is a great excellence in fictitious composition, to make 
the reader see the things described ; but, in onier to do 
this, the writer must first see them himself, at least 
in imagination. Go6the relates, that he was accus- 
tomed to make sketches with a pencil, of whatever 
scenes struck his eye in an artistical hgh^ while he was 
journeying ; and these sketches were used, in the de- 
scription oi scenes in his noveb and poems. Hence 
the wonderful picturesqueness and truth of his deli- 
neations of nature. ThiB is precisely the leading ex- 
cellence of the descriptive parts in both of our author's 
works. They seem to be realities reduced to writing ; 
as if he had actually drawn them first with a pencil, and, 
from the pictures thus accurately stamped upon his 
memory, traced, in clear and appropriate words, the 
scenes amidst which his plot is carried on.'' 



ROME IN THE THIRD CENTURY. 



The record which follows is by the hand of me, Nicho- 
M ACHUB, once the happv servant of the great Queen of 
Palm^a, than whom the world never saw a queen more 
illustrious, nor a woman adorned with brighter virtues. 
But my desien is not to write her eulogy, nor recite 
the wonderfm story of her life. That task requires a 
stronger and a more impartial hand than mine. The 
life of Zenobia by Nichomachus, would be the portrait 
of a mother and a divinity, drawn by the pen of a 
child and a worshipper. 

My object is an humbler, but perhajMS also a more 
useful one. It is to collect and arrange, in their proper 
order, such of the letters of the most noble Ludus 
Makuus Piso^ as shall throw most light upon his cha* 
. raeter and times, supplying all defects of incident, and 
filling up all chasms that may occur, out of the know- 
ledge which} more exactly than any one else, I have 
been able to gather concerning all that relates to the 
distinguished family of the Pisos, after its connexion 
with (be more distmguished one still of the Queen of 
Fahnynt. 

It is in this manner that I propose to amuse the few 
remaining days of a green old age, not without hope 
both to amuse and benefit others also. This is a 
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' labour, as those will discover who read, not unsuitable 
to one who stands trembling on the verge of life, and 
whom a single rude blast may in a moment consign to 
the embraces of the universal mother. I will not deny 
that my chief satisfaction springs from the fact, that in 
collecting these letters, and binding them together by 
a connecting narrative, I am engaged in the honourable 
task of tracm^ out some of the steps by which the new 
religion has risen to its present height of power. For 
whether true or false^ neither friend nor foe, neither 
philosopher nor fool, can refuse to admit the regene- 
rating and genial influences of its so wide reception 
upon the Ronum character and manners. If not the 
g&t of the gods, it is every way worthy a divine origin ; 
and I cannot but feel myself to be worthily occupied in 
recording the deeds, the virtues, and the sufferings, of 
those who put their faith in it, and, in times of dimger 
and oppression, stood forth to defend it. Age is slow 
of belief. The thoughts then cling with a violent per- 
tinacity to the fictions of its youth, once held to be the 
most sacred realities. But for this I should, I believe, 
myself long ago have been a Christian. I daily pray 
to the Supreme Power that my stubborn nature may 
yet so far yield that I may be able, with a free and 
full assent, to call myself a follower of Christ A Greek 
by birth, a Palmyrene by choice and adoption, a Roman 
by necessity-- and these are all honourable names — I 
would jret rather be a Christian than either. Strange 
that, with so strong desires after a greater good, I 
should remain fixed where I have ever been ! Stranger 
still, seeing I have moved so long in the same sphere 
with the excellent Piso,' the divine Juli»— that emana- 
tion of 6od^-4uid the godlike Probus ! But there is 
no riddle so hard for man to read as himself. I some- 
times feel most inclined toward the dark fataUsm of the 
Stoics, since it places all things beyond the region of 
conjecture or doubt 

Yet if I may not be a Christian myself— I do not, 
however, cease both to hope and pray — I am haippy in 
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tbis, tKai I am permitted by the Divine providence to 
behold, in these the last days of life, the quiet supre- 
macy ii a faith which has ab«ady added so much to 
the common happiness, and promises so mnch more. 
Having stood in the midst, and looked npon the horrors 
of two persecutions of the Christians — the first by 
Aorelian and the last by Diocletian — and which last 
seemed at one moment as if it would accomplish its 
work, and blot out the very name of Christian — I have 
no language in which to express the satisfaction with 
which I sit down beneath the peaceful shadows of a 
Christian throne, and behold the general security and 
exulting freedom enjoyed by the many millions through- 
out the vast empire of the great GDnstantine. Now, 
everywhere around, the Christians are seen, undeterred 
by any apprehension of violence, with busy hands re- 
erecting the demolished temples of their pure and spi- 
ritual faith ; yet not unmindful, in the mean time, of we 
labour yet to be done — to draw away the remaining 
multitudes of idolaters from the superstitions which, 
while they infatuate, degrade and brutalise them. With 
the zeal of the early apostles of this religion, they are 
applying themselves, with untiring diligence, to soften 
and subdue the stony heart of hoary Paganism, receiving 
but too often, as their only return, curses and threats — 
now happily vain — ^but often again retiring from the 
assault, leading in glad triumph captive multitudes. 
Often, as I sit at my window, overlooking, from the 
southern slope of the Quirinal, the magnificent Temple 
of the Sun, die proudest monument of Aurelian's reien, 
do I pause to observe the labours of the artificers who, 
just as it were beneath the shadow of its columns, are 
placing the last stones upon the dome of a Christian 
church. Into that church the worshippers shall enter 
unmolested | mingling peacefully, as they go and return, 
with the crowds that uirone the more gorgeous temple 
of the idolaters. Side by side, undisturbed and free, do 
the Pagans and Christians, Greeks, Jews, and Egyptians, 
now observe the rites, and oflfer the worship, of their 
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know, better if anything daring the summer than the 
winter months. Standing upon ahnost the highest point 
of the hilly it commands a wide and beautifiu prospect, 
especially towards the north and east, the eye shooting 
over the whole expanse of city and suburbs, and then 
resting upon the purple outline of the distant mountains. 
Directly before me are the magnificent structures which 
crown the Esquiline, conspicuous among which, and 
indeed eminent over all, are the Baths of Titus. Then, 
as you will conjecture, the eye takes in the Palatine 
ana Capitol hills, catching, just beyond tlie last, the 
swelling dome of the PanUieon, which seems rather to 
rise out of, and crown, the Flavian Amphitheatre, than 
its own massy walls. Then, far in the horizon, we just 
discern the distant sunmiits of the Apennines, broken 
by Soracte and the nearer hills. 

The principal apartments are on the northern side 
of the palace, opening upon a portico of Corinthian 
columns, running its entire length, and which would 
not disgrace Palmyra itself. At the eastern extremity 
are the rooms common to the family ; in the centre, a 
spacious hall, in the adorning of which, by every form 
of art, I have exhausted my knowledge and taste in 
such things ; and at the western extremity, my library, 
where at this moment I sit, and where I have gathered 
around me all in letters and art that I most esteem. 
This room I have decorated for myself and Julia ; not 
for others. Whatever has most endeared itself to our 
imaginations, our minds, or our hearts, has here its 
home. The books that have most instructed or amused ; 
the statuarv that most raises and delights us ; the pic- 
tures on which we most love to dwell ; the antiquities 
that possess most curiosity or value, are here arranged ; 
and m an order that would satisfy, I believe, even your 
fastidious taste. 

I will not wea^ you with any more minute account 
of my new dwelling, leaving that duty to the readier 
pen of Julia. Yet I cannot relieve you tUl I have 
spoken of two of the statues which occupy the most 
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conspicaons niche in the library. Ton 'will expect me 
to name Socrates and Plato^ or Numa and Seneca; 
these are all there, bnt it is not of either of them that 
I wonid speak. They are the venerable founders of 
the Jewish and Christian religions — Moses and Christ. 
These statues, of the purest marble, stand side by side, 
at one extremity of the apartment ; and inmiediately 
before them, and within the -wondrous sphere of their 
influences, stands the table at which I write, and where 
I pursue my inquiries in philosophy and religion. You 
smile at my enthusiasm, Fausta, and wonder when I 
shall return to the calm sobriety of my ancient faith. 
In this wonder there are a thousand errors — ^but of 
these hereafter. I was to tell you of these sculptures. 
Of the statue of Moses I possess no historic&l account, 
and know not what its claim may be to truA. I can 
only say it is a figure truly grand, and almost terrific. 
It is of a size hu^r than life, and expresses no senti- 
ment so perfectly as authority — ^the authority of a rigo- 
rous and austere ruler — ^both in the attitude of the body 
and the features of the countenance. The head is 
slightly raised and drawn back, as if listening, awe- 
struck, to a communication from the God who com- 
^ missioned him, while his left hand supports a volume, 
and his right grasps a stylus, with which, when the 
voice has ceased, to record the communicated truth. 
Place in his hands the thunderbolt, and at his feet the 
eagle, and the same form would serve for Jupiter the 
Thunderer, except only that to the countenance of the 
Jewish prophet there has been imparted a rapt and 
inspired look, wholly beyond any that even Phidias 
could have fixed upon the face of Jove. He who 
wrought this head must have believed in the sublimi- 
ties of the religion whose chief minister he has made so 
to speak them forth, in the countenance and in the form ; 
and yet who has ever heard of a Jewish sculptor 1 

The statue of Christ is of a very different character ; 
as different as the Christian faith is from that of the 
Jewii^, notwithstanding they are still by many con- 
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** Tes, I see it/' replied Portia ; and riaing from her 
seat, she stood ^ing round the apartment^ exanuning 
its yarious appointments. When her eye had sought 
ont the several objects, and dwelt upon them a momenty 
she said, in tones somewhat reproachful^ as much so«» 
it is in her nature to assume-^ 

" Where, Lucius, are the gods of Rome ? Do those 
who have, through so many ages, watched over our 
country, and guarded our house, deserve no honour at 
your hands! Does not gratitude require at least that 
their images should be here, so that, whether you your- 
self worship them or not, their presence may inspire 
others with reverence ! But alas for the times ! Piety 
seems dead ; or, with the faith that inspires it, it lives 
but in a few, who will soon disappear, and religion 
with them. Whose forms are these, Lucius ! — concerning 
one I can now easily surmise — ^but the other, this stem 
and terrific man, who is he!" 

« That," I replied, " is Moses, the founder of 
Judaism." 

** Inmiortal gods 1" exclaimed Portia, '' the statue of 
a Jew in the halls of the Pisos ! Well may it be that 
Rome approaches her decline, when her elder sons turn 
against her." 

*' Nay, mother, I am not a Jew." 

<< I would thou wert, rather than be what I suppose 
thou art, a Christian. The Jew, Lucius, can boast of 
antiquit^r, at least, in behalf of his religion. ]3ut the 
faith which you would profess and extend, is but of yes- 
terday. Would the gods ever leave mankind without 
religion! Is it onlv to-day that they reveal the truth ! 
Have th^ left us tor these many ages to grope along in 
error! Never, Lucius, can I believe it. It is enough 
for me that the religion of Rome is old as Rome, to 
endear it to my heart, and commend it to my under- 
standing. It is not for the first time— to-day — ^that the 
gods have spoken." 

'* But, my dear mother," I rejoined, ** if age makes 
truth, tiiere are older religions than this of Rom^. 
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Judiusm itself is older by many centuries. But it is 
not because a religion is new or old^ that I would re- 
ceire or reject it. The only question is, does it satisfy 
my heart and mind, and is it true! The faith whien 
you, mother, engrafted upon my infant mind, fails to 
meet the wants of my nature, and upon looking for its 
fooodations, I find them not." 

" Is thy nature different from mine, Lucius ! Surely 
thou art my own child 1 It has satisfied me and my 
nature : I ask for nothing else, or better." 

^ There are some natures, mother, by the gods so 
furnished and filled with all good desires and affections, 
that their religion is bom with them and is in them. 
It matters little under what outward form and adminis- 
tration of truth they dwell; no system could injure 
them, none would greatly benefit. They are of the 
family of Grod by birth, and are never disinherited." 

*< Yes, Portia," said Julia, ^ natural and diyiue in- 
stincts make you what others can become only through 
the powerful operation of some principle out of, and 
superior to anything they find within themselves. For 
me, I know not what I ^ould have been, without the 
help which Christianity has afforded. I might have 
been virtuous, but I could not have been happy. You 
surely rejoice when the weak find that in any religion 
or philosophy which gives them strength. Look, Portia, 
at that serene and benignant countenance, and can you 
believe that any truth ever jcame from its lips, but such 
as must be most comforting and exalting to those who 
receive it 1" 

^ It would seem so indeed, my child," replied Portia, 
musiiigly, ''and I would not deprive any of the com- 
forts or strength which any principle may impart But 
I cannot cease to think it dangerous to the state, when 
the faith of the founders of Rome is abandoned by those 
who fill its highest places. You who abound in leisure 
and learning, may satisfy yourselves with a new philo- 
Bophy ; but what shall these nice refinements~profit the * 
common herd! How shall they see them to be true. 
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, J them ? The Romans have ever been 

^ ooinp^^ , . jmd although under the empire the 

» '^'^^'^l^idSt manners is lost, let it not be said th^ 

poritr.*" •"^ among those who stmek the last and 

th« ^^^^ At the still stout root of the tree that 
h^e^Wows* 

bore ,"»^ can be more plain or inteUigible," I re- 

.0^^ the principles of the Christian religion; 

fM *^jj. it has been preached with simplicity and 

*P^ ^^ea the common people have readily and grate- 

power, e ^ it- ^ certainly cannot but desire Uiat it 

jiilly •^^^ If anything is to do it, I believe this is 

m»/ ^S«r that is to yestore, and in a still nobler form, 

tl»« ^St manners of which you speak. It is from 

*^*"*tianity that in my heart I believe the youthful 

T^ is to come, that, being poured into the veins of 

^I'Ayjjig state, shall reproduce the very vigour and 

f^eea of its early age. Rome, mother, is now but 

lifeless trunk, a dead and loathsome corpse : a new 

• i warmer current must be infused, or it will soon 

'^mble into dust." 

<'I grieve, Lucius, to see you lost to the good cause 

f your country, and to the altars of her go£ ; for who 

^love his country, and deny the gods who made and 

preserve it! But then who am I to condemn I When 

I see the gods hurl thunderbolts upon those who flout 

them, it will be time enough for us mortals to assume 

the robes of judgment. I ^nll hope that further thought 

will reclaim you from your truant wanderings." 

Do not imagine, Fausta, that conversations like tiiis 
]is,vs> the least effect to chill the warm affections of 
P(f i-t LEb towards us both. Nature has placed within her 
losoin a central heat, that not only preserves her own 
>v4niith, but diffuses itself upon aU who approach her, 
and L^lianges their affections into a likeness of her own. 
^f} ^^peak of our differing faiths, but love none the less. 
When she had paused a moment, after uttering the last 
^'ords, she again turned her eye upon the statue of 
'^i-— ut, and, captivated by its wondrous power, she 
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dwelt upon H in a manner that showed her sensibilities 
to be gnatly moved. At lengih she saddenly Btarted, 
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f trnth and beauty were the same things one need 
but to look upon this, and be a believer. But as in the 
human form and &ee beauty is often but a Ue^ eovering 
over a worse deformity than any that ever disfigures 
^e body, so it may be here. I oannot but adoure and 
love ^e beauty ; it will be wise, I suppose, not to look 
£B3Bther, lest the dream be di8B<dved.'' 

^ Be not afraid of that, dearest mother ; I can warrant 
vou against disappointment. If in that marble you 
have the form of the outward beauty, here, in this roll, 
you will find the inward moral beauty of which it was 
ihe shrine." 

'^ Nay, nay, Lucius, I look no farther or deeper. I 
have seen too much already." 

With these words she rose, and we accompanied her 
to the portico, where we walked and sat, and talked (tf 
you, and Calpumius, and Gracchus. 

Thus yon perceive I have told you first of what dbiefly 
interests myself: now let me turn to what at this 
moment, more than everything else, fills all heads in 
Rome — and that is Livia. She is the object of universal 
attention, the centre of all honour. It is indescribable, 
the sensatioB which heir beauty, and now added to thai, 
her magniflcence, have made and still make in Rome. 
Her imperial bearing would satisfy even you ; and the 
splendour of her state exceeds all that has been known 
before. This you may be surprised to hear, knowing 
what the principles o^ Aurenan have been in such 
things ; how strict he has been himself in a mere than 
republican simplicity, and how severe upon the extra- 
vagances and luxuries of others, in the laws he has 
enacted. You must remember his prohibition of the 
use of cloth of gold and of silk, among other things — 
foolish laws to be suddenly promulged amone so vain 
and corrupt a popuhttion as this of Rome. They have 
been the ridicule and scorn of rich and poor aUke ; of 
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the rich, because they are so eaaly violated in private, 
or evaded by the substitution of one article for another ; 
of the poor, because, being slaves in spirit, they take a 
slave's pride in the trappings and state of their masters ; 
they love not only to feel but to see their superiority. 
But since the eastern expedition, the reduction of Pal- 
myra, and the introduction from abroad of the vast 
flood of foreign luxuries which has inundated Rome 
and Italy itself, the principles and the habits of the 
emperor have undergone a mighty revolution. Now, 
the richness and costliness of hu dress, the splendour 
of his equipage, the gorgeousness of his furniture, can- 
not be made to come up to the height of his extravagant 
desires. The silk which he once denied to the former 
empress for a dress, now, variously embroidered, and 
of every dye, either hangs in ample folds upon the walls, 
or canopies the royal bed, or lends its beauty to the 
cushioned seats which everywhere, in every form of 
luxurious ease, invite to repose. G<>ld, too, once pro- 
hibited, but now wrought into every kind of cloth, or 
solid in shape of dish, or vase, or cup, or spread in 
sheets over the very walls and ceilings of the palace, 
has rendered the traditions of Nero's house of gold no 
longer fabulous. The customs of the eastern monarchs 
have also elevated or perverted the ambition of Aure- 
lian, and one after another is taking place of former 
usages. He is every day more difficidt of access, and 
surrounds himself, his palaces, and apartments, by 
guards and officers of state. In all this, as you will 
readily believe, Livia is his willmg companion, or rather, 
I should perhaps say, his prompting and ruling genius. 
As without the world at her feet, it would be impossible 
for her insane pride to be fully satisfied, so in all that 
is now done, the emperor still lags behind her will. But 
beautifully, it can be denied by none, does she become 
her greatness, and gives more lustre than she receives 
to aU around her. Grold is doubly gold in her presence ; 
and even the diamond sparkles with a new brilliancy 
on her brow or sandal. 
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Livia 18, of all women I have ever seen or known, 
made for a Roman empress. I used to think so when 
in ValmyrsLf and I saw her, so often as I did, assuming 
the port and air of imaginary sovereignty. And now 
that I behold her filling the very place for which by 
nature she is most perfectly fitted, I cannot but confess 
that she surpasses all I had imagined, in the genius she 
dii^lays for her great sphere, both as wife of Aurelian 
and sovereign of Rome. Her intellect shows itself 
stronger thim I had believed it to be, and secures for 
her the homage of a class who could not be subdued by 
the magnificence of her state, extraordinary as it is. 
They are captivated by the brilliancy of her wit, set 
ofi* by her unequalled beauty, and, for a woman, her 
rare attainments, and hover around her as some supe- 
rior being. Then for the mass of our rich and noble, 
her oBtentatioua state and imperial bearing are all that 
they can appreciate, all they ask for, and more than 
enough to enslave them, not only to her reasonable 
will, but to all her most tyrannical and whimsical ca- 
prices. She understands already perfectly the people 
she is among; and through her quick sagacity, has 
already risen to a power greater than woman ever 
before held in Rome. 

We see her often — often as ever — ^and when we see 
her, enjoy her as well. For with all her ambition of 
petty rule and imposing state, she possesses and retains 
a goodness of heart, that endears her to all, in spite of 
her foUies. Julia is still her beloved Julia, and I her 
good friend Lucius ; but it is to Zenobia that she at- 
taches herself most closely ; and from her she draws 
most largely of the kind of inspiration which she covets. 
And it is to her, I believe, that we may trace much of 
the admirable wisdom — ^for such it must be allowed to 
be— with which Livia adorns the throne of the world. 

Her remdence, when Aurelian is absent from the 
city, is near us, in the palace upon the Palatine ; but 
when he is here, it is more remote, in the enchanted 
gardens of Sallust. This spot, first ennobled by the pre- 



M^iO» ol ik^ |V^t hti»ioHfui, to iHiose hand and eye of 
UmW iho 0hi^b«<ikttU«ii of the ftcene are to be traeed^ 
fthuu 4UWvwiMrU» t»)«eted by VeBpaman as an imperial 
viil% in w>y/ h,Hfy become the ohosen retreat of Aure- 
liau. U hm U\d««d lost a part of its charms since it has 
booM ^u^bvf^^ by the extension of the new walls within 
|h^ Uh«(|« of the city ; but enough remain to justify 
i^buv^nlly the preference of a line of emperors. It is 
th^MV %\\tiki wt> see Livia most as we hare been used to 
vKs M\d wh^re are forcibly brought to our minds the 
W\ir« MUMed by us so instructively in the gardens of 
jfWnobia. Often Aurelian is of our company, and 
lhr\>ws the light of his strong intellect upon whatever 
MUbJ^ It is we discuss. He cannot, however^ on such 
oooasions, thoroushly tame to the tone of gentle society 
hti imperious and almost rude nature. The peasant of 
Pannonia will sometimes break through and usurp the 

glace of emperor ; but it is only for a moment ; for it 
t amusinff to note how the presence of Livia quickly 
restores mm to himself; when, with more grace than 
one would look for, he acknowledges his fault, aspribing 
It sportively to the fogs of the German marshes. It 
amuses ut to observe the power which the polished 
manners and courtly ways of Livia exercise over Aure- 
lian. whose ambition seems now as violently bent upon 
•ttbduing the world by the displays of taste, grace, and 
mapiifloenoe, as it once was to do it—and is stilL in- 
deM—- by force of arms. Having astonished mankind 
in one way, he would astonish them asain in quite an- 
other ; and to this latter task his whole nature is con- 
secrated with as entire a devotion as ever it was to the 
other. Livia is in all these things his model and guide : 
and never did soldier learn to catch, from, the least 
motion or sign of ihe general, his wiU, than does he, 
to the same end^ study the countenance and the voice 
(tf the empress. Yet is there, as you will believe, know- 
ing the bharacter of Aureliaa as well as ^ou do, nothing 
mean or servile in this. He is ever hunself, and be- 
neath this transparent surface, artificially assumed, you 
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behold, leatore for feature, the lineaments of the fierce 
Boldier glaring forth in all their native wildness and 
ferodty. Yet we are happy that there exists any charm 
potent enough to cahn, btit for hoars or days, a nature 
80 stem and cruel as to cause perpetual fears for the 
violences in whi<^ at any moment it may break out. 
The hite shiugfater in the very streets of Rome, when 
theCcelianranwitii the blood of fifteen Uiousand Romans, 
butchered within sight of their own homes, with the 
succeeding executions, naturally fill us with apprehen- 
sions for the future. We call him generous, and mag- 
nanimous, and so he is, compared with former tyrants 
who have polluted tibe throne — Tiberius, Commodus, or 
Bfaximin ; but what title has he to that praise, when 
tried by Uie standard which our own reason supplies 
of those great virtues? I confess it was not always so. 
His severity was formeriy ever on the side of justice ; 
it was indignation at crime or baseness which some- 
times brou^t upon him the charge of cruelty — ^never 
the wanton infliction of suffering and death. But it 
certainly is not so now. A sli^t cause now rouses 
his sleeping passions to a sudden fury, often fatal to 
the first object that comes in his way. But enough of 
this. 

Do not forget to tell me again of the old hermit of 
the mountains, and that you have visited him — if indeed 
he be yet among the living. 

Even with your lively imagination, Fausta, you can 
hardly form an idea of the sensation which my open 
assertion of Christian principles and assumption of the 
Christian name has made in Rome. I intended, when 
I sat down, to speak only of this; but see how I have 
been led a^way ! My letters will be for the most part 
confined, I fear, to the subjects which engross both my- 
self and Julia most — such as relate to the condition and 
prospects of the new reli^on, and to the part which we 
take in the revolution which is going on. Not that I 
shall be speechless upon other and inferior topics, but 
that upon this of Christianity I shall be garrulous and 
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GTerflowing. I beliere that in doing this, I shall con* 
suit your preferences as well as my own. I know you 
to be desirous of principles better than any which as 
yet you have been able to discover, and that you will 
gladly learn whatever I may have it in my power to 
teach you from this quarter. But all the teaching I 
shall attempt will be to narrate events as they occur, 
and state facts as they arise, and leave them to make 
what unpression they may. 

When I just spoke of the sensation which my adop- 
tion of the Christian system had caused in Rome, I did 
not mean to convey any idea like this, that it has been 
rare for the intelligent and cultivated to attach them- 
selves to this despised religion. On the contrary, it 
would be true were I to say, that they who accept 
Christianity, are distinguished for their intelligence ; 
that estimated as a class, and they rank £ur above the 
lowest. It ia not the dregs of a people who become 
reformers of philosophy or religion — ^who grow dissa- 
tisfied with ancient opinions upon exalted subjects, and 
search about for better, and adopt them. The processes 
involved in this change, in their very nature, require 
intelligence, and imply a character of more than com- 
mon elevation. It is neither the lowest nor the highest 
who commence, and at first carry on, a work like this ; 
but those who fill the intermediate spaces. The lowest 
are dead as brute matter to such interests; the highest 
— ^the rich, the fashionable, the noble— from opposite 
causes just as dead — or if liiey were alive at all, it is 
with the rage of denunciation and opposition. They are 
supporters of the decent usages sanctioned by antiquity 
aud consecrated by the veneration of a long line of the 
great and noble. Whether they themselves believe in 
the system which they uphold or not, they are equally 
tenacious of it. They would preserve and perpetuate 
)t, because it has satined, at any rate bound and over- 
awed, the multitude for ages ; and the experiment of 
alteration or substitution is too dangerous to be tried. 
M.Qsi indeed reason not, nor philosophise at all in the 
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matter. Tl^e instinct that makes them Romans in their 
worship of the power and greatness at Rome, and 
attachment to her civil forms, makes them Romans in 
their rel^ion, and will summon them, if need he, to die 
for the one and the other. 

Religion and philosophy have accordingly nothing to 
hope from this quarter. It is those whom we may 
term the substantial middle classes, who, beine least 
hindered by prejudices and pride of order, on the one 
hand, and incapacitated by ignorance on the other, have 
ever been the earliest and best friends of progress in 
any science. Here you find the retired scholar, the 
Ihoughtfnl and independent farmer, the skilful mecha- 
nic, the enlightened merchant, the curious traveller, 
the inquisitive philosopher, all fitted, beyond those of 
either extreme, for exercising a sound judgment upon 
such questions, and all more Interested in uiem. It is 
out of these Ihat Christianity has made its' converts. 
They are accordingly worthy of universal respect. I 
have examined with diligence, and can say that there 
h've not in Rome a purer and more noble company than 
the Christians. When I say, however, that it is out of 
these whom I have just specified, that Christianity has 
made its converts, I do not mean to say out of them exclu- 
sively. Some have joined them in the present age, as 
well as in every age past, from the most elevated in rank 
and power. If in Nero's palace, and among his chief 
ministers, there were Christians, if Domitilla, Domitian's 
niece, was a Christian, if Philip was a Christian, so now 
a few of the same rank may be counted, who openly, 
and more who secretly, profess this religion. But they 
are very few. So that you will not wonder that when 
the head of the ancient and honourable house of the 
Pisosy the friend of Aurelian, and allied to the royal 
family of Palmyra, declared himself to be of this per- 
suasion, no little commotion was observable in Rome, 
not so much among the Christians themselves as among 
the patricians, among the nobility, in the court and 
palace of Aurelian. The loVe of many has grown 
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cold, and the outward tokens of respeet are withheld. 
Brows, darkened by the malignant passions of the bigot, 
are bent upon me as I pass along the streets, and 
inquiries, full of scomM irony, are made after the 
welfare of my new friends. The emperor changes not 
his carriage towards me, nor, I believe, his feelings. I 
think he is too tolerant of opinion, too much a man of 
the worid, to desire to curb and restrain the liberty of 
his friends in the quarter of philosophy and religion. 
I know, indeed, on the other hand, that he is religious 
in his way, to the extreme of superstition ; but I hare 
observed no tpkens as yet of any purpose or wish to 
interfere with the belief or worship of others. He 
seems like one who, if he may indulge his own feelings 
in his own way, is not unwilling to concede to others 
the same freedom. 

As I was writing these last sentences, I became con- 
sdous of a voiee muttering in low tones, as if discours- 
ing with itself^ and upon no very agreeable theme. I 
heeded it not at first, but wrote on. At length it ran 
thus, and I was compelled to give ear. 

** Patience, patience — greatest of virtues, yet hardest 
of practice 1 To wait indeed for a kingdom were some- 
thmg, though it were upon a bed of thorns ; to suffer 
for the honour of truth were more — ^more in itself, and 
more in its rewards. But patience, when a fly stings, 
* or a fool speaks, or worse, when time is wasted and 
lost, is—^e virtue mayhap is ereater after all— but it 
is harder, I say, of practice, that is what I say — ^yet, 
for that very reason, greater t By Hercules ! I believe 
it is so. So that, while I wait here, my virtue of 
patience is greater than that of these accursed Jews, 
ratience, then, I say — patience !" 

^' What, in the name of all antiquity," I exclaimed, 
turning round as the voice ceased, ^ is this flood of phi- 
losophy for \ Wherein have I offended V 

** Offended !*' cried the other. ** Nay, noble master, 
not offended. According to my conclusion, I owe thee 
thanks ; for while I have stood waiting to catch thy eye 
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and ear, my virtae has shot up like a wild vine. The 
soul has ^wn. I ought, therefore, rather to crave 
forgiveness of thee, for breaking up a study which was 
iso profound, and doubtless so agreeable, too." 

^ Agreeable yon will certunly grant it, when I tell 
you I was writing to your ancient friend and pupil, the 
daughter of Gracchus." 

^ Ah, the blessings of all the gods upon her! My 
dreams are still of her. I loved her, Piso, as I never 
loved beside, either form, shadow, or substance. I 
used to think tiiat I loved her as a parent loves his 
child, a brother his sister ; but it was more than that. 
Aristotie is not so dear to me as she. Bear witness 
to these tears ! I would now, bent as I am, travel the 
Syrian deserts to see her, especially if I might hear 
mm her month a chapter of the great philosopher. 
Never did Greek, always music, seem so like somewhat 
more divinely harmonious than any thing of earth, as 
when it came through her lips. Yet, by Hercules I she 
played me many a mad prank! 'Twould have been 
bettier for her and for letters, had I chastised her more, 
and loved her less. Condescend, noble Piso, to name 
me to her, and entreat her not to fall away from her 
Greek. That will be a consolation under all losses and 
all sorrows," 

^ I will not fail to do so. And now, in what is my 
opinion wanted?" 

** It is simply in the matter of these volumes — ^where 
thonwilt have them bestowed. The cases here, by 
their superior adorning, seem designed for the great 
master of all, and his disciples ; and it is here I would 
fiiin order them. Would it so please thee 1" 

*' No, Solon, not there. That is designed for a very 
different Master, and his disciples." 

Solon looked at me as if unwilling to credit his ears, 
hoping that something would be added more honourable 
to Ihe afi^nted philosopher and myself. But nothing 
coming, he said: — 

" I penetrate, I apprehend. This, the very centre 
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and post of honour, thou resenrest for the atheistical 
Jews. The gods help us ! I doubt I should straight 
resign my office. Well^ well; let us hope that the 
increase of years will bring an increase of wisdom. Wo 
cannot look for fruit on a sapling. Youth seeks' 
noTclty. But the gods be thanked ! Youth lasts not 
long, but is a fiiult daily corrected, else the world were 
at a bad pass. Rome is not fallen, nor the fame of the 
Stagyrite hurt for this. But 'tis grievous to behold 1" 

So murmuring, as he retreated to the farther part of 
the library, with his bundle of rolls under his arm, he 
again busieid himself in the labours of his office. 

I see, Fausta, the delight that sparkles in your eye, 
and breaks over your countenance, as you learn that 
Solon, the incomparable Solon, is one of my household. 
No one whom I could think of appeared so well suited 
to my wants as librarian, as Solon ; and I can by no 
means convey to you an idea of the satisfaction with 
which he hailed my offer ; and abandoning the rod and 
the brass tablets, betook himself to a labour which 
would yield him so much more leisure for the perusal 
of his &vourite authors, and the pursuit of his favourite 
studies. He is already deep in the question, ^ Whether 
the walls of Troy were aeconunodated with thirty-three 
or thirty-nine gates f and also in this, " What was the 
method of construction adopted in the case of the 
wooden horse, and what was its capacity!*' Of his 
progress in these matters I will duly inform you. 

But I weary your patience. FarewelL 

Piso, alluding in this letter to the slaughter on the 
Coelian Hill, and which happened not long before it was 
written, I will add here, that whatever colour it may 
have pleased Aurelian to give to that affair — as if it 
were occasioned by a dishonest debasement of the coin 
by the directors of the mint — ^there is now no doubt, on 
the part of any who are familiar with the history of 
that period, that the difficulty originated in a much 
deeper and more formidable cause, well kno^vn to 
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Aurelian himself, but not spoken of by him in alluding 
to the event. It is certain, then, that the civil war 
which then befell, for such it was, was in truth the 
breaking out of a conspiracy on the part of the nobles 
to displace Aurelian — ^^a German peasant,'' as they 
scomAilly designated hi m and s^t one of their own 
order upon the tiirone. They had already bought overthe 
chief manager of the public mint, a shive and favourite 
of Aurelian, and had engaged him in creating, to serve 
the purposes which they had in view, an immense issue 
of spurious coin. This the^ had used too liberally, in 
effecting some of the preliminary objects of their move- 
ment. It was suspected, tried, proved to be false, and 
traced to its authors. Before they were fully prepared, 
the conspirators were obliged to take to their arms, as 
the only way in which to saye themselves from the 
executioner. The contest was one of the bloodiest ever 
known within the walls of the city. It was Aurelian, 
with a few legions of his armv, and the people — always 
of his part— against the wealUi and the power of the 
nobility, and their paid adherents. In one day, and in 
one battle, as it may be termed, fifteen thousand soldiers 
and citizens were shun in the streets of the capital. 
Truly does Piso say, the streets of the Ccelian ran 
blood. I happily was within the walls of the queen's 
palace at Tibur ; but well do I remember the horror of 
the time— especially the days succeeding the battle, 
when the vengeance of the enraged conqueror fell upon 
the noblest fimiilies of Rome, and the axe of the execu- 
tioner was blunted and broken with the savage work 
which it did. 

No one has written of Aurelian and his reign, who 
has not applauded him for the defence which he made 
of his throne and crown, when traitorously assailed 
within the very walls of the capital ; but all unite also 
in condemning thai fierce spirit of revenge, which, after 
the contest was over and his power secure, by confis- 
cation, banishment, torture, and death, involved in ruin 
80 many whom a different treatment would have con« 
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Terted into friends. But Aarelian vm by nature a 

I tyzant; it was aecident whenerer he was otherwise. 

j If affiuxs moved on smoothly, he was the just or mae- 

aanimona prince; if distnrli^d and perplexed, and hu 

will crossed, he was the unperioos and yindictire tyrant. 



LETTER II. 

FBOH PI80 TO VAUSTA. 

You need not, dear Fansta, concern yourself on our 
behalf. I cannot think that your apprehensions will be 
realised. Rome never was more calm than now, nor 
apparently has there ever a better temper possessed its 
people. The number of those who are suflGLciently 
enlightened to know that the mind ought not to be in 
bondage to man, but be held answerable to God alone 
for its tiioughts and opinions^ is becoming too great for 
the violences and cruelties of former ages to be again 
put in practice against us. And Aurelian, although 
stem in his nature, and supentitioua beyond others, will 
not, I am persuaded, lend himself either to priests or 
people to annoy us. If no principle of humanity pre- 
vented him, nor generosity of sentiment, he would be 
restrained, I think, by his attachments to so many who 
bear the hated name. 

And this opinion I mftintain^ notwithstanding a recent 
act on the part of the emperor, which some construe 
into the expression of unfavourable sentiments toward 
us. I allude to the appointment of Fronto, Nlgridius 
Fronto, to be chief priest of the Temple of the Sun, 
which has these several years been building and is now 
just completed. This man signalised himself, both 
under Decius and Valerian, for his bitter hatred of the 
Christians, and his imtiring zeal in the work of their 
destruction. The tales which are told of his ferocious 
barbarity would be incredible, did we not know so well 
what the hard Roman heart is capable of. It is re- 
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ported of him, that he informed agamst his own sisters, 
who had embraced the Christian faith, was with those 
who hunted them with bloodhounds from their pUrae 
of conoealmenty and stood by, a witness and an exeeo- 
tioner, while they were torn limb from limb, and 
devoured. I doubt not the truth of the story. And 
from that day to this, has he made it his sole office to 
see that all the laws that bear hard upon the sect, and 
deprive them of privileges and immunitiesy are not per- 
mitted to become a dei^ letter. It is this man, drunk 
with blood, whom Aurelian has put in chief authority 
in his new temple, and made him, in effect, the head ol 
religion in the city. He is, howevei^ not only this. He 
possesses other traits, which with reason might com- 
mend him to the regard of the emperor. He is an 
accomplished man, of an ancient family, and withal no 
mean scholar. He is a Roman, who for Home's honour 
or greatness, as he would on the one hand sacrifioe 
father, mother, daughter, so would he also himself. 
And Rome, he believes, lives but in her religion; it is 
the life-blood of the state. It is these traits, I doubt 
not, that have recommended him to Aurelian, rather 
than the others. He is a person eminently fitted for 
the post to which he is exalted ; and you well know that 
it is tiie circumstance of fitness Aurelian alone con- 
siders, in appointing his own or the servants of the 
state. Probus thiiuffl differently; and although he 
sees no cause to apprehend immediate violenee, con- 
fesses his fears for the future. He places less reUanoe 
than I do upon the generosity or friendship of Aurelian. 
It is his conviction that superstition is the reigning 
power of his nature, and will sooner or later assert 
its supremacy. It may be so. Probus is an acute 
observer, and occupies a position more favourable to 
impartial estimates, and the formation of a dispassionate 
judgment, than I. 

This reminds me that you asked for news of Probus, 
xny '< Christian pedagogue," as you are wont to name 
him. He is here, adorning, by a life of severe sim- 
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plicity and divine benevolence, the doctrine he has 
espoosed. He is.a frequent inmate of our house, and 
Julia, not less than myself, ever greets him with affec- 
tionate reverence, as both friend and instructor. He 
holds the chief place in the hearts of the Roman Chris- 
tians ; for even those of the sect who differ from him in 
doctrine and in life, cannot but acknowledge that never 
an apostle presented to the love and imitation of his 
followers an example of rarer virtue. Yet he is not, 
in the outward rank which he holds, at the head of the 
Christian body. Their chiefs are, as you know, the 
bishops ; and Felix is Bishop of Rome, a man every 
way inferior to Probus. But he has the good or ill 
fortune to represent more popular opinions, in matters 
both of doctrine and practice, than the other, and of 
course easily rides into the posts of trust and honour. 
He represents those among the Christians — for, alas ! 
there are such among them — ^who, in seeking tiie ele- 
vation and extension of Christianity, do not hesitate to 
accommodate both doctrine and manner to the preju- 
dices and tastes of both Pagan and Jew. They seek 
converts, not by raising them to the height of Christian 
principle and virtue, but by lowering these to the level 
of their grosser conceptions. Thus it is easy to see 
that, in the hands of such professors, the Christian doc- 
trine is undergoing a rapid process of deterioration. 
Probus, and those who are on his part, see this, are 
alarmed, and oppose it ; but numbers are against tiiem, 
and consequently power and authority. Already, 
strange as it may seem when you compare such Ihings 
with the institution of Christianity as effected by its 
founder, do the bishops, both in Rome and in the pro- 
vinces, begin to assume the state and bearing of no- 
bility. Such is the number and wealth of the Christian 
community, that the treasuries of the churches are full ; 
and from this source the pride and ambition of their 
rulers are luxuriously fed. If, as you walk through 
the street which crosses from the Quirinal to the Arch 
of Titus, lined with private dwellings of unusual mag- 
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nificenoe, yoa ask ^hose is that with a portico, that for 
beauty and oostliness rather exceeds the rest, you are 
told, "^ That is the dwelling of Felix, the Bishop of 
Rome ;" and if it chance to be a Christian who answers 
the question, it is done with ill-suppressed pride or 
shame, according to the party to which he belongs. 
This Felix is the very man, through the easiness of 
his dispositions, aod his proneness to all the arts of self- 
indulgence, and the imposing graciousness of his car- 
riage, to keep the favour of the people, and at the same 
time sink them, without suspicion on their part, lower 
and lower toward the sensual superstitions, from which, 
through so much suffering and by so many labours, they 
have but just escaped, and accomplish an adulterous and 
fiital union between Christianity and Paganism; by 
which indeed Paganism may be to some extent purified 
and exalted, but Christianity annihilated. For Chris- 
tianity, in its essence, is that which beckons and urges 
onward, not to excellence only, but to perfection. Of 
course, its mark is always in advance of the present. 
By such union with Paganism, then, or Judaism, its 
essential characteristic will disappear ; Christianity will, 
in effect, perish. You may suppose, accordingly, that 
Probus, and others who with him rate Christianity so 
differently, look on with anxiety upon this downward 
progress, and with mingled sorrow and indignation upon 
those who aid it — oftentimes actuated, as is notorious, 
by most corrupt motives. 

I am just returned from the shop of the learned 
Pnblius, where I met Probus, and others of many ways 
of thinking. You will gather from what occurred, 
better than from any thing else I could say, what oc- 
cupies the thoughts of our citizens, and how they stand 
affected. 

I called to Milo to accompany me, and to take with 
him a basket in which to bring back books, which it was 
my intention to purchase. 

«* I trust, noble master," said he, « that I am to bear 
back no more Christian oooks." 
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"Why SO, knave?" 

^ Beoiuse the priests say that they have magical 
powers over all who read them, or so much as handle 
them; that a curse sticks wherever they are or have 
been. I have heard of those who have withered away 
to a mere wisp ; of others who have suddenly caught 
on fire, and vanished in flame and smoke ; and of others 
whose blood has stood still, frozen, or run out from all 
parts of the body, chanzed to the very colour of your 
shoe, at their bare toudi. Who should doubt that it 
is so, when the very bo^ in the streets have it, and it 
is taught in the temples! I would rather Solon, noble 
master, went in my stead. Mayhap his learning would 
protect him." 

I, laughing, bade him come on. '^ You are not with-* 
ered away yet, Milo, nor has your blood run out ; yet 
you have borne many a package of these horrible books. 
Surely the gods befriend you.'' 

" I were else long smce with the Scipios." After 
a pause of some len^^th, he added, as he reluctantly, 
and with features of increased paleness, followed in my 
steps : — 

« I would, my master, that you might be wrought 
with to leave these ways. I sleep not, for thinlfing o| 
your danger. Never, when it was my sad mischance 
to depart from the deserted palace of the great Gal- 
lienus, did I look to know one to esteem like him. But 
it is the truth when I affirm, that' I place Piso before 
Gallienus, and the Udy Julia before the lady Salonina. 
ShaUIteUyouasecretl" • 

** I will hear it, if it is not to be kept." 

*• It is for you to do with it as shall please yon. I am 
the bosom friend, you may know, of Curio, the &T0U* 
rite slave of Fronto." 

«« Must I not publish it f 

^Nay, that is not the matter, though it is somewhat 
to boast of. There is not Cuno's fellow in all Home. 
But that may pass. Curio then, as 1 was with him at 
the new temple, while he was busied in some of the 
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last offices before the dedication, among other things, 
aaid, ' Is not thy master, Pisoy of these Christians V 

* Yes/ said I, ^ he is ; and were they all sneh as he, 
there eoold be no trath in what is said of them/ ' Ah !' 
he replied, ' there are few among the accursed tribe 
like him. He has but just joined them; that's the 
reason he is better than the rest. Wait a while, and see 
what he will become. They are all alike in the end — 
eursers, and despisers, and disbelieyers of the blessed 
gods. But lions have teeth, tigers have claws, knives 
out, fire bums^ water drowns.' There he stopped. 

* That's wise,' I said; < who oould have known it!' 

* Think you,* he rejoined, * Piso knows it I — If not, 
let hihi ask Pronto. Let me advise thee,' he added, in 
a whisper, though in all the temple there were none 
beside us — ^ let me advise thee, as thy friend, to avoid 
dangerous company. Look- to thyself; the Christians 
are not safe.' ' How s&y you f I replied ; < not safe? 
What and whom are they to fearf Ghillienus vexed 

them not. Is Aurelian' 'Say no more,* he 

replied, interrupting me ; ' and name not what I have 
dropped, for your me. Fronto's ears are more than 
the eyes of Argtis, and his wrath more deadly than the 
grave.' 

Just as he ended these words, a strong beam of red 
light shot up from the altar, and threw a horrid glare 
over the whole dark interior. I confess I cried out 
with affright. Curio started at first, but quickly re- 
eovered, saying that it was but the sudden flaming up 
of the fire that had been burning on the altar, but which 
shortly before he had quenched. * It is,* he said, *an 
omen of the flames that are to be kindled throughout 
Borne.' This was Curio's communication. Is it not 
a secret worth knowing!" 

" It tells nothing, MUo, but of the boiling ovet of the 
wrath of the malignant Pronto, which is always boilins 
over. Doubtless I should fare ill were his power equal 
to his will to harm us. But Aurelian is above him." 

^ That is true ; and Aurelian, it is plain, is little like 
Pronto." 



^ 
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"Very little." 

« But still I would that, like Gallienus, thou couldst 
only believe in the gods. The Christians, so it is re- 
porled, worship and believe but in a man — a Jew, who 
was oruoified as a criminal, with thieves and murder- 
ers.** He turned upon me a countenance full of unaf- 
fected horror. 

^ Well, Milo, at another time I will tell you what 
the truth about it is. Here we are now at the shop of 
Pttblius." 

The shop of Publius is remarkable for its extent and 
magnificence, if such a word may be applied to a place 
of traffic. Here resort all the idlers of learning and of 
leisure, to turn over the books, hear the news, discuss 
the times, and trifle with the learned bibliopole. As I 
entered, he saluted me in his customary manner, and 
bade me *^ welcome to his poor apartments, which for 
a long time I had not honoured with my presence." 

I replied, that two things had kept me away, the civil 
broils in which the city had just been involved, and the 
care of ordering the appointments of a new dwelling. 
I had come now to commence some considerable pur- 
chases for my vacant shelves, if it might so happen that 
the books I wanted were to be found in his rooms. 

<< There is not," he replied, ^ a literature, a science, 
a philosophy, an ai*t, or a religion, whose principal 
authors are not to be found upon the walls of Publius. 
My agents are in every comer of the empire, of the east 
and west, searching out the curious and the rare, the 
useful and the necessary, to swell the catalogue of my 
intellectual riches. I believe it is established, that in no 
time before me, as nowhere now, has there been heard of 
a private collection like this for value and for number." 

"Jth not doubt what you say, Publius. This is a 
grand dit^pUy. Your ranges of rooms show like those 
of the Ulpian. Yet you do not quite equal, I suppose,- 
Trajan^a Tor number 1" 

^' Truly not : but time may bring it to pass. What 
Ehall 1 allow you! It pleases me to give my time to 
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you. I am not alow to guess what it is you now, noble 
PisQ, chiefly covet And I think, if you will follow me 
to the proper apartment, I can set before you the very 
things you are in search of. Here, upon these shelyes, 
are Sie Christian writers. Just let me offer you this 
copy of Hegesippus, one of your oldest historians, if I 
err not. And here are some beautifully executed 
copies I have just ordered to hfi made, of the Apologies 
of Justin and Tertullian. Here, again, are Marcion 
and Yalentinus ; but perhaps they are not in esteem 
with you. If I have heard ar^ht, you will prefer these 
tracts of Paul, or Artemon. But hold — here is a cata< 
logue : be pleased to inspect it." 

As I looked over the catalogue, I expressed my satis- 
faction that a person of his repute was willing to keep 
on sale works so generally condemned, and excluded 
from the shops of most of his craft. 

** I aim, my dear friend, most worthy Piso, to steer 
a midway course among contending factions. I am 
myself a worshipper of the gods of my fathers. But I 
am content that others should do as they please in the 
matter. I am not, however, so much a worshipper — ^in 
your ear — as a bookseller. That is my calling. The 
Christians are become a most respectable people. They 
are not to be overlooked. They are, in my judgment, 
the most intelligent part of our community. Wasting 
none of their time at the baths and theatres, they have 
more time for books. And then their numbers, too ! 
They are not fewer thui seventy thousand! — ^known 
and counted. But the number, between ourselves, Piso, 
of those who secretly favour or receive this doctrine, 
is equal to the other 1 My books go to houses, ay, and 
to palaces, people di'eam not of." 

^I think your statements a little broad," -said a 
smooth, silvery voice, close at our ears. We started, 
and beheld the Prefect Varus standing at our aide. 
Publius was for a moment a little disconcerted; but 
quickly recovered, saying, in his easy way, *' A fair 
morning to you ! I knew not that it behoved me to be 
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upon my oath, being in the presence of the Governor 
of Rome. I repeat, noble Varus, but what I hear. I 
give what I say as the current rumour — ^that is all, 
that is all. Things may not be so, or they may ; it is 
not for me to say. I wish well to all ; that is mv oreed." 
** In the public enumerations of the citizens," replied 
the prefect, inclining with civility to Publius, *'the 
Christians have reached at no time to fifty thousand. 
As for the conjecture touching the numbers who secretly 
embrace this injurious superstition, I hold it utterly 
baseless. It may serve a dying cause to repeat such 
statements, but they accord not with obvious fact." 

'< Suspect me not. Varus,'* hastily rejoined the agi- 
tated Publius, ^ of setting forth such statements with 
the purpose to advance the cause of the Christians. I 
take no part in this matter. Thou knowest that I am 
a Roman of the old stamp. Not a Roman in my street 
is more diligently attentive to the services of the temple 
than I. I simply say again what I hear as news of my 
customers. The story which one rehearses, I retail to 
another.'' 

^ I thank the sods it is so," implied the man of power. 
During these few words, I had stood murtly concealed 
by a slender marble pillar. I now turned, and the usual 
greetings passed with the prefect. 

*' Ah, Piso ! I knew not with certainty my hearer. 
Perhaps from you," smiUng as he spoke, ** we may learn 
the truth. Rome speaks loudly of your late desertion 
of the religion and worship of your fiithers, and union 
with the GktUleans. I should say, I hoped the report ill 
founded, had I not heard it from quarters too authentic 
to permit a doubt." 

" Yuci have heard rightly. Varus," I rejoined. ** After 
^Gari^hiii^tiirough all antiquity after truth, I congratu- 
late r^t) self upon having at last discovered it, and where 
I Least expected, in a Jew. And the good which I have 
found fcrr myself, I am glad to know is enjoyed by so 
many more of my fellow-citizens. I should not hesi- 
tate to qonfirm the statement made by Publius, from 
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whatever authority he may have derived it, rather than 
that which has heen made hy yourself. I have bestowed 
attention not only npon the arguments which support 
Christianity^ but upen the actual condition of the Chris- 
tian community, here and throughout the empire. It 
is prosperous at this hour beyond all former example. 
If Pliny could complain, even in his day, of the deser- 
tion of the temples of the gods, what may we now sup- 
pose to be the relative numbers of the two great parties! 
Only, Varus, allow the rescript of Gallienus to continue 
in force, widch merely releases us irom oppressions, 
and we shall see what a fair trial of strength between 
the two reli^ons will issue. 

*' That dull profligate and parricide," replied Varus, 
** not content with killing himself with his vices, and 
his father by connivance, must needs destroy his country 
by bis fatuity. I confess, that till that order be repealed, 
the superstition will spread." 

** But it only phuses us upon equal ground." 

<* It is precisely there where we never should be 
placed. Snould the conspirator be put upon the ground 
of a citizen I Were the late rebels of tne mint to be 
relieved from all oppression, that they might safely 
tntrieue and conspire for the throne! " 

^ Christianity has nothing to do with the empire, as 
such. It is a question of moral, philosophical, religious 
truth. Is truth to be exalted or suppressed by edicts T' 

" The religion of the state," replieid Varus, '* is a part 
of the state ; and he who assails i^ strikes at the dearest 
life of the state, and, forgive me, is to be dealt with, 
ought to be dealt wiUi, as a traitor." 

'* I trust," I replied, '< that that time will never again 
oome, but that reason and justice will continue to bear 
sway. And it is both reasonable and just, that persons 
who yield to none in love of country, and whose prin- 
ciples of conduct are such as must niake good subjects 
every where, because they first make good men, should 
be protected m the enjoyment of rights and privileges 
common to all others." . 
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*^If the Christians," he rejoined, ''are virtuous men, 
it is better for the state than if they were Christians 
and corrupt men. But still that would make no change 
in my judgment of their offence. They deny the gods 
who preside over this nation, and have brought it up 
to its present height of power and fame. Their crime 
were less, I repeat, to deny the authority of Aurelian. 
This religion of the Galileans is a sore, eating into the 
vitals of an ancient and vigorous constitution, and must 
be cut away. The knife of the sui^geon is what the evil 
cries out for and must have — else universal anarchy is 
come. I mourn that from the ranks of the very fathers 
of the state, they have received an accession like this 
of the house of Piso." 

'< I shall think my time and talent well employed," 
I replied, '^ in doing what I may to set the question of 
Christianity in its true light before the city. It is this 
very institution. Varus, which it needs to preserve it. 
Christianise Rome, and you impart the very principle 
of endurance, of immortality. Under its present cor- 
ruptions, it cannot but sink. Is it possible a community 
of men can long hold together as vicious as this of 
Rome — whose people are either disbelievers of all 
divine existences, or else ground to the earth by degrad- 
ing superstitions! A nation, either on the one hand 
governed by superstition, or on the other, atheistical, 
contains within itself the disease which sooner or Uter 
will destroy it. You vourself, it is notorious, have never 
been within the walls of a temple, nor are Lares nor 
Penates to be found within your doors." 

" I deny it not. Most who rise to any intelligence 
tnust rcDounce, if they ever harboured it, all faith in 
the a^b^urdities and nonsense of the Roman religion. 
But what then! These very absurdities, as we deem 
tliGtD) aL-e holy truth to the multitude, and do more than 
all boltsi bars, ax^ and gibbets, to keep them in sub- 
jection. The intelligent are good citizens by reflection ; 
the muhitade through instincts of birth and the power 
of superstition. My idea is, as you perceive^ Piso^ but 
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one. Religion is the state, and for reasons of state 
must be preserved in the very form in which it has so 
long upheld the empire." 

'^ An idea more degrading than yours to our species 
can hardly be conceived. I cannot but look upon man 
as something more than a part of the state. He is, first 
of aU, a man, and is to be cared for as such. To legis- 
late for the state to the ruin of the man, is to pamper 
the body and kill the soul. It is to invert the true 
process. The individual is more than the abstraction 
which we term the state. If governments cannot exist, 
nor empires hold their sway but by the destruction of 
the human being, why, let uiem MI. The lesser must 
yield to the greater. As a Christian, my concern is for 
man as man. This is the essence of the religion of Christ. 
It ia philanthropy. It sees in every human soul a being 
of more value than empires, and its purpose is, by fur- 
nishing it with truths and motives equal to its wants, 
to exalt it, purify it, and perfect it. If, in achieving 
this work, existing religions or governments are neces- 
sarily overturned or aimihilated, Christianity cares not, 
so long as man is the gainer. And is it not certain, 
that no government could really be injured, although 
it might apparently, and for a season, by its subjects 
being raised in all intelligence and all virtue! My 
work, therefore. Varus, will be to sow truth in the heart 
of the ]^ple, which shall make that heart fertile and 
productive. I do not believe that in doing this Rome 
will suffer injury, but on the contrary receive benefit. 
Its religion, or rather its degrading superstitions, may 
fall, but a principle of almighty energy and divine purity 
will insensibly be substituted in their room. I labour 
for man — ^not for the state." 

<^ And never, accordingly, most noble Piso, did man, 
in words so unequivocal, denounce himself tniitor." 

'^ Patriot ! friend ! benefactor ! rather," cried a voice 
at my side, which I instantly recognised as that of 
Probus. Several beside himself had cbawn near, listen- 
ipg wi^ interest to what was going on, 
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**That only showa^ my good friend," said Varus, in 
his smiliug way, and whidi seems the very oontradio- 
tion of all that is harsh and cniel, ^ how differentlv we 
estimate things. Your pahUe esteems that to be whole- 
some and nutritious food, which mine rejects as aeJies 
to the taste and poison to the blood. I behold Rome 
torn and bleeding, prostrate and dying, by reason of 
innovations upon Sdth and manners, which to you appear 
the very means of growth, strength, and life. How 
shall we resolve the doubt I Who shall prescribe for 
the patient I I am happy in the belief that the Roman 
people have long since decided for themselves, and 
confirm their decision every day as it paases, by new 
acts and declarations.*' 

^ If you mean/' said Probus, ^ to say that numbers 
and the general voice are still against the Ohristiansy 
I grant it so. But I am happy, too, in my belief, that 
the scale is trembling on the beam. There are more 
and better than you wot of, who hail with eager minds 
and glad hearts the truths which it is our glory, as 
servants of Christ, to propound. Within many a palace 
upon the seven hills, do prayers go up in ms name ; 
and, what is more, thousands upon thousands of the 
humbler ranks, of those who but yesterday were with* 
out honour in their own eyes or others'—without faith 
-^at war with themselves and the world — fit tools for 
any foe of the. state to work with*-«re to-day reverers 
of themselves, worshippers of God, lovers of manldnd, 
patriots who love their country better than ever before^ 
bemuse they now behold in every citizen not only a 
citizen, but a brother and an immortal The doctnne 
of Christianity, as a lover of man, so commends itself, 
Varus, to the hearts of the people, that in a few more 
years of prosperity, and the face of the Roman world 
will glow with a new beauty ; love and humanity will 
shine forth in all its features." 

^ That is very pretty," said Varus, his lip slightly 
curling as he spoke, but retaining his courteous bearing ; 
^< yet methinkis, seeing this doctrine is so bewitching, 
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and ia withal a heaven-inspired wisdom, the Qod work- 
ing behind it and urgine it on, it moves onward with a 
pace something of the slowest. Within a few of three 
hundred years has it appealed to the human raee, and 
appealed in Tain. The feeblest and the worst of man- 
kind have had power almost to annihilate it, and more 
than onoe has it seemed searee to retain its hfe. Would 
it haTe been so had it been in reality what yon claim 
for it, of divine birth! Would the gods suffer their 
schemes for man's good to be so thwurted, and driven 
aside by man! What was this boasted faith doing 
during the long and peaceful reigns of Hadrian and the 
first Antonine! The sword of persecution was then 
sheathed, or if it fell at all, it was but on a few. So, too, 
under Vespasian, Titus, Nerva, €k)mmodus, Severus, 
Heliogabalus, the Philips, Gallienus, and Claudius." 

^ That is well said,'' a 3Eloman voice added, of one 
standing by the side of Yarns, '^and is a general won- 
der." 

" I marvel it should be a wonder," rejoined Probus. 
''Can you pour into a full measure! Must it not be 
first emptied! Who, Varus, let him try as he may, 
could plant the doctrine of Christ in thy heart ! Could 
I do it, think you, or Piso!" 

« I trow not." 

** And why, I pray you!" 

«* It is not hard to guess." 

« Is it not because you are already full of contrary 
notions, to which you ding tenaciously, and from which, 
perhaps, no human force could drag you! But yours 
IS a type of every other Roman mind to which Chris- 
tianity has been ofibred. If you receive it not at once, 
should others ! Suppose the soul to be fall of sincere 
convictions as to the popular faith, can the gospel easily 
enter there! Suppose it sceptical as to all spiritual 
truth, can it enter there! Suppose it polluted by vice, 
can it easily enter there! Suppose it like the soul of 
Fronto" 

^ Hush ! hush !" said several voices. Probus heeded 
them not. 
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'* Suppose it like the soul of Pronto, could it enter 
there I See you not, then, by knowing your own hearts, 
what time it must demand for a new, and specially a 
strict doctrine, to make its way into the minds of men I 
'Tis not easier to bore a rock with one's finger, than to 
penetrate a heart hardened by sin or swelled with pre- 
judice and pride. And if we say. Varus, this was a 
work for the God to do— that he who orig^ted the 
faith should propagate it — I answer, that would not be 
like the other dealings of the Divine power. He fur- 
nishes you with earth and seed, but he ploughs not for 
you, nor plants, nor reaps. He gives you reason, but 
he pours not knowledge into your mind. So he offers 
truth ; but that is all. He compels no assent ; he forces 
no belief. All is voluntary and free. How then can 
the march of truth be otherwise than slow! Truth, 
being the greatest thing below, resembles in its port 
the motion of the stars, which are the greatest thmgs 
above. But like theirs, if slow, it is ever sure and 
onward." 

^^ The stars set in night" 

'' But they rise agam. Truth is eclipsed often, and 
it sets for a night ; but never is turned aside from its 
eternal path." 

« Never, Publius," said the prefect, adjusting his 
gown, and with the act filling the air with perfume— 
** never did I think to find myself within a Christian 
church. Your shop possesses many virtues. It is a 

Elace to be instructed in." Then turning to Probus, 
e soothingly and in persuasive tones, added, ^Be 
advised now, good friend, and leave off thy office of 
teacher. Rome can well spare thee. Take the judg- 
ment of others ; we need not thv doctrine. Let that 
alone which is well established and secure. Spare these 
institutions, venerable through a thousand years. Leave 
changes to the gods." 

Probus was about to reply, when we were strangely 
interrupted. While we had been conversing, there 
^tood before n)e, in the mi4st of Xhe floor of the apart- 
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ment, a man, whose figure, face, .and demeanour "wero 
such that I hardly could withdraw my eye from hun. 
He was tall and gaunt, heyond all I ever saw, and erect 
as a praetorian in the ranks. His face was strongly 
Koman, thin and bony, with sunken cheeks, a brown 
and wrmkled skin — ^not through age, but exposure-* 
and eyes more wild and fiery than ever glared in the 
head of Hun or hyaena. He seemed a livmg firebrand 
of death and ruin. As we talked, he stood there motion- 
less, sometimes casting glances at our group, but more 
frequently fixing them upon a roll which he held in his 
hands. 

As Varus uttered the last words, this man suddenly 
left his post, and reaching us with two or three strides, 
shook lus long finger at Varus, saying, at the same 
time, 

"Hold, blasphemer!" 

The prefect started as if struck, and gazing a moment 
with unfeigned amazement at the figure, then immedi- 
ately burst into a laugh, crying out— 

"Ha! ha! Who in the name of Hecate have we 
here! Ha! ha! — ^he seems just escaped from the 
ViTaria." 

" Thy laugh," said the figure, " is the music of a sick 
and dying soul. It is a rebel's insult against the majesty 
of Heaven. Ay, laugh on 1 That is what the devils do ; 
it is the merriment of helL What time they bum not, 
they langh. But enough. Hold now thy scofiKng, Pre- 
fect Varus, for high as thou art, I fear thee not : no ! 
not wert thou twice Aurelian, instead of Varus. I have 
somewhat for thee. Wilt hear it \" 

« With delight, Bubo. Say on." 

<^It was thy word just now, 'Rome needs not this 
doctrine,' was it noti" 

" If I said it not, it is a good spying, and I will father 
it." 

"< Rome needs not this doctrine ; she is well enough ; 
let her alone 1* These were thy words. Need not, 
Varus, the streets of Rome a cleansing river to purify 
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them ? DoBt thou think them well enough, till all the 
foantains hare been let loose to purge them! Is Tar- 
quin's sewer a place to dwell in I Could all the waters 
of Rome sweeten itf The people of Rome are fouler 
than her highways. The sewers are sweeter than the 
Tery worshippers of our temples. Thou knowest some- 
what of this. Wast ever present at the rites of Bac- 
chus 1-^r those of the Cyprian goddess! Nay, blush 
not yet. Didst ever hear of the gladiator Pollex! — of 
the woman Csecinaf— of the boy Laelius^ and the fair 
girl Fannia— proffered and sold by the parents, Pollex 
and Csecina, to the loose pleasures of Gallienus! Now 
I give tiiee leave to blu^ 1 Is it nought that the one 
hi3f of Rome is sunk in a sensuality^ a beastly drunken- 
ness and lust, fouler than that of old, which, in Judea, 
called down the fiery vengeance of the insulted heavens ! 
Thou knowest well, bo& from early experience and 
because of thy office, what the purlieus of the theatres 
are, and places worse than those, and which to name 
were an offence. But to you they need not be named. 
Is all this, Yams, well enough ! Is this that venerable 
order thou wouldst not have disturbed! Is that to be 
charged as impiety and atheism, which aims to change 
and reform it ! Are they conspirators, and rebels, and 
traitors, whose sole office and labour ig to mend these 
degenerate morals, to heal tiiese corrupting sores, to 
pour a better life into the rotting carcass of this guilty 
city! Is it for our pastime, or our profit, that we go 
about this always dangerous work! Is it a pleasure 
to hear the jibes, jests, and jeers of the streets and the 
places of public resort! Will you not believe that it is 
for some great end, that we do and bear as thou seest 
— even the redemption, and purifying, and saving of 
Rome ! I love Rome even as a mother, and for her 
am ready to die. I have bled for her freely in battle, 
in Gaul, upon the Danube, in Asia, and in Egypt. I 
am willing to bleed for her at home, even unto death, 
if that blood might, through the blessing of God, be a 
Stream to cleanse her putrifying members. But oh. 
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Wy Jesus ! why waste I words upon one wbosr heart 
is harder than the nether millstone ! Thou preaohedst 
not to Pilate, nor didst thou work thy wondem for 
Herod. Varus, beware 1" 

And with these words, uttered with a wild and threat- 
ening air, he abruptly turned away, and was lost in tiie 
crowds of the street. 

While he raved, the prefect maintained th« same 
unruffled demeanour as before. His customary nnile 
played around his mouth, a smile like no other I eTer 
saw. To a casual obseryw, it would seem like every 
other smile, but to one who watdies him, it is evident 
that it denotes no hilarity of heart, for the eyes accom- 
pany it not with a corresponding expression, but, on the 
eontrazy, look forth from, their beautiful cavities with 
ghmces that speak of any thing rather than of peace 
and good wilh So soon as the strange being who had 
been declaiming had disappeared, the prefect, turning 
to me, as he drew up his gown around him, said, 

** I give you joy, Fiso, of your coadjutor. A few more 
of the same fiwhion, and Rome is safe." And saluting 
us with urbanity, he sallied from the shop. 

I had been too much amaaed myself during^ this 
scene, to do any thing else than stand still, and listen, 
and observe. As for Probus, I saw him to be greatly 
moved, and give ektma of even deep distress. He evi- 
dently knew "who the person was, as I saw him make 
more than one Ineffectual effort to arrest him in his 
hasangue, and as evidently held him in respeet, seeing 
he abstained from all interruption of a speech that he 
felt to be provoking wantonly the passions of the pre. 
feet, and of many who stood around, firom whom, so 
soon as the man of authority had withdrawn, angry 
words broke forth abundantly. 

<« WeU did the noble prefeot say, that that wild Ani- 
mal had ootne forth like a faaLf-famished tige» from the 
Yivaria," said ono. 

"It is singular" observed another^ "that a nian 
who pretends to reform the state, should think to do 
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it by first putting it into a rage with him and all he 
utters." 

'' Especially singular," added a third, << that the ad- 
vocate of a religion that, as I hear, condemns violence, 
and consists in the strictness with which the passions 
are governed, should suppose that he was doing any 
other work than entering a breach in his own citadel, 
by such ferocity. But it is quite possible his wits are 
touched." 

** No, I presume not," said the first ; ** this is a kind 
of zeal which, if I have observed aright, the Christians 
hold in esteem." 

As these separated to distant parts of the shop, I said 
to Probus^, who seemed heavily oppressed by what had 
occurred, *^ What demon dwjslls m that body that has 
just departed!" 

<' Well do you say demon. The better mind of that 
man seems ofttimes seized upon by. some foul spirit, 
and bound, and which then acts and speaks in its room. 
But do you not know him!" 

^ No, truly ; he is a stranger to me, as he appears to 
be to all." 

" Nevertheless, you have been in his company. You 
forget not the Mediterranean voyage!" 

" By no means. I enjoyed it highly, and recall it ever 
with delight." 

« Do you not remember, at the time I narrated to 
you the brief story of my life, that, as t ended, a rough 
voice from among the soldiers exclaimed, * Where now 
are the gods of Home!' This is that man, the soldier 
Macer ; then bound with fellow-soldiers to the service 
in Africa, now a Christian preacher." 

'' I see it BOW. That man impressed me then, with 
his thin form and all-devouring eves. But the African 
climate, and the gash across his left cheek, and which 
seems to have slightly disturbed the eye upon that side, 
have made him a different being, and almost a terrific 
one. Is he sound «nd sane!" 

« Perfectly so," replied Probus, "unless we may say 
that souls earnestly devoted and zealous are mad. 
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There is^ not a more righteous soal in Eome. His con- 
science is bare, and shrinking like a fresh wound. His 
breast is warm and fond as a woman's. His penitence 
for the wild errors of his pa^an youth, a consuming fire, 
whieh, while it redoubles his ardour in doing what he 
may in the cause of truth, rages in secret, and, if the 
sword or the eross chum him not, will bring him to the 
graye. He is utterly incapable of fear. All the racks 
and the dungeons of Rome, with their tormentors, could 
not terrify mm." 

** You now intereet me in him. I must see and know 
him. It might be of service to him and to all, Probus, 
methinks, if he could be brought to associate with those 
whose juster notions might influence his, and modify 
them to the rule of truth." 

^I fear not. What he sees, he sees dearly and 
strongly, and by itself. He understands nothing of one 
troth bearmg upon another, and adding to it or taking 
from it. Truth is truth with him, and as his own mind 
perceiyes it, not another's. His conscience will allow 
him in no accommodations to other men's opinions or 
wishes. He is impatient under an argument as a war- 
horse under the rein after the trumpet sounds. It is 
unavoidable, therefore, buthe should possess gceatpower 
among the Christians of Rome. His are the bold and 
decisive qualities that strike the common mind. There 
is glory and applause in following and enduring under 
such a leader. Many are tain to believe him divinely 
illuminated and impelled — ^to unite the characters of 
teacher and prophet ; and from knowing that he is so 
regarded by others, Macer has come almost to believe 
it liimself. He is tending more and more to construe 
every impulse of his own mind into a divine suggestion, 
and, I believe, honestly experiences difficulty in discri- 
minating between them. Still, I do not deny that it 
would be of advantage for him more and more to come 
in contact with sober and enlightened minds. I shall 
take pleasure, at some fittinz moment, to accompany 
you to his humble dwelling ; tne rather as I would show 
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you also his vnie and children, all of wham ave like 
hhnself — Christians." 

'< I shall not forget the promise." 

Whereupon we separated. 

I then searched tor Publiui^ and makins my pur* 
chases, returned home, Milo following with the books. 

As Milo relieyed himself of his burden, disohargmg 
it upon the floor of the Ubrary, I overheard hun to say— 

<'Lie there, aecuraed rolls 1— may the flames con- 
sume you, ere you are agdin upon my shoulders I For 
none but Piso would I have done what I have. Let 
me to the temple and expiate." 

<<What words are these!" oried Solon, emerging 
suddenly at the sound from a recess^ ^ Who dares to 
heap curses upon books, which are the soul embalmed 
and made imperishable ! What have we here 1 Aha 1 
a new treasure for these vacant shelves, and most 
trimly ordered." 

'* These, venerable Greek," exclaimed Milo, wavfiig 
him away, ''are books of magic — oriental mai^cl 
Have a care 1 A touch mav be fatal 1 Our noble 
roaster affects the Egyptians.'^ 

^ Magic 1" exolaimed Solon, with supreme contempt j 
« art thou so idiotic as to put erodenee in suoh fiuieies f 
Away 1— hinder me not!" And si^ying so, he eagerly 
grasped a volume, and unrolling it, to the beginning of 
the work, dropped it suddenly, as if bitten by a serpent. 

''Har cried Milo, ''said I not sol Art thou so 
idiotic, learned Solon^ as to believe in such iiuioiesl 
How is it with thee I I» thy blood hot or ooldl— 4by 
teeth loose or fastt — ^tl^y arm withered or swollen!" 

Solon stood surveying the pile, with a look partly of 
auger, partly of sorrow. 

'^ N either, fool 1" he replied. " These possess not the 
powLr cr worth fabled of magic They are books of 
drcriinGLi visions, reveries, which are to the mind what 
iug3 svould be for food, and air for drink-*«4nnntritive 
and vain. Papiasl — Irenssus 1 — Hegesippusl— Poly- 
carp I Origen 1 — ^whose names are these, and to whom 
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ftiinnWr ) Some are Bnek^ fiome aro Latiii, but &oi a 
name fiuaovs in the world meeto my eye. But we will 
order them on their sheWea^ and tmst that tune, which 
aceomplwhes all things, will restore reason to Fiso. 
liBo, essay thy strei^ftb-^ny limbs are feeble— and 
lift these upon yonder marUe ; so may age deal gently 
with theeJ^ 

^ Not for their weight in wisdom, Sok>% would I again 
tondi them. I hare borae them hither, and if the 
prieste qpeak indyy my Mild is worth not an obolns* I 
were mad to tempt my fate fartbor/' 

" ATtaatt tibeey then, for a fool aad a shnre, aa thon 
artr 

'^ Nay nowy master Solon, thy own wisdom fioiaabes 
thee. Philosophen^ they aay,. are ever possessors of 
themselves, though for the rest they be beggars." 

^Beggar! sayest tiionf ATsunt, I say, or Papias 
shall teach thee" — and he would have launched Ihe 
roll at &e head of Milo, bat that, with quick instinct, 
fae'shot from the apartment, and left the pedagogue to 
do his own bidding. 

So, Fansia, yon see that Solon M still the irritable <M 
' man he was, and Ihfilo the fool he was. Think not me 
wo^se than either, for hoping so to entertain you. I 
know that^in yonr solitnd» and grie^ eyen sndb piatOFBS 
May be welcome. 

When I related to Julia the scene and the eonvenar- 
tion at Hie shop of Pubilns, she listened not without 
agitetkn, and expresses l^r fears lest su^ extravsh 
ganees, repeated and beeofhe oommon, should inflame 
we minds both of the people and their rulers against 
tile Ghri0tuai& Though I agree with her in lamanting 
the exoess of zeal ^splayed by many of the Christaans, 
and thev needfess assaults upon the characters and 
fiiith of their opposers^ I cannot appsdrand senons 
eonsequQDoeci from them, because their are so few and 
rare, and are palpable exceptions to the general cha- 
racter which I beEere the whole city would unite in 
ascrib^DgtotheChrtstians. Theib mildness and paofflc 
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temper are perhaps the very traits by which they are 
most distinguished, with which they are indeed con- 
tinually reproached. Yet individual acts are often the 
remote causes of vast universal evilr— of bloodshed^ war, 
and revolution. Macer alone is enough to set on fire 
a city, a continent, a world. 

I rejoice, I cannot tell you how sincerely, in all your 
progress. I do not doubt in the ultimate return of the 
city to its former populousness and wealth, at least. 
Aurelian has done well for you at last. His disburse- 
ments for the Temple of the Sun alone are vast, and 
must be more than equal to its perfect restoration. 
Yet his overthrown column you will scarce be tempted 
to rebuild. Forget not to assure Gracchus and Cal- 
pumius of my affection. Farewell. 



LETTER III. 

FROM PISO TO FAUSTA. 

You are right, Fausta, in your unfavourable judgment 
of the Roman populace. . The Romans are not a people 
one would select to whom to propose a religion like this 
of Christianitv. All causes seem to combine to injure 
and corrupt them. They are too rich. The wealth of 
subject kingdoms and provinces finds its way to Rome ; 
and not only in the form of tribute to the treasury of 
the empire, but in that of the private fortunes amassed 
by such as have held offices in them for a few years, 
and who then return to the capital, to dissipate in ex- 
travagances and luxuries, unknown to other parts of the 
world, the riches wrune bjr violence, injustice, and 
ftvarice, from the wretched inhabitants whom fortune 
hud delivered into their power. Yes, the wealth of 
Kome is accumulated in such masses^ not through the 
eliannels of industry or commerce ; it arrives in bales 
and ship-loads, drained from foreign lands by the huid 
of extortion. The palaces aire not to be numbered, built 
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and adorned in a manner surpassing those of the 
monarchs of other nations, which are the private re- 
sidences of those, or of the descendants of those, who 
for a few years have presided over some distant pro- 
vince, but in that brief time, Verres-like, have used 
their opportunities so well as to return home oppressed 
with a w^th which life proves not long enough to 
spend, notwithstanding the aid of dissolute and spend- 
thrift sons. Here have we a single source of evil equal 
to the ruin of any people. The morals of no commu- 
nity could be protected against such odds. It is a moun- 
tain torrent tearing its way through the fields of Uie 
husbandman, whose trees and pUnts possess no strength 
of branch or root to resist the inundUktion. 

Then, in addition to all this, there are the largesses 
of the emperor, not only to his armies but to all the 
citizens of Rome ; which are now so mudi a matter of 
expectation, that rebellions I believe would ensue were 
they not bestowed. Aurelian, before his expedition to 
Asia, promised to every citizen a couple of crowns : he 
has redeemed the promise by the distribution, not of 
money but of bread, two loaves to each, with the figure 
of a crown stamped upon them. Besides this, there 
has been an allowance of meat and pork — so much to 
all the lower orders. He even contemplated the addi- 
tion of wine to the list, but was hindered by the judi- 
cious suggestion of his friend and general, Mucapor, 
that if he provided wine and pork he would next be 
obliged to furnish them fowls also, or public tumults 
might break out. This recalled him to his senses ; 
still however only in part, for the other grants have not 
been withdrawn. In this manner is this whole popu- 
hition supported in idleness. Labour is confined to the 
slaves. ^ The poor feed upon the bounties of the 
emperor, and the wealth so abundantly lavished by 
senators, nobles, and the retired proconsuls. Their 
sole employment is to wait upon the pleasure of their 
many masters, serve them, as they are ready enough to 
do, in the toils and preparations of luxury, and what 
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it by first putting it into a rage with him and all htf 
utters." 

''Especiall/ singular/' added a third, ^that the ad- 
vocate of a religion that, as I hear, condemnB yiolence, 
and consists in the strictness with which the passions 
ai'e governed, should suppose that he was doing anv 
other work than entering a breach in his own eitad^, 
by such ferocity. But it is quite possible his wits are 
touched.'' 

** No, I presume not," said the first ; ** this is a kind 
of zeal which, if I have observed aright, the Christians 
hold in esteem." 

As tiiese separated to distant parts of the shop, I said 
to Probui^ who seemed heavily oppressed by what had 
occurred, '< What demon dwells m that body that has 
just departed!" 

^ Well do you say demon. The better mind of that 
man seems ofttimes seized upon by some foul spirit, 
and bound, and which then acts and speaks in its room. 
But do you not know him!" 

" No, truly ; he is a stranger to me, as he appears to 
be to all." 

** Nevertheless, you have been in his company. You 
forget not the Mediterranean voyage 1" 

<« By no means. I enjoyed it highly, and recall it ever 
with delight." 

" Do you not remember, at the time I narrated to 
you the brief story of my life, that, as t ended, a rough 
voice from among the soldiers exclaimed, * Where now 
are the gods of Rome I' This is that man, the soldier 
Macer ; then bound with fellow-soldiers to the service 
in Africa, now a Christian preacher." 

" I see it now. That man impressed me then, with 
his thin form and all-devouring eves. But the African 
climate, and the gash across his left cheek, and which 
seems to have slightly disturbed the eye upon that side, 
have made him a different being, and almost a terrifie 
one. Is he sound «nd sane ! " 

« Perfectly so," replied Probus, "unless we may say 
that souls earnestly devoted and zealous are mad. 
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oorxnpt and morally destroy. Were I to giye vou a 
pieture of tfafe vices of Rome, it would be too dark and 
foul a one f<Mr your eye to read, but not darker or 
fooler than you will suppose it must necessarilv be to 
agree with what I have already said. Where were is 
BO little industry and so much pleasure, the vices will 
flourish and shoot up to their most gigantic growth. 
Not in the days of Nero were they more luxuriant than 
now. Aurelian, in the first year of his reign, laid upon 
them a severe bnt useful restraint, and they were checked 
for a time. But since he has himself departed from the 
simplicity and rigour of that early day, and actuallv or 
virtually repealed the laws which then were promulged 
for the reformation of the city in its manners, tibe people 
have also relapsed, and the ancient excesses are renewed. 
This certainly is not a people who, in its whole mass, 
will be eager to receive the truths of a religion like this 
of Christianity. It will be repulsive to them. You are 
right in believing that among the greater part it will 
find no favour. But all are not such as I have described. 
There are others difibrent in all respects, and who stand 
waiting the appearance of some principles of philosophy 
or rel^on which shall be powerful enough to redeem 
their country from idolatrv and moral death, as well as 
raise themselves from darkness to light. Some of this 
sort are to be found among the nobles and senators 
themselves — a few among the very dregs of the people, 
but most among those who, securing; for themselves 
competence and independence by their own labour in 
Bome of the useAil arts, and growing thoughtful and 
intelligent with their labour, understand in some degree, 
which others do not, what Ufe is for and what they are 
for, and hail with Joy truths which commend themselves 
to both their reason and affections. It is out of these, 
the very best blood of Borne, that our Christians are 
made. They are, in intelligence and virtue, the very 
bone and muscle of the capital, and of our two millions 
constitute no mean proportion — ^large enough to rule 
and control the whole, should they ever choose to put 
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forth their power. It is among these that the Christiaa 
pratchers aim to spread their doctrines, and when they 
shall all, or in their greater part, be converted — as, j add- 
ing of the future by the past and present, will happen m 
no long time — ^Rome will be safe and the empire safe. 
For it needs, I am persuaded, for Rome to be as pure 
as she is great to be eternal in her dominion, and then 
the civiliser and saviour of the whole world. Oh, glori- 
ous age ! — not remote — ^wl^en truth shall wield the 
sceptre in Caesar's seat, and subject nations of the earth 
no longer come up to Rome to behold and copy her 
vices, but to hear the law and be imbued with the 
doctrine of Christ, so bearing back to the remotest 
province precious seed, there to be planted, and sprins 
up and bear fruit, filling the earth with beauty and 
fragrance! 

These things, Fausta, in answer to the questions at 
the close of your letter, which betray just such an inte- 
rest in the subject which engrosses me, as it gives me 
pleasure to witness. 

I have before mentioned the completion of Aurelian's 
Temple of the Sun, and the proposed dedication. This 
august ceremony is appointed for to-morrow, and this 
evening we are bidden to the gardens of Sallust, where 
is to be all the rank and beauty of Rome. Oh that thou, 
Fausta, couldst be there ! 

I have been, I have seen, I have supped, I have 
returned; and again seated at my table beneath the 
protecting arm of my chosen divinity, I take my pen, 
and, by a few magic flourishes and marks, cause you, a 
thousand leagues away, to see and hear what I have 
seen aiid heud — alas 1 that I cannot cause you to sup 
as I did also. But this is beyond the power of the pen. 

Accompanied by Portia and Julia, I was within the 
palace of the emperor early enough to enjoy the com- 
pany of Aurelian and Livia before the rest of the world 
was there. We were carried to the more private apart- 
ments of the empress, where it is her custom to receive 
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those whose friendflhip she valnes most highly. They 
are in that part of the palace which has undergone no 
alterations since it was the residence of the great histo- 
rian, but shines in all the lustre of a taste and an art 
that adorned a more accomplished age than our own. 
Especially, it seems to me, in the graceful disposition of 
the interiors of their palaces».and me combined richness 
and appropriateness of the art lavished upon them, 
did the genius of the days of Hadrian and Vespasian 
surpass our own. Not that I defend all that that genius 
adopted and immortalised. It was not seldom licentious 
and gross in its conceptions, howeyer unriyalled in the 
art and science by whlchrthey were made to glow upon 
the walls, or actually speak and move in marble or brass. 
In the favourite apartment of Livia, into which we were 
now admitted, perfect in its forms and proportions, the 
walls and ceilings are covered with the story of Leda, 
wrought with an effect of drawing and colour of which 
the present times afford no example. The well-known 
Greek, Polymnestes, was the artist. And this room, in 
all its embellishments, is chaste and cold compared with 
others, whose subjects were furnished to the painter by 
the profligate master himself. ■ 

The room of Leda, as it is termed, is — ^but how beau- 
tiful it is I cannot tell. Words paint poorly to the eye. 
Believe it not less beautiful, nor less exquisitely adorned 
with all that woman loves most — hangings, carpets, and 
couches— than any in the palace of Gracchus orZenobia. 
It was here we found Aurelian and Livia, and his niece 
Aurelia. The emperor— habited in silken robes, richly 
wrought with gold, the inseparable sword at his side, 
from which, at the expense of whatever incongruity, 
he never parts — advanced to the door to receive us, 
saying, 

<* I am happy that the mildness of this autumn day 
permits this pleasure, to see the mother of the Pisos 
beneath my roof. It is rare now-a-days that Rome sees 
her abroad." 
. " Save to the palace of Aurelian," replied my mother, 
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" I now, as iti well known, ney«r move beyond the pre- 
cinota of my own dwelling. Since the captivity and 
death of your former companion in arms, my great 
husband, Cneiua Piso, the widow's hearth has been my 
hall of state, these widow's weeds my only robes. But 
it must be more than private grief, and more than the 
storms of AUtunm or of winter, that would keep me back 
when it is Aurelian who bids to the feast." 

" We owe you many thanks,*' replied the emperor. 
<< Would that the loyalty of the parents were inherited 
by the children ;" casting towards me, as he saluted 
me at the same time, a look which seemed to say that 
he was partly serious, if partly in jest. After mutual 
inquiries and salutations, we were soon seated upon 
couches, beneath a blaee of light which, from the centre 
of the apartment, darted its brightness, as it had been 
the sun itself, to every part of the room. 

** It is no light sorrow to a mothel*'8 heart," said 
Portia, " to know that her two sons, and her only sons, 
are, one the open enemy of his country, the other— what 
riiall I term jrou, Lucius 1 — an innovator upon her 
ancient institutions; and while he believes and calls 
himself—sincerely, I doubt not-^the fHend of his 
country, is in truth, as every good Roman would say — 
not an enemy, my son, I cannot use that word, but as 
it. were — an unconscious injurer. Would that the 
conqueror of the world had power to conquer this boy's 
wiUP 

'< Aurelian, mother," I replied, '* did he possess the 
power, would hesitate to use it in such a cause. But 
it is easy to see that it would demand infinitely more 
power to ohanse one honest mind than to subdue even 
the world by the sword." 

Aurelian for a brief moment looked as if he had 
received a personal affront. 

^ How say you 1" said he $ *^ denumds it more power 
to change one mind than conquer a world 1 Methinks 
it might be done with something less. My soldiers 
often maintain with violence a certain opinion ; but I 
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find it not difficult to caose them to let It go, and tak6 
mine in its place. The argnments I use neyer faiL" 

"That may be/' I replied^ ^in matters of little 
moment. Even in these, however, is it not plain, 
Atuelum, that you cause tiiem not to let go their opi- 
nion, bat merely to suppress it, or affect to change it I 
Your power may compel them ei^er to silence, or to 
an assertion of the very eontrarjr of what they but just 
befoie had declared as their behef ; but it cannot alter 
their minds. That is to be done by reason only, not 
by force." 

"By reason first," answered the emperor; "but if 
that iul, then by force. The ignorant and the pre- 
sumptuous, and the mischievous, must be dealt with 
as we deal with children. If we argue with them, it is 
a fitvour. It is our right, as it is better, to oommand 
and compel.'* 

" Only estabUih it that such and such are ignorant, 
and erroneous, and presumptuous, and I allow that it 
would be right to silence them. But that is the very 
difficulty in the case. How are we to know that they, 
who think differently from ourselves, are ignorant or 
erroneous 1 Surely the fact of the diffbroBoe is not 
satis&etory yroofr 

** They," rejoined Aurelian, *< who depart from a cer- 
tain standard in art are said to err. The thing in this 
case is of no consequence to any, therefore no punish- 
ment ensues. So there is a standard of religion in the 
state, and they who depart from it may be said to err. 
But as religion is essential to the state, they who err 
should be brought back, by whatever application of 
force, and compelled to conform to the standard." 

"In what sense," said Portia, "can common and 
ignorant people be regaxded as fit judges of what con- 
stitutes or does not constitute a true religion! It is a 
subject level scarce to philosophers. If indeed the gods 
should vouchsafe to descend to e&hh and converse with 
men, and in that manner teach some new truth, then 
any one, pofisessed of eyes and ears, might receive it. 
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«iot 7tf«MA it witlKwi presomption. Nay, he could not 
^«l «)» 90 ; Wt not otherwise." 

"^N^w lo^Te yoa stated," said I, <<tliat which con- 
9liil«ili» tbe precise case of Christianity. They who 
VMniTed Cbrntianity in the first instance, did it not by 
^^^'TT^'ng acainst each other such refined arguments 
«» i^ilQsopSers use. They were simply judges of 
watKvs of fiiet — of what their eyes beheld and their 
cflura heard. Grod did vouchsafe to descend to earth, 
and by his messenger converse with men, and teach 
new truth. All that men had then to do was this, to 
see whether the evidence was sufficient that it was a 
God speakine ; and that being made plain, to listen and 
record. And at this day, aU that is to be done is to 
incLuire whether the record be true. If the record be 
a w«Il-authenticated one of what the mouth of Grod 
spoke, it is then adopted as the code of religious truth. 
A& for what the word contains, it requires no acute 
iiitelJe4:t to judge concerning it — ^a child may under- 
stand U all." 

^ Truly," replied Portia, ''this agrees but ill with 
what 1 Lave heard and believed concerning Christianity. 
It has ever been set forth as a thing full of darkness 
and mystery, which it requires the most vigorous 
powers to penetrate and comprehend." 

" Su has it been ever presented to me," added the 
empei^r. ** I have conceived it to be but some new 
furm of Plato's dreams, neither more clear in itself, 
nor promising to be of more use to mankind. So, if I 
eiT not, the learned Porphyrus has stated it." 

" A good fact," here interposed Julia, ** is worth more 
In this argument than the learning of the most learned. 
Is it not sufficient proof, Aurelian, that Christianity is 
eoniewhat sufficiently plain and easy, that women are 
ftble to receive it so readily i Take me as an unanswer- 
able argument on the side of Piso." 

•* Tlie women of Palmyra," replied the emperor, **a8 
I have good reason to know, are more than the men of 
other dimes. 3he who rei^ds Plato and the last essays 
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of Plotinns, of a morning, seated idly beneath the 
shadow of some spreading beech, just as a Roman eirl 
would the ]ast child's story of Spurius about Father 
Tiber and the Milvian Bridge, is not to be received in 
this question as but a woman, 'mih a woman's powers 
of judgment. When the women of Rome receive their 
faith as easily as ^ou do, then may it be held as an 
argument for its smiplici^. But let us now break off 
the thread of this discourse, too severe for the occasion, 
and mingle with our other friends, who by this must 
be arrivwi." 

So with these words we left the apartment where we 
had been sittine, the enmeror having upon one side 
Portia, and on vie other Livia, and moved towards the 
great central rooms of the palace, where guests are 
entertained and the imperial banquets held. 

The company was not numerous ; it was rather re- 
markable for its selectness. Among others not less 
distinguished, there were the venerable Tacitus, the 
consul Capitolinus, Marcellinusthe senator, the prefect 
Varus, the priest Fronto, the generals ProbuQ and 
Muca|K>r, and a few other of the military favourites of 
Aurehan. 

Of the conversation at supper I remember little or 
nothing, only that it was free and light, each seeming 
to enjoy himself and the companion who recUned next 
to him. Aurelian, with a condescending grace which 
no one knows better how to assume than he, urged the 
wine upon his friends, as they appeared occasionally to 
forget it, offering frequently some new and unheard-of 
kind, brought from Asia, Greece, or Africa, and which 
he would exalt to the skies for its flavour. More than 
once did he, as he is wont to do in his sportive mood, 
deceive ns ; for, calling upon us to fill our goblets with 
what he described as a liquor surpassing all of Italy, 
and which might serve for Hebe to pour out for the 
gods, and requiring us to drink it off in honour of Bac- 
chus, Pan, or Ceres, we found, upon lifting our cups 
to drain them, that they had been charged with some 
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colouTod and perfamed medicament more ucxa ox bitter 
than the worst compound of the apothecary, or than 
massican overheated in the vats. These sallies^ coming 
from the master of the worlds were sure to be weU 
received ; his satellitesy of whom not a few were near 
hun, being ready to die with excess of laughter-^the 
attendant sUves catching the jest^ and enjoying it with 
noisy vociferation. I laughed with the rest, for it seems 
wise to propitiate, by an act not absoiutely base, one 
whose ambitious iadL cruel nature, unless soothed and 
appeased by such offerings, is so prone to reveal itself 
in deeds of darkness^ 

When the feast was nearly ended, and the attending 
slaves were employed in loading it for the kst time 
with fruits, olives^ and confections, a troop gS eunuchs, 
richly habited^ entered the apartment ta the sound of 
flutes and horns, bearing upon a platter of gold an im- 
mense bowl or vase of tiie same metal, filled to the brim 
with wine, which they placed in tiie centre of the table, 
and then, at the command of the emperor, with a ladle 
of the same precious material and omamanted with 
gems, served out the wine to the company. At first, 
as the glittering pageant advanced, astonishment kept 
us mute, and caused us involuntarily to rise from our 
couches to wat^ the ceremony of introducing it, and 
fixing it in its appointed place. For never before in 
Rome had there been seen, I am sure, a golden vessel 
of such size, or wrought with art so marvellous. The 
language of wonder and pleasure was heard, on every 
side, from every mouth. Even Livia and JuUa, who 
in Palmyra had been used to the goblets and wine cups 
of the eastern Demetrius, showed amazement not les« 
than the others at a magnificence and a beauty that 
surpassed aU ea;perience and all conception. Just above 
where the bowl was placed hung the principal li^ht, by 
which the table and the apartment were illummated^ 
which, falling in floods up<»i the wroueht or polished 

fold and the thiddy strewed diamonds, caused it to 
laze with a sgLeu&av which the eyes could hardly 
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b^ar, aadf till aocuBtomed to it by gazing, preyented mb 
from minutely examining the ficulptures which, with 
lavish profuaion and consummate art, glowed and 
burned upon the pedestal, the swelling sides, the rim 
and handles of the vase, and coYered the broad and 
golden plain upon which it stood. I happily was near 
it, being seated opposite' Aurelian, and on the inner side 
of the table, which, as the custom now is, was of the 
form of a bent bow, so that I could study at my leisure 
the histories and fables that were wrought over it» 
whole surface. Julia and Livia, being also near it on 
the other side of the table, were in the same manner 
wholly absorbed in the same i^eeable tadk. ' 

Livia being quite carried out of herself by this sudden 
and une^ected splendour — ^having evidently no know* 
ledge of its approadi— like a girl as she still is in her 
natural, unpremeditated movements, rose from her 
couch and eagerly bent forward towards the vase, the 
better to scan its beauties, saying, as she did so, 

" The emperor must himseu stand answerable for all 
breaches of order under circumstances like these. Good 
friends, let all who will freely approach, and leaving 
for a moment that of Bacchus, drink at the fountain 
of Beauty." Whereupon, all who were so disposed 
gathered round the centre of the table. 

" This," said Varus, '* both for size and the perfect 
art lavished upon it, surpasses the glories fabled of the 
buckler of Minerva, whose fame hi^ reached us." 

** You say right ; it does so," said the emperor. " That 
dish of Yitellius was inferior in workmanship, as it was 
less in weight and size than this, which, before you all, 
I here name < The Cup of Livia.' Let us fill asain 
from it, and drink to the empress of all the world. 

AH sprang in eager haste to comply with a command 
that carried with it its own enforcement. 

'^ Whatever," continued the emperor, when our cups 
had been drained, *' may have been the condition of art, 
in other branches of it, in the time of that emperor, 
there was no one then whose power over the metals, 
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or whose knowledge of forms, was comparable with that 
of our own Demetrius ; for this, be it known, is theisole 
work of the Roman — and yet, to speak more truly, it 
must be said the Greek — Demetrius, aided by his 
brother from the east, who is now with him. Let the 
music cease ; we need that disturbance no more ; and 
call in the brothers Demetrius. These are men who 
honour any age and any presence." 

The brothers soon entered ; and never were princes 
or ambassadors greeted with higher honour. All seemed 
to contend which should say^ the most flattering and 
agreeable thing. " Slaves," cried the emperor, << a couch 
and cups for the DemetriL" 

The brothers received all this courtesy with the native 
ease and dignity which ever accompany true genius. 
There was no offensive boldness nor presuming vanity, 
but neither was there any shrinking cowardice nor 
timidity. They felt that they were men not less dis- 
tinguished by the gods than many or most of those in 
whose presence they were, and they were sufficient to 
themselves. The Roman Demetrius resembles much 
his brother of Palmyra, but in both form and counte- 
nance possesses beauty of a higher order. His look is 
contemplative and inward ; his countenance pale and 
yet dark; his features even and exactly shaped, like 
a statue ; his hair short and black ; his dress, as was 
that of him of Palmyra, of the richest stuffs, and show- 
ing that wealth had become their reward as well as 
fame. 

''Let us," cried the emperor, ''in full cups drawn 
from the Livian fount, do honour to ourselves and the 
arts, by drinking to the health of Demetrius of Pal- 
myra and Demetrius of Rome." Every cup was filled 
and drained. " We owe you thank^" then added Aure- 
lian, " that you have completed this great work at the 
time promiMd, though I fear it has been to your own 
cost, for the paleness of your cheeks speaJu not of 
health." 

" The work," replied the Roman Demetrius, " could 
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not have been completed but for the timely and effectual 
aid of my eastern brother, to whose learned hand, 
quicker in its execution than my own, you are indebted 
i6r the mater part of the sculptures upon both the bowl 
and dish." 

^It ia true, noble emperor," said the impetuous 
brother, ** my hand is the quicker of the two, and in 
some parts of this work, especially in whatever pertains 
to the east, and to the forms of building or of vegetation 
or costume seen chiefly or only there, my knowledge 
was perhaps more exact and minute than his ; but let 
it be received, that the head that could design these 
forms, and conceive and arrange these historiesi and 
these graceful ornaments — ^to my mind more fruitful 
of genius than all else— observe you them t have you 
scanned them all I — ^belongs to no pther than Deme- 
trius of Rome. In my whole hand there resides not 
the sMll that is lodged in one of his fingers — nor in 
my whole head the power that lies behind one of his 
eyes." 

The enthusiasm of the eastern brother called up a 
smile upon the faces of all, and a blush upon the white 
cheek of the Roman. 

^My brother is younger than I," he said, " and his 
blood runs quicker. All that he says, though it be a 
picture of the truest heart ever lodged in man, is yet to 
DC taken with abatement. But for him, this work would 
have been fax below its present merit Let me ask you 
especially to mark the broad border where is set forth 
the late triumph, and ambassadors, captives, and ani- 
mals of all parts of the earth, especially of the east, are 
seen In theur appropriate forms and habits. That is all 
from the chisel of my brother. Behold here" — and, 
riflitig, he approached the vase, and vast as it was, by a 
toucb-xso was it constructed — ^turned it round — ^ be- 
hold here, where is figured the Queen of in the 

enthnsiaam of art he had forgotten for a moment to 
whom he was speaking, for at that instant his eye fell 
upon the countenance of Julia, who stood near him, and 
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which he saw cast down by an uncontrollable grief. 
He paused, confused and grieved — saying, as he turned 
back the vase, '' Ah me I cruel and indiscreet ! Pardon 
me, noble ladies ; and yet I deserve it not" 

" Go on, go on, Demetrius," said Julia, assuming a 
cheerful air. ^'<You offend me not. The course of 
empire must have its way ; individuals are but emmeta 
in the path. I am now used to this, believe me. It is 
for you rather, and the rest, to forgive in me a sudden 
weakness." 

Demetrius, thus commanded, resumed, and then with 
minuteness, with much learning and eloquence, dis- 
coursed successively upon the histories or emblematic 
devices of this the chief work of his hands. All were 
sorry when he ceased. 

<* To what you have overlooked," said Aurelian, as he 
paused, ** must I call you back, seeing it is that part of 
the work which I most esteem, and in which at this 
moment I and all, I trust, are most interested—- the 
sculptures upon the platter ; and which represent the 
new temple and ceremonies of the dedication, which 
to-morrow we celebrate.** 

'* Of this," replied Demetrius, '' I said less, because 
perhaps the work is inferior, having been committed, 
our time being short, to the hands of a pupil-— ft pupU, 
however, I beg to say, who, if the Divine providence 
spare him, will one day, and that not a remote one, cast 
a shadow upon his teachers.'* 

<< That will he," said the brother ; ** Flacous is full of 
the truest inspiration.** 

^^ But to the dedication — the dedication,** interrupted 
the hoarse voice of Fronto. 

Demetrius started and shrank backward a step at 
that aound, but instantly recovered himself, and read 
Int^i an intelligible language many of the otherwise ob- 
ecu TO and learned detiuls of the sculpture. As he ended, 
the emperor said, 

* ^ We thank you, Demetrius, for your learned lecture, 
which has given a new value to your work. And now. 
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while it is in my mind, let me beipeak, tm soon as lei- 
sure and inclination shall wrre^ a silver statue gilded 
of Apollo^ for the great altar, which to-morrow will 
Bcaree be graced with such a one as will agree with the 
temple and iii other ornaments." 

Demetrius, as this was uttered, again started, and his 
countenance became of a deadly paleness. He hesitated 
a moment, aa if studying how to order his words so as 
to express least offensively an offensive truth. On the 
instant I suspected what the truth was; but I was 
wholly unprepared for it. I had received no intimation 
of such a thing* 

<< Grreat emperor," he began, *< I am sorry to say, and 
yet not sorry, that I cannot now as once labour for the 
decoration of the temples and their worship. I am" — 

« Ye gods of Borne I" cried Fronto. 

*< Peace," said the emperor, ^ let him be heard« How 
say you!" 

« I am now a Christian, and I hold it not lawful to 
bestow my power and skill in the workmanship of gods 
in whom I believe nol^ and thus become the instrument 
of an erroneous faith in others." 

This was uttered firmly, but with modesty. The 
countenance of the emperor was overclouded for a 
moment* But it partially cleared up again as he said, 

^ I hty not, Demetrius, the least constraint upon you. 
The four years that I have h^d this power in Bome^ 
have been years of freedom to my people in this respect. 
Whether I have done well in that for our city and the 
empnre, many would doubt. I almost doubt mysell" 

** That would they, by Hercules 1" said the soft voice 
of Varusfjost at my ear, and intended chiefly for me. 

'^ My brother," said Demetrius, ** will be happy to 
execute for the emperor the work which he has been 
pleased to ask of me. He remains steadfast in the faith 
in which he was reared-^'the popular faith of Athens*" 

« ApoUo," said Demetrius of Palmyra, •* is my espe- 
cial favourite among all the gods, and of him I have 
irrought move atatues In silver, gold, or ivory, or of 
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these YariouBlv and curiously combined, than of all the 
others. If I would be honoured in this labour, I should 
request to adopt the marble image now standing in the 
baths of Caracalla, and once, it is said, the chief wonder 
of Otho's palace of wonders, as a model after which, 
with some deviations, to mould it. I think I could 
make that that should satisfy Aurelian and Rome." 

V << Do it, do it," said the emperor, " and let it be seen 
that the worshipper of his country's gods is not behind 
him who denies them, in his power to do them honour." 

^ I shall not sleep," said the enthusiastic artist, " till 
I have made a model in wax at least of what at this 
moment presents itself to my imagination." Sayine 
which, with little ceremony, as if the empire depended 
upon his reaching on the instant his chalk and wax, 
and to the infinite amusement of the company, he rose 
and darted from the apartment, the slaves making w&y 
as for a missile that it might be dangerous to obstruct. 

'< But in what way," said Aurelian, turning to the 
elder Demetrius, ''have you been wrought upon to 
abandon the time-honoured religion of Rome! Me* 
thinks the whole world is becoming of this persuasion." 

'' If I may speak freely"— 

'' With utmost freedom," said Aurelian. 

'< I may then say, that ever since the power to reflect 
upon matters so deep and high had been mine, I had 
doubted first the truth of the popular religion, and then 
soon rejected it, as what brought to me neither comfort 
nor hope, and was burdened widi things essehtiidly 
incredible and monstrous. For many years, man^ weary 
years — ^for the mind demands something positive in 
this quarter, it cannot remain in suspense and vacant—* 
I was without belief. Why it was so long before I 
turned to the Christians I know not, unless. because of 
the reports which were so common to their disadvan* 
tage, and the danger which has so often attended a 

Erofession of their faith. At length, in a fortunate 
our, there fell into my hands the sacred books of ^e 
Chnstians, and I needed little besides to show me that 
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theirs is a true and almighty faith, and that all that is 
current in the city to its dishonour is false and calum* 
nious. I am now happy, not only as an artist and a 
Roman, but as a man and an immortal." 

" You speak earnestly," said AuroUan. 

^I feel so," replied Demetrius, a generous glow 
lighting up his pale countenance. 

^ Would," rejoined the emperor, ^ that some of the 
zeal of these duristians might be infused into the slug- 
gish spirits of our own people. The ancient faith suffers 
through neglect, and the prevailing impiety of those 
who are its disciples." 

"May it not rather be," said Fronto, "that the 
ancient religion of the state, having so long been ne- 
glected by uiose who are its appointed guardians, to the 
extent that even Judaism and now Christianity, which 
are but disguised forms of atheism, have been allowed 
to insinuate and intrench themselves in the empire, 
the gods now in anger turn away from us, who have 
been so unfaithful to ourselves, and thus this pUusible 
impiety is permitted to commit its havocs. I believe 
the gods are ever faithful to the faithful." 

"What good citizen, too," added Varus, "but must 
lament to witness the undermining and supplanting of 
those venerable forms under which this universal empire 
has grown to its present height of power ? He is scarcely 
a Roman who denies the gods of Rome, however obser- 
vant he may be of her laws and other institutions. 
Religion is her greatest law." 

" These are hard questions," said the emperor. " For 
know you not that some of our noblest, and fairest, and 
most beloved, have written themselves followers of this 
Gralilean Grod I How can we deal sharply with a people 
at whose head stands the head of the noble house of the 
Piaos, and a princess of the blood of Palm^ V 

Although Aurelian uttered these words in a manner 
almost sportive to the careless ear, yet I confess myself 
to have discovered at the moment an inward expression 
of the countenance, and a tone in the voice, which for 
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the time gave me uneasiness. I was about to speak, 
when the venerable Taoitus addresaed the emperor, 
and said, 

" I can never think it wise to interfere with violence 
in the matter of men's worship. It is impossible, I 
believe, to compel mankind to receive any one instita- 
tion of religion, because different tribes of men, diffe- 
rent by nature and by education, will and do demand, 
not the same, but different forms of belief and worship. 
Why should they be alike in this, while they separate 
so widely in other matters! and can it be a more hope- 
ful enterprise to oblige them to submit to the same rules 
in their religion, than it would be to compel them to 
feed on the same food, and use the same forms of lan- 
guage or dress t I know that former emperors have 
thought and acted differently. They have deemed it a 
possible thing to restore the ancient unity of worship, 
by punishing with severity, by destroying the lives even 
of such as should dare to think for themselves. But 
their conduct is not to be defended, either as right in 
itself, or best for the state. It has not been true as 
policy. For is it not evident, how oppression of those 
who believe themselves to be possessed of truth impor- 
tant to mankind, serves but to bind them the more 
closely to their opinions! Are they, for a little suffer- 
ing, to show themselves such cowards as to desert their 
own convictions, and prove false to the interests of mul- 
titudes ! Bather, say they, let us rejoice in such a 
cause to bear reproach. This is the language of our 
nature. Nay, such persons come to prize suffering, to 
make it a matter of pride and boasting. Their rank 
among themselves is by and by determined by the readi- 
ness with which they offer titemselves as sacrifices for 
truth and God. Are such persons to be deterred by 
threats, or the actual infliction of punishment!" 

«The error has been," here said the evil-boding 
Fronto, ^ that the infliction of punishment went not to 
the extent that is indispensable to the gaoeess of such 
a work. The noble Piso will exouae me ; we are but 
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dealing witli abstractions. Oppress those who are in 

error only to a certain degree, not extreme, and it is 

most true they cling the closer to their error. We see 

this in the punishment of children. Their obstinacy 

and pride are increased by a suffering which is slight, 

and which seems to say, ' I am too timid, weak, or 

loving, to inflict more.' So, too, with our slaves. Whose 

slaves ever rose a second time against the master's 

I authority, whose first offence, however slight, was met, 

f not by words or lashes, but by racks and the cross f 

** Nay, good Fronto, hold ; your zeal for the gods 

bears you away beyond the bounds of courtesy." 

" Forgive me, then, great sovereign, and you who are 
here — if you may; but neither time nor place shall 
deter me, a minister of the great god of fight, from 
asserting the principles upon which his worship rests, 
and, as I deem, the empire itself. Under Decius, had 
true Romans sat on the tribunals, had no hearts too 
soft for such offices turned traitors to the head, had no 
accursed spirit of avarice received the bribes which 
procured security to individuals, families, and commu- 
nities ; had there been no commutations of punishment, 

then" 

** Peace, I say, Fronto ; thou marrest the spirit of 
the hour. How came we thus again to this point! 
Such questions are for the council>room or the Senate. 
Yet, truth to say, so stirred seems the mind of this 
whole people in the matter, that in battle one may as 
well escape from the din of clashing arms or the groans 
of the dying, as in Rome avoid this argument. Nay,, 
bjr my sword, not a voice can I hear, either applauding, 
disputing, or condemning, since I have set on foot this 
new war in the east. Once, the city would have rung 
with acclamations that an army was gathering for such 
an enterprise. Now, it seems quite forgotten that 
Valerian once fell, or that, late though it be, he ought 
to be revenged. This Jewish and Christian argument 
fills all heads, and clamours on every tongue. Come, 
let us shake off this demon in a new cup, and drink 
deep to the revenge of Valerian." 
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"And of tbe gods," ejaculated Pronto, as he lifted 
the goblet to his lips. 

''There again r' quickly and sharply demanded 
Aurelian, bending his dark brows upon the o£Fender. 

^ Doubtless," said Portia, " he means well, though 
over zealous and rash in speech. His heart, I am sure, 
seconds not the cruel language of his tongue. So at 
least I will believe ; and in the mean time hope that the 
zeal he has displayed for the ancient religion of our 
country may not be without its use upon some present" 
—glancing her eye towards me and Julia — ** who, with 
what I trust will prove a brief truancy, have wandered 
from their household gods and the temples of their 
fathers." 

** May the gods grant it," added Livia, '^ and restore 
the harmony which should reign in our families and in 
the capital 1 Life is over brief to be passed in quarrel. 
Now let us abandon our cups. Sir Christian Piao I 
lead me to the gardens, and let the others follow as they 
may our good example." 

The gardens we found, as we passed from the palace, 
to be most brilliantly illuminated with lamps of every 
form and hue. We seemed suddenly to have passed to 
another world, so dream-like was the effect of the mul- 
titudinous lights as they fell with whito, red, lurid, or 
golden glare upon bush or tree, grotto, statue, or marble 
fountain. 

« Forget here, Lucius Piso," said the kind-hearted 
Livia, << what you have just heard from the lips of that 
harsh bigot, the savage Fronto. Who could have looked 
'for such madness ! Not again, if I possess the power 
men say I do, shall he sit at the table of Aurelian. Poor 
Julia, too ! But see ! she walks with Tacitus. Wisdom 
and mercy are married in him, and both will shed 
comfort on her." 

** I cannot but lament," I replied, « that a creature 
like Fronto should have won his way so far into the 
confidence of Aurelian. But I fear him not, and do 
not believe that he will have power to oxge the emperor 
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to the adoption of measarss to which his own wisdom 
and native feelings most stand opposed. The rage of 
such men as Eronto, and the silent pity and soom of 
men immeasurably his superiors, we have both now 
learned to bear without oomplaini^ though not without 
some inward suffering. To be shut out m>m the hearts 
of so many who once ran to meet us on our approaeh — 
nor only that, but to be held by them as impious and 
atheistical, monsters whom the earth is sick of, and 
whom the gods are besought to destroy— this is a part 
of our burden which we feel to be heaviest. Heaven 
preserve to us the smiles and the love of Livia." 

'' Doubt not that they will ever be yours. But I 
trust that sentiments like those of Tacitus will bear 
sway in the councils of Aurelian, and that the present 
calm will not be disturbed." 

Thus conversing, we wandered on, beguiled by such 
talk and the attractive splendours of the garden, till 
we found ourselves separated, apparentiy by some dis- 
tance, from our other friends ; none passed us and none 
met us. We had reached a remote and solitary spot, 
where fewer lamps had been hung, and the light was 
faint and unequal. Not sorry to be thus alone, we 
seated ourselves on the low pedestal of a group of sta- 
tuary — once the favourite resort of the fair and false 
Terentia — whose forms could scarcely be defined, and 
which was enveloped at a few paces distant with shrubs 
and flowers, forming a thin wall of partition between 
us and anotiier walk, corresponding to the one we were 
in, but winding away in a different direction. We had 
sat not long, either silent or conversing, ere our atten- 
tion was caught by the sound of approaching voices, 
apparently in earnest discourse. A moment and we 
knew them to be those of Fronto and Aurelian. 

" By the gods, his life shall answer it !" said Aurelian, 
with vehemence, but with suppressed tones : << who but 
he was to observe the omens ? Was I to know that 
to-day is the ides, and to-morrow the day after! The 
rites must be postponed/' 
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** It were better not, in my judgment,'* said Pronto ; 
*< all the other signs are &yoorable. Never, Papirins 
assured me, did the sacred chickens seize so eagerly 
the crumbs. Many times, as he closely watched, did 
he obserre them— which is rare — drop them from their 
mouths overfilled. The times he has exactly recorded. 
A rite like this put oif, when all Rome is in expectation^ 
would, in the opinion of all the world, be of a more 
unfavouvable interpretation, than if more than the day 
were against us." 

** You counsel weU. Let it go on." 

'* But to ensure a fortunate event, and propitiate the 
gods, I would early, and before the august ceremonies, 
oifer the most costly and acceptable sacrifice." 

'< That were well also. In the prisons there are cap- 
tives of Grermany, of Gaul, of Egypt, and Palmyra. 
Take what and as many as vou will. If we ever make 
sure of the favour of the goos, it is when we offer freely 
that which we hold at the highest ^rice." 

^ I would rather they were Christians," urged Pronto. 

<<That cannot be," said Anrelian. ''I question if 
there be a Christian within the prison walls ; and, were 
there hundreds, it is not a criminal I would bring to 
the altar. I would as soon offer a diseased or ill-shaped 
buU." 

*< But it were an easy matter to seize such as we 
might want. Not, O Aurelian, till this accursed race 
is exterminated, will the heavens smile as formerly 
upon our counti^. Why are the alters tiius forsaken ! 
Why are the temples no longer thronged as once! 
Why do the great, and the rich, and the learned, silently 
withhold their aid, or openly scoff and jeer ! Why are 
our sanctuaries crowded only by the scum and refuse 
of the city?" 

** I know not — question me not thus." 

'* Is not the reason palpable and gross to the dullest 
mindt Is it not because of the daily growth of this 
blaspheming and atheistical crew, who, by horrid arts, 
seduce the young, the timid, and above all the women, 
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wbo ev€r draw the world with them, to join them in 
their unhallowed orgies, thus stripping the temples of 
their worshippers, and dragging the gods thenuKlves 
from their seats! Think yon the gc^ look on with 
pleasnrei, while their altars and temples are profaned 
or abandoned, and a religion that denies tiiem rears 
itself upon their ruins!'* 

<* I know not — say no more." 

^ Is it possible religion or the state should prosper, 
while he, who is not only vieegerent of the gods, uni- 
Yersal monarch, but what is more, their sworn pontifes 
maximus, eonnives at tiieir existence and dissemina- 
tion" 

«ThonUestl» 

^'Harbouring even benei^th the imperial roof, and 
feasting at the imperial table, the very heads and chief 
ministers of this black mischief" 

« Hold, I say. I swear, by all the gods known and 
unknown, that another word, and thy head shall answer 
it. Is my soul that of a lamb, that I need this stirring 
up to deeds of blood! Am I so lame and backward^ 
when the gods are to be defended, that I am to be thus 
charged! Let the lion sleep when he will ; chafed too 
much, and he may spring and slay at random. I love 
not the Christians, nor any who flout the gods and their 
worship; that thou knowest w^. But I love Piso, 
Aurelia, and the divine Julia; that thou knowest as 
well. Now no more.** 

"For my life," said Fronto, «I hold it ehcap, if I 
may but be faithful to my office and the gods." 

<< I believe it, Fxonto. The gods will reward thee. 
Let us on." 

In the earnestness of their talk they had paused, and 
stood just before us, being separated but by a thin screen 
of shrubs. We continued rooted to our seats while this 
conversation went on, held there both by the impossibi- 
lity of withdrawing without observation, and by a desire 
to hear, I confess it, what was thus in a manner forced 
upon me, and concerned so nearly, not only myself, but 
thousands of my fellow-Christians. 
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WKen they were hidden from us by the 'winding of 
the pAthy we rose and turned towards the palace. 

<<That savage I" said Livia. <^ How strange that 
Aurelian, who knows so well how to subdue the worlds 
should have so little power to shake off this reptile !" 

« There is power enough," I replied ; ** but, alas ! I 
fear the will is wanting. Superstition is as deep a prin- 
ciple in the breast of Aurelian as ambition, and of that 
Fronto is the most fitting high priest. Aurelian places 
him at the head of religion m the state for those very 
qualities, whose fierce expression has now made us 
tremble. Let us hope that the emperor will remain 
where he now is, in a position from which it seems 
Fronto is unable to dislodge him, and all will go well." 

We soon reached the palace, where, joining Julia 
and Portia, our chariot soon bore us to the Coelian 
hill. Farewell. 



LETTER IV. 

FROM PISO TO FAUSTA. 

I PROMISED you, Fausta, before the news should reach 
you in any other way^, to relate the occurrences and 
describe the ceremonies of the day appointed for the 
dedication of the new Temple of the Sun. The day has 
now passed, not without incidents of even painful interest 
to ourselves, and therefore to you, and I sit down to 
fuini my engagements. 

Vaitt i» reparations had been making for the dedication 
Tqv miiiiy days or even months preceding, and the day 
arose upon a city full of expectation of the shows, cere- 
moiueaj and games that were to reward their long and 
patient waiting. Fo> the season of the year the day 
was hot, unnaturally so; and the sky filled with those 
maaaive clouds, piled like mountains of snow one upon 
another, which, while they both please the eye by their 
foniis Qnd veil the .fierce splendours of the sun as they 
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BOW and then sail across his face, at the same time 
portend wind and stonn. All Rome was early astir. 
It was ushered in by the criers trayersing the streets 
and proelaiming the rites and spectacles of the day — 
what they were and where to be witnessed — followed by 
troops of boysy imitating in their grotesque way the 
pompous declsuntions m the men of authority, not 
uivfrequently drawing down upon their heads the curses 
aod the batons of the insulted dignitaries. A troop of 
this sort passed the windows of the room in which Julia 
and I were sitting at our morning meal. As the crier 
ended his prodamation, and the shouts of the applauding 
urchins died away, Milo, who is our attendant in pre- 
ference to any other and all others, observed — 

** That the fellow of a crier deserved to have his head 
beat about with his own rod, for coming round with his 
news not till after the greatest show of the day was 
over." 

« What mean you T I asked. « Exphun." 

*^ What should I mean," he replied, '' but the morning 
sacrifice at the temple." 

'' And what so wonderful," said Julia, ^ in a morning 
sacrifice I The temples are open every morning, are 
they not r 

** Yes, truly are they," rejoined Milo ; ^ but not for 
so great a purpose. ^ Curio wished me to have been 
there, and says nothing could have been more propi- 
tious. They died as the gods love to have them." 

<< Was there no bellowing nor struggling, then V* said 
Julia. 

'< Neither, Curio assures me ; but they met the knife 
of the priest as they would the sword of an enemy on 
the field of battle." 

" How say you I" said Julia, quickly, turning pale ; 
" do I-'hear aright, Milo, or are you mocking ! God 
forbid that you should speak of a human sacrifice." 

^ It is even so, mistress. And why should it not be 
so ! If the Savour of the gods, upon whom we all depend, 
as the pr^ts tell us, is to be purchased so well in np 
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which he saw cast down by an unoontroUable grief. 
He paused, confused and grieyed-~8aying> as he turned 
back the vase, " Ah me 1 cruel and indiscreet I Pardon 
me, noble hidies ; and yet I deserve it not." 

" Go on, go on, Demetrius," said Julia, assuming a 
cheerful air. ^'^You offend me not. The eoume of 
empire must have its way ; individuals are but emmeta 
in me path. I am now used to this, believe me. It is 
for you rather, and the rest, to forgive in me a sudden 



Demetrius, thus commanded, resumed, and tiiea with 
minuteness, with much learning and eloquence, dis- 
coursed successively upon the histories or emblematic 
devices of this the chief work of his hands. All were 
sorry when he ceased. 

" To what you have overlooked," said Aurelian, as he 
paused, " must I call you back, seeing it is that part of 
the work which I most esteem^ and in which at this 
moment I and all, I trust, are most interested— the 
sculptures upon the platter; and which represent the 
new temple and ceremonies of the dedication, which 
to-morrow we celebrate." 

'^ Of this," replied Demetrius, '< I said less, because 
perhaps the work is inferior, having been committed, 
our time being short, to the hands of a pupil— a |>apil, 
however, I beg to say, who, if the Divine providenoe 
spare him, will one day, and that not a remote one^cast 
a shadow upon his teachers.*' 

<^ That will he," said the brother; "* Flacous is fiiU of 
the truest inspiration." 

^ But to the dedication — the dedication," interrupted 
the hoarse voice of Fronto. 

Demetrius started and shrank backward a step at 
that sound, but instantly recovered himself, and read 
into an intelligible language many of the otherwise ob- 
scure and learned detuls m the sculpture. As he ended, 
the emperor said, 

'^ We thank you, Demetrius, for your learned lectura, 
which has given a new value to your work. And now, 
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At ihe appointed hoar we were at the palace of 
Aurelian on the Palatine, where a procesaion, pompous 
a« art, andrank, and numbers could make it, was formed, 
to move thence by a winding and distant route to the 
temple near the foot of the QuirinaL Julia repaired 
with Portia to a place of observation near the templfr^ 
I to the palace to join the company of the emperor. Of 
the goreeoua magnificence of the procession I shall tell 
you nowing. It was in extent and variety of pomp and 
costliness of decoration, a copy of that of the late 
triumph, and went even beyond the captivating splen- 
dour of the example. Roman music — which ia not that 
of Palmyz»— lent such charms as it could to our pas- 
sage through the streets to the temple, from a thousand 
performers. 

As we drew near to the lofty fabric, I thought that 
no scene of such various beauty and magnificence had 
ever met my eye. The temple itself is a work of unri- 
valled art. In size it surpasses any other building of 
the same kind in Rome, and for the excellence of work- 
manship and purity of design^ although it may fall 
below the standard of Hadrian's age, yet for a certain 
air of grandeur and luxuriance of invention in its de- 
tails, and lavish profusion of embellishment in gold and 
silver, no temple or other edifice of any preceding age 
ever perhaps resembled it. Its order is the Corinmian, 
of the Rauuui form, and the entire building is sur- 
rounded by its slender columns, each composed of a 
single piece of marble. Upon the front is wrought 
Apollo surrounded by the Hours. The western ex- 
tremity is approached by a flight of steps, of the same 
breadth as the temple itself. At the eastern thei*e ex- 
tends beyond the walls, to a distance equal to the length 
of the buildixig, a nuurble platform, upon which stands 
the altar of sacrifice, and which is ascended by various 
flights of steps^ some little more than a gently rising 
plain, up which the beasts are led that are destined to 
^e altar. 

When this vast extent of wall and column, of the most 
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< ^ * "^|" g brij^tneas, came into view, every where covered, 
iogeuisr with the surroimdiiig temples, palaoes, and 
theatres, with a dense mass of hmnan beings, of all 
dimsB and xegions, dressed out in their richest attire 
<— musio from, innumerable instruments fiUing the 
hfiavQos with harmonywHahouts of the proud and ex- 
tiled popolaoe every few moments, and from different 
pointe, as Aurelian advanced, shaking the air with its 
t hrilling din the neighing of horses, the frequent 
blasts of the trumpet-«the whole made more solemnly 
imposing by the vast masses of cloud which swept over 
the sky, now suddenly unveiling and again eclipsmg the 
mn, the great god of this idolatry, and from which few 
eould withdraw their gaze ;— when at once this all broke 
upon my eye and ear, I was like a child who before had 
sever seen aught but his own village and his own rural 
temple, in the effect wrought upon me, and the passive- 
BflSB with which I abandoned myself to the sway of the 
■ttaaes. Not one there was more ravished by the out- 
w:irAJ circumstance and show. I thought of Rome^s 
thousand years, of her power, her greatness, and uni- 
vt?i^ empire, and for a moment my step was not less 
proud than that of Aurelian. But after that moment 
— wheu the senses had had their fill, when the eye had 
Et*en the glory, and the ear had fed upon the humony 
and the praise-^-then I thought and felt very diffe- 
x«D tly. Sorrow and compassion for these gay multitudes 
vfere &t my heart ; prophetic forebodings of disaster, 
dMiger, and ruin to those to whose sacred cause I had 
linked myself, made my tongue to falter in its speech and 
my Unibs to tremble. I thought that the superstition 
tli»t was upheld by the wealm and the power "^ose 
umiifestations were before me, had its roots in the very 
o«utr0 of Ihe earth — far too deep down for a few like 
Biyeelf ever to reach them. I was like one whose last 
liopo of life and escape is suddenly struck away. 

I vf&s. roused from these meditations by our arrival 
«t the eastern front of the temple. Between the two 
mhiAhlI columns, on a throne of gold and ivory, sat the 
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emperor of the world, surrounded bv the senate, the 
colleges of angiiTS and haruspioes, and by the priests of 
the yariouB temples of the capital, all in their peculiar 
oostorae. Then Fronto, the priest of the temple, when 
the crier had proclaimed that the hour of worship and 
sacrifice had come, and had commanded silence to be 
.observed— standiD|[ at the altar, glittering in his white 
and golden robes like a messenger of light— bared his 
heady and lifting his face up toward the sun, offered in 
dear and sounding tones the prayer of dedication. As 
he came toward £e close of his prayer, he, as is so 
usual, with loud and almost frantic cries and importu- 
nate repetition, called upon the god to hear him, and 
then with appropriate names and praises invoked the 
Father of gods and men to be present and hear. Just 
as he had thus solemnly invoked Jupiter by name, and 
was about to call upon the other gods in the same 
manner, the clouds, which had been deepening and 
darkening, suddenly obscured the sun; a distant peal 
of thund^ rolled .along the heavens, and at the same 
moment, from the dark recesses of the temple, a voice 
of preternatural power came forth, proclaiming so that 
the whole multitude heard the word»— *' Qod is but one ; 
the King eternal, immortal, invisible." It is impossible 
to describe the horror that seized tiiose multitudes. 
Many cried oat with fear, and each seemed to shrink 
behind the other. Paleness sat upon every face. The 
priest paused as if struck by a power from above. Even 
the brazen Fronto was applied. Aurelian leaped from 
his seat, and by his countenance, white and awe-struck, 
showed that to him it came as a voice from the gods. 
He spoke not, but stood gazing at the dark entrance 
into tiiie temple from which the sound had come. Fronto 
hastily approached him, and whispering but one word 
as it were into his ear, the emperor started ; the spell 
that bound him was dissolved ; and recovering himself 
— ^making indeed as though a very different feeling had 
possessed hinv*-cried out in fierce tones to his guards, 
*^ Search the temple; some miscreant hid away 
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lunong the columns profanes thus the worship and the 
place. Seize him, and drag him forth to instant death." 

The guards of the emperor and the servants of the 
temple rushed in at that bidding, and searched in every 
part the interior of the building. They soon emerged, 
saying that the search was fruitless. The temple in ^1 
its aisles and apartments was empty. 

The ceremonies, quiet being again restored, then 
went on. Twelve bulls, of purest white and of perfect 
forms, their horns bound about with fillets, were now 
led by the servants of the temple up the marble steps 
to the front of the altar, where stood the cultrarii and 
haruspices, ready to slay them and examine their 
entraUs. The omens, as gathered by the eyes of all 
from the fierce strugglings and bellowings of the ani- 
mals as they were led toward the place of sacrifice — 
some even escaping from the hands pf those who had 
the management of them — and from the violent and 
convulsive throes of others as the blow fell upon their 
heads, or the knife severed their throats, were of the 
darkest character, and brought a deep gloom upon the 
brow of the emperor. The report of the haraspices 
upon examination of the entrails was little calculated 
to remove that gloom. It was for the most part unfa- 
vourable. Especially appalling was the sight of a heart 
so lean and withered that it scarce seemed possible it 
should ever have formed a part of a living animal. 
But more harrowing than all was the voice of Fronto, 
who, prying with the haruspices into the smoking carcass 
of one of the slaughtered bulls, suddenly cried out with 
horror that ^* no heart was to be found !" 

The emperor, hardly to be restrained by those near 
him from some expression of anger, ordered a more 
diligent search to be made. 

<< It is not in nature that such a thing should be," ho 
said. '^ Men are, in truth, sometimes without hearts ; 
but brutes, as I think, never." 

The report was, however, confidently confirmed. 
Fronto himself approached, and said that his eye had 
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horn the first l}een upon the beast, and the exact tratfa 
had been stated. 

The carcasses, such parts as were for the flames, 
were then laid npon the vast altar, and the flames of 
the sacrifice ascended. 

The heavens were again obscured by thick clouds, 
which, accumuhitmg into dark masses, began now nearer 
and nearer to shoot forth lightning and roll their 
thunders. The priest commenc^ the Ust office — sprayer 
to the god to whom the new temple had been thus 
Bolenmly eonsecrated. He again bowed his head, and 
again lifted up his voice. But no sooner had he invoked 
the god of the temple and besought his ear, than again 
from its dark interior the same awful sounds issued 
forth, this time saying <<Thy gods, O Rome, are false 
and lying gods. God is but one V* 
X Aurelian, pale as it seemed to me with superstitious 
fear, strove to shake it off*, giving it artfully and with 
violence the appearance of offended dignity. His voice 
was a shriek rather than a human utterance, as he 
cried out — 

« This is but a Christian device ; search the temple 
till the accursed Nazarene be found, and hew him 
piecemeal" — More he would have said, but at the 
instant a bolt of lightning shot from the heavens, and 
lighting upon a large sycamore which shaded a part of 
the temple court, clove it in twain. The swollen cloud 
at the same moment burst, and a deluge of rain poured 
upon the city, the temple, the gazing multitudes, and 
the just kindled altars. The sacred fires went-out io 
hissing and darkness ; a tempest of wind whirled the 
limbs of the slaughtered victims into the air, and abroad 
over the neighbouring streets. All was confusion, 
uproar, terror, and dismay. The crowds sought safety 
in the houses of the nearest inhabitants, and in the 
porches of the palaces. Aurelian and the senators, 
and those nearest him, fled to the interior of the temple. 
The heavens blazed with the quick flashing of the 
Hghtuing, and the temple itself seemed to rock beneath 
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the Toice of the thunder. I nerer knew in Rome bo 
terrific a tempest. The stoutest trembled, for life hnnff 
by a thread. Great numbers, it has now been found, 
in erery part of the capital, foil a prey to the fiery 
bolts. The Capitol itself was struck, and the brass 
statue of Vespasian in the Forum thrown down and 
partiy melted. The Tiber in a few hours overran its 
banks, and laid much of the city on its borders under 
water. 

But ere lone the storm was over. The retreating 
clouds, but stiU sullenly muttering in the distance as 
thev rolled away, were gaily lighted up by the sun^ 
which again shone forth in his splendour. The scat- 
tered limbs of the victims were collected and again laid 
upon the altar. Dry wood being brought, the flames 
quickly shot upward and consumed to the last joint and 
bone the sacred offerings. Fronto once more stood 
before the altar, and now uninterrupted, performed 
the last office of tiie ceremony. Then around the tables 
spread within the temple to the honour of the gods, 
feasting upon the luxuries contributed by every quarter 
of the earth, and filling high with wine, the adverse 
omens of the day were by most forgotten. But not bv 
Aureliim. No smile was seen to light up his dark. 
countenance. The lests of Varus and the wisdom of 
Porphyrus alike failed to reach him. Wrapped up in 
his own thoughts, he brooded gloomily over what nad 
happened, and strove to read the interpretation of 
portents so unusual and alarming. 

I went not in to the feast, but returned home, reflect- 
ing as I went upon the events I had witnessed. I knew 
not what to think. That in times past, long after the 
departure from the earth of Jesus and his immediate 
followers, the Deity had interposed in seasons of pecu- 
liar perplexity to the church, and in a way to be observed 
had manifested his power, I did not doubt. But for a 
lone time such revelations had wholly ceased. And I 
could not see any such features in the present juncture, 
as would, to speak as a man, justify and vindicate a 
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departmrd from the otdinaiT methods of the Divine 
^ro-videnee* But theti, on the other hand^ I eonid not 
otherwiflo ftceotint foi' the voice, nor diseorer any tray 
in -which, had one heen so disposed, he could so success- 
fkilly and securely have accomplished his work. Revolv- 
ing these ihings, and perplexed by doubts, I reached 
the Coelian, when, as I entered my dwelling, I found to 
my great satisfaction, Probus seated with Julia, who at 
an early period foreseeing the tempest, had with Portia 
withdrawn to the security of her own roof. 

^ I am glad you are come at length," said Jtalia, as I 
entered ; *< our friend has scarce spoken. I should think, 
did I not know tile contrary, that he had suddenly aban- 
doned the service of truth and become a disciple of 
Novatus. He hath done little but groan and sigh.'^ 

« Surely," I replied, " the occasion warrants both 
sighs and groans. Btit when came you from the 
temple !'* 

** On the appearance of the storm, just ad Fronto 
approached the altar the first time. The sizns were not 
to be mistaken by any who were not so much engrossed 
hy the scene as to be insensible to all else, that a 
tempest was in the sky, and would soon break upon the 
crowds in a deluge of rain and hail, as has happened. 
So that, warning Portia of the danger, we early re- 
treated—she wifli reluctance— but for myself, I was 
glad to be driven away from a scene that brought so 
vividly before me the events of the early morning.'* 

« 1 am glad it was so," I replied ; " you would have 
been more severely tried had you remained." And I 
then cave an account of the occurrences of the day. 

^ I know not what to make of it," she said, as I ended. 
*^ Probus, teach us what to think. 1 am bewildered and 
amazed." 

"Lady," said Probus, <'the Christian service is a hard 
one." 

^ I have not found it so, thus far, but on the other 
hand a light and easy one." 

** But me way is not ever so smooth, and the path 
once entered upon, there is no retreat." 
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"No roughness or peril, Frobns, be they what they 
may, can ever shake me. It is for eternity I have 
embraced this faith, not for time ; for my soul, not for 
my body." 

" God be thanked that it is so. But the evils and 
sorrows that time has in store, and which afflict the 
body, are not slight. And sometimes they burst forth 
from ^e overburdened clouds in terrific violence, and 
poor human strength sinks and trembles, as to-day 
before the conflict of the elements." 

'^ They would find me strong in spirit and purpose, I 
am sure, Probus, however my woman's frame of flesh 
might yield. No fear can change my mind, nor tear 
me from the hopes which through Christ I cherish, more 
a thousand-fold than this life of an hour." 

" Why, why is it so ordamed in the providence of 
God," said Probus, " that truth must needs be watered 
with tears and blood, ere it will grow and bear fruit t 
When, as now, the sky is dark and threatening, and the 
mind is thronged with fearful anticipations of the sor- 
rows that await those who hold this faith, how can I, 
with a human heart within me, labour to convert the 
unbelieving? The words falter upon my tongue. I turn 
from the young inquirer, and with some poor reason 
put him off to another season. When I preach, it is 
with a coldness that must repel, and it is that which I 
almost desire to be the effect. My prayers never reach 
Heaven nor the consciences of those who hear. Probus, 
they say, is n*owing worldly. His heart bums no 
longer within nim. His zeal is cold. We must look to 
Macer. I fear, lady, that the reproaches are well de- 
served. Not that I am growing worldly or cold, but 
that my human affections lead me away from duty, and 
make me a traitor to truth and my Master." 

** Oh no, Probus," said Julia ; " these are charges fool- 
ish and false. There is not a Christian in Rome but 
would say so. We all rest upon you." 

" Then upon what a broken reed ! I am glad it was 
not I who made you a Christian." 
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"Do you griere to haye been a benefactor— a re- 
deemer — a saviour 1" 

^ Almost, when I see the evils which are to over- 
whelm the believer. I look round upon my little flock 
of hearers, and I seem to see them led as lambs to the 
slaughter ; poor defenceless creatures, set upon by worse 
than lions and wolves. And you, lady of Piso, how can 
I sincerely rejoice that you have added your great name 
to our humble roll, when I think of what may await 
you. Is that form to be dragged with .violence, amid 
the hootings of the populace, to the tribunal of the beast 
Varus 1 Are those limbs for the rack or the fire 1 " 

^ I trust in Grod they are not, Probus. But if they 
are needed, they are Uttle to give for that which has 
made me so rich, and given wings to the soul. I can 
spare the body, now that the soul can live without it." 

^ There spoke the universal Christian ! What but 
truth could so change our poor human *nature into 
somewhat quite diviue and godlike ! Think not I shrink 
myself at the proq>ect of obstruction and assault. I am 
a man loose .upon the world, weaned by suffering and 
misfortune from earth, and ready at any hour to depaart 
from it. You know my early story. But I in vain 
seek to steel myself to the pains of others. I can bear, 
but I cannot behold. But from what I have said, I fear 
lest you should think me over apprehensive. I wish 
it were so. But all seems at this moment to be against 
us." 

" More then," said Julia, " must have come to your 
ears than to ours. When last we sat with the emperor 
at his table, he seemed weiynclined ; and when urged 
by Fronto^ rebuked him even with violence." 

" Yes, it was so." 

*' Is it then from the scenes of to-day at the temple 
that you draw fresh omens of misfortune % I have asked 
yon what we should think of them." 

^ I almost tremble to say. I stood, Piso, not far from 
yon, upon the lower flight of steps, where I think you 
observed me." 
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"I did : and at the sound of that voice from the 
temple, methought your face was paler than Aurelian's. 
Why was that r 

^ Beoanse, Piso, I knew the voice." 

" Knew it ! What mean you V* 

"Repeat it not— let it sink into yonr ear and there 
ahide. It was MaoerV 

" Macer^B t Surely you jest." 

'< Alas ! I whdi it were a jest. But his tones were 
no more to be mistaken than were the thunder's." 

" This, should it be known, would, it is plain to see, 
greatlv exasperate Aurelian* It would be more than 
enough for Fronto to work his worst ends with. His 
suspicions at once fbll upon the Christians." 

'* That," said ProbuB^ *< was, I am confident, an arti- 
fice. The countenance struck with superstitious hoxrorf 
is not to be read amiss< Seen though but for a moment, 
and the signature is upon it, one and unequivocal. But 
with quick instinct the wily priest saw hk advantage, 
seised it, and, whether beueving or not himself, suc- 
ceeded in poisoning the mind of Aurelian and that of 
the multitude. So great was the commotion among 
th| populace, that, but for the t^mpest^ I believe scarce 
would the legions of the emperoi^ have saved us from 
slaughter upon the spot. Honest, misguided Maoe^->' 
Uttle dost thou know how deep a wound thou hast struck 
into the very deatest life of the truth for which thou 
wouldst yet at any moment thyself freely suffer and 
die!" 

" What," said Julia, " could have moved him to such 
madness!" 

« With him," replied Probus^ « it was a deed of piety 
and genuine zeal for God ; he saw it in the light of an 
act godlike and god-directed. Gould you read his heart, 
you would find it calm and selfene in the consciousness 
of a great duty greatly performed. It is very possible 
he may have felt himself to be but an instrument in 
the hand of a higher power, to whom he gives all the 
glory and the praise. There are many like him, lady, 
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both among Ohiistians and Pagans. The iybils impose 
not to much upon others as upon themselves. They 
who give forth the responses of the oracle, ofttunes 
believe that they are in very truth Aill of the god, and 
speak not their own thoughts, but the inspirations of 
lum whose priests they are. To themselves more tlum 
to others are they impostors. The conceit of the pecn- 
liar favour of God, or of the gods, in return fbr extra- 
ordinary devotion, is a weakness that besets our nature 
wherever it is found. An apostle perhaps never believed 
in his inspiration more firmly than at times does Macer, 
and others among us Uke him. But this inward solitary 
persuasion we Imow is nothing, however it may cany 
away captive the undiseriminating multitude." 

*^ Hence, Probus, then I suppose the need of some 
outward act of an extraordinary nature to show the 
inspiration real." 

** Yes," he relied. ^ No assertion of divine impulses 
or revelations can avail to persuade us of their reality^ 
except supported and confirmed by miracle. That, and 
that only, proves the present God. Christ would have 
died witiiout followers had he exhibited to the world 
only his cha^aeter and his tmth^ even though he hod 
ch^ed, and claimed truly, a descent from and com* 
munion with the Deity. Men would have said, * This 
is an old and common story. We see every d^y and 
every where those who affect divine aid. No act is so 
easy as to deceive one's self. If you propose a spiritual 
moral system, and claim for it a divine authority, show 
your authority by a divine work — a work impossible to 
man — and we wul then admit your claims. But your 
own inward convictions alone, sincere as they mav be^ 
and possibly founded in truth, pass with us for nothing. 
Baise one that was dead to life, and we will believe you 
when you reveal to us the spiritual world and the life 
to come.' " 

« I think," said Julia, « such would be the process in 
my own mind. There seems the same natural and 
neeestory connexion here between spiritual truths and 
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oafcward acts, as between the forms of letters or the 
sound of words, and ideas. We receive the most subtle 
of Plato's reasonings through words— .those miracles of 
material help— which address themselves to the eye oi* 
ear. So we receive the truths of Jesus through the 
eye witnessing his works, or the ear hearing the voice 
from heaven. But we wander from Macer, in whom, 
from what you have told us and Piso has known, w^ 
both feel deeply interested. Can he not be drawn away 
from these fancies which possess him I 'Tis a pity we 
should lose so strong an advocate, to some minds so 
resistless, nor oiily that, but suffer injury from his 
extravagance." 

** It is our purpose," I replied, " to visit him, to try 
what effect earnest remonstrance and appeal may have. 
Soon as I shall return from my promised and now 
necessary visit to Mai:cus and Lucilia, I shall not fail, 
Probus, to request you to accompany me to his dwell- 
ing." 

'' Does he dwell far from us 1" asked Julia. 

" His house, if house it may be called," replied Pro- 
bus, <' is in a narrow street, which runs lust behind the 
shop of Demetrius, midway between the Capitol and 
the Quirinal. It is easily found by first passing the 
shop and then descending quick to the left — ^the street 
Janus, our friend Isaac's street, tumine off at the same 
point to the right. At Macer^s, should your feet ever 
be drawn that way, you would see how and in what 
crowded space the poor live in Rome." 

'^ Has he then a family, as your words seem to imply I" 

" He has ; and one more lovely dwells not within the 
walls of Rome. In his wife and elder children, as I 
have informed Piso, we shall find warm and eloquent 
advocates on our side. They tremble for their husband 
and father, whom they reverence and love, knowing 
his impetuosity, his fearlessness, and his zeal. Many 
an assault has he already brought upon himself, and is 
destined I fear to draw down many more and heavier." 

" Heaven shield them from all harm 1" said Julia* 
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" Are they known to Demetrius ? His is a benevolent 
hearty and he would rejoice to do them a service. No 
one is hotter known, too, or respected, than the Roman 
Demetrius : his name merely would be a protection.'* 

'* It was from Macer," replied Probus, ^ that Deme- 
trius first heard the truth which now holds him captive. 
Their near neighbourhood brought them often together. 
Demetrius was impressed by the ardour and evident 
sincerity so visihle in the conversation and manners of 
Macer ; and Maoer was drawn towards Demetrius by 
the cast of meUncholy — that sober thoughtful air — ^that 
separates him so from his mercurial brother, and indeed 
from all. He wished he were a Christian ; and by 
happy accidents being'thro wn'to^ether— or rather drawn 
by some secret bond of attraction — ^he in no long time 
had the happiness to see him one. From the hand of 
Felix he received the waters of baptism." 

« What you have said, Probus, gives me great plea- 
sure. I am not only now sure that Macer and his little 
tribe have a friend at hand, hut the knowledge that 
such a mind as that of Demetrius has been wrought 
upon by Macer, has served to raise him in my esteem 
and respect. He can be no common man, and surely 
no madman." 

** The world ever loves to charge those as mad," said 
Probus, ^ who in devotion to a great cause exceed its 
cold standiurd of moderation. Singular, that excess in 
virtue should incur this reproach, while excess in vice 
is held but as a weakness of our nature I" 

We were here interrupted by Milo, who came to 
conduct us to the supper room ; and there our friendly 
talk was prolonged far into the evening. 

When I next write I shall have somewhat to say of 
Marcus, Luoiliay and the little Gallus. How noble and 
generous in the queen, her magnificent giftl When 
summer comes round again I shall not fail, together 
with Julia, to see you there. How many recollections 
will come thronging upon me when I shall again find 
myself in ijbe court of the Elephant, sitting where I 
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onoe lat bo often and listened to the yoioe of LonginuB. 
May yon see there many happy years. FarewelL 

Nothing oouM exceed the sensation caused in Rome 
by the voioe heard at the dedication, and among the 
adherents of the popular faith, by the unlucky omens 
of the day and of the saerifioe. My office at that time 
called me often to the capital, and to the palace (^ 
AureliaDf and threw me frequently into his company 
and that of Livia. My presence was little heeded by 
the emperor, who, of a bold and manly temper, spoke 
out witn little reserve and with no disguise or fear, 
whate¥er sentiments possessed him. from such oppor- 
tunities, and from communications of Menestheus, Uie 
secretary of Aurelian, little took pUuse at the palace 
which came not to my knowledge. The morning sue* 
ceeding the dedication, I had come to the city, bringing 
a packet from the queen to the Empress Livia. ynuie 
I waited in the common reception-room of the palace^ 
I took, from a case standing were, a roll and read. As 
I read, I presently was roused by the sound of Anre- 
lian's voice. It was as if engaged in earnest oonrer- 
sation. He soon entered tiie apartment, accompanied 
by tiie priest of the new temple. 

<< There is something," he said as he drew near, ^ in 
this combination of unlucky signs that might i^tpal a 
stouter spirit than mine. Tins, too^ after a munificence 
towards not only one but «U the temples, nerer, I am 
sure, surpassed. Every god has becoi propitiated by 
gift^ and appropriate rites. How can all this be inter- 
preted other than most darkly— othw than as a general 
ikostility — and a discouragement from an enterprise 
upon which I would found my glory. This has come 
most unlooked for. I confess myself perplexed. I have 
openly proclaimed my purpose — the word has gone 
abroad and travelled by this to the court of Persia 
itself, that with all Rome at my back I am once more 
to tempt the deserts of the east.** 

He here suddenly paused, being reminded by Frontp 
of my presence. 
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'' All 1 it matten not," lie said: ^' thia is bat Nioho- 
machus, the good servant of the Queen of Palmyra. I 
hope,'' he said, turning to me, ^ that the queen la well, 
aud the young Faustular' 

** They are well/' I rephed. 

^' How agree with her these oooler airs of the weett 
These are not the breezes of Arabia that come to-day 
from the mountains." 

'' She heeds them Uttie," I repUed; « her thoughts 
are engrossed by heavier cares." * 

*' They must be fewer now than ever." 

** They are fewer, but they are heavier, and weish 
upon her life more than the whole east once did. The 
remembrance of a single great disaster weighs as a 
heavier burden than the successful management of an 
empire." 

*^True, Nichomachus, that is over true." Then, 
without further regardmg me, he went on with his 
conversation with Fronto. 

" I cannot," he said, '' now go back ; and to go for- 
ward may be presumptuous." 

** 1 cannot but believe, great emperor," said Fronto^ 
" that I have it in m^ power to resolve your doubt^ 
and set your mind at ease." 

^ Rest not then," said Aurelian, with impatience, 
" but say on." 

^ You sought the sods and read the omens with but 
one prayer and thougnt. And you have construed them 
as all bearing upon one point and having one signifi- 
cancy — ^because you have looked in no other direction. 
I believe they bear upon a different point, and that 
when you look behind and before, you will be of the 
samejudgment" 

" Whiter tends all this I" 

^ To this — ^that the omens of the day bear not upon 
your eastern expedition, but upon the newreUgionI 
You are warned, as the ereat high priest, b^ these signs 
in heaven and on earth—not against this projected 
expedition, which is an act of piety, if a warlike expe« 
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dition evBr may be termed so — ^but against this accursed 
superstition which is working its way into the empire, 
and threatening the extermination and overthrow of 
the very altars on which you hdd your costly offerings. 
What concern can the divinities feel in the array of an 
an army, compared with that which must agitate their 
sacred breasts as they behold their altars cast down or 
forsaken, their names profaned, their very being denied, 
their worshippers drawn fi'om them to the secret mid- 
night orgies of a tribe of atheists, whose aim is anarchy 
in the state and in religion ; owning neither king ou 
earth nor king in heaven — every man to be his own 
priest — every man his own master! Is not this the 
likeliest reading of the omens?" 

" I confess, Fronto," the emperor replied, the cloud 
upon his brow clearing away as he spoke, '< that what 
you say possesses likelihood. I believe I have inter- 
preted according to my fears. It is as you say — the 
east only has been in my thoughts. It cannot in reason 
be thought to be this enterprise, which, as you have 
said, is an act of piety — all Rome would judge it so— 
against which the heavens have thus arrayed them- 
selves. Fronto I Fronto I I am another man 1 Slave," 
cried he aloud to one of the menials as he passed, << let 
Mucapor be instantly summoned. Let there be no 
delay. Now can my affairs be set ou with something 
more of speed. When the gods smile, mountains sink 
to molehills. A divine energy runs in the current of 
the blood, and lends more than mortal force to the arm 
and the will." 

As he spoke, never did so malignant a joy light up 
the human countenance, as was to bo seen in the face 
of Fronto. 

** And what then,** he hastily put in, as the emperor 
paused — "what shall be done with these profane 
wretches?" 

**The Christians? — ^they must be seen to. I will 
consider. Now, Fronto, shall I fill to the brim the cup 
of human glory. Now shall Rome by me vindicate her 
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lost honour, and wipe off the foulest stain that since 
the time of Romulus has darkened her annals." 

«* You wiU do yourself and the empire immortal 
honour. If danger ever threatened the very existence 
of the state, it is now, from the secret machinations of 
this god-denying trihe." 

^ I spake of the east and of Valerian, Fronto. Syria 
is now Rome's. Palmyra, that mushroom of a day, is 
level with the ground. Her life is out She will he 
hereafter known but by the fame of her past greatness, 
of her matchless queen, and the gloxy of the victories 
that crowned the arms of Aurelian. What now remains 
but Persia!" 

** The CSiristians," said the priest, shortly and bitterly. 

'< You are right, Fronto ; the omens are not to bo 
read otherwise. It is against them they point. It shall 
be maturely weighed what shall be done. When Persia 
is swept from the field, and Ctesiphon lies as low as 
Palmyra, then will I restore the honour of the gods, 
and let who will dare to worship other than as I shall 
ordain ! Whoever worships them not, or other than 
them, shall die." 

^ In that spoke the chief minister of religion — ^the 
representative of the gods. The piety of Aurelian is 
in the mouths of men not less than nis glory. The 
city resounds with the praise of him who mis enriched 
the temples, erected new ones, made new provision for 
tlie priesthood, and fed the poor. This is the best 
greatness. Posterity will rather honour and remember 
him who saved them their faith, than him who gained 
a Persian victory. The victory for religion, too, is to 
be had without cost, without a step taken from the 
palace gate, or from the side of her who is alike Aure* 
lian's and the empire's boast." 

"Nay, nay, Fronto, you are over zealous. This 
eastern purpose admits not of delay. Hormisdas is new 
in his power. The people are restless and divided. 
The present is the moment of success. It cannot bear 
delay. To-morrow, could it be so, would I start for 
G 
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TlurACtic The lieArens *re propitioua They frown no 
longer.** 

''The likeliest way, methinks," replied the priest, 
" to eoBure suooess, and the continued favour of the 
gods in that which they do not forbid, were first to 
fulfil their commands in what they have enjoined." 

^ That, Fronto, cannot be denied. It is of weight. 
But where of two commands both seem alike ursent, 
and both cannot be done at once, whether we wul or 
not, we must choose, and in choosing we may err." 

« To an impartial, pious mind, O emperor, the god of 
thy worship never shone more clear in the heavens, 
than shines his will in the terrific signs of yesterday. 
Forgive thy servant ; but drawn as thou art by the 
imaffe of fresh laurels of victory to be bound about 
thy brow, of the rich spoils of Persia, of its mighty 
monarch at thy chariot wheels, and the long line of a 
new triumph sweeping through the gates, and the great 
heart of the capital ; and thou art blind to the will of 
tho g^^^T though written in the dread convulsions of the 
•lenicntjj^ and the unerring language of the slaughtered 
vtctinis." 

« Both may be done— both, Fronto. I blame not your 
eenl. Vour freedom pleases me. Religion is thus, I 
^ow, iti good hands. But both, I sav, may be done. 
The cart) of the empire in this its other part may be 
left to thee and Varus, with full powers to see that the 
KtnUr IP the matter of its faith receives no harm. Your 
knowledge in this, if not your zeal, is more than mine. 
Whllo I meet the enemies of Rome abroad, you shall 
b« tiiy other self, and gain other victories at home." 

« Little, I fear, Aurelian, could be done even by me 
and Varus leagued, with full delegated powers, opposed, 
li^ we ."should be, by Tacitus and the senate, and the best 
half of Mtime. None but an arm omnipotent as thine 
fnix orvi^h this mischief. I see thou knowest not how 
flepp it has struck, nor how wide it has spread. The 
vtivy foundations of the throne and the empire are 
tiiidermiued. The poison of Christian atheism has 
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infected the wliole mind of the ^ople, not only through- 
out Kome, but Italy^ Gaul^ Africa, and Asia. And for 
this we have to thank whom I Whom but ourselves I 
Kver since Hadrian — otherwise a patriot king — built 
his imageless temples, in imitation of this barren and 
lifeless worship; ever since the weak Alexander and 
his superstitious mother filled the imperial palace with 
their statues of Christ, with preachers and teachers of 
his religion ; ever since the Philips openly and without 
shame professed his faith ; ever, I say, since these 
great examples have been before the world, has the 
ancient religion declined its head, and the new stalked 
proudly by. Let not Aurelian's name be added to this 
fatal list. Let him first secure the honour of the gods ; 
then, and not till then, seek his own." 

« You urge with warmth, Fronto, and with reason, 
too. Your words are not wasted; they have fallen 
where they shall be deeply pondered. In the mean time 
I will wait for the judgment of the augurs and haru- 
spices; and as the colleges report, wiU hold myself 
bound so to act." 

So they conversed, and then passed on. I was at 
that time but little conversant with the religious condi- 
tion of the empire. I knew but little of the character 
of the prevailing faith, and the Pagan priesthood ; and 
I knew less of the new religion, as it was termed. But 
the instincts of my heart were from the gods, and they 
were all for humanity. I lored man, whoever he was, 
and of whatever name or faith ; and I sickened at cruel- 
ties perpetrated against him, both in war and by the 
bloody spirit of superstition. I burned with indigna- 
tion, therefore, as I listened to the cold-blooded arguings 
of the bigoted priest, and wept to see how artfully he 
could warp aside the better nature of Aurelian, and 
pour his own venom into veins that had else run with 
human blood, at least not the poisoned current of tigers, 
wolves, and serpents, of every name and nature most 
vile. My hope was that, away from his prompter, and 
the first purpose of Aurelian would return and have its 
way. 
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LETTER V. 

FROM PISO TO FAUSTA. 

X AM now returned from my long intended visit to the 
villa of Marcus, and have much to say concerning it. 

But first of all rejoice with me in a fresh demonstra- 
tion of good will on the part of Aurelian towards Zeno- 
bia. And what think you it is ? Nothing less than this, 
that Vabalathus has been made, by Aurelian and the 
senate, king of Armenia ! The kingdom is not large, 
but large enough for him at his present age ; if he sliall 
show himself competent, additions doubtless will be 
made. Our only regret is, that the queen loses thus 
his presence with her at Tibur. He had become to his 
mother all that a son should be. Not that in respect 
to native force he could ever make good the loss of 
Julia, or even of Livia, but that in all the many offices 
which an afiectionate child would render to a parent in 
the changed circumstances of Zenobia^ he has proved 
a solace and a support. 

The second da^ from the dedication, passing through 
the Porta Asinaria, with Milo at my side, I took the 
road that winds along the hither bank of the Tiber, and 
leads most pleasantly, if not most directly, to the seat 
of my friends ; and you are well aware how willingly 
I sacrifice a little time on the way, if by doing so I 
can more than make up the loss by obtaining brighter 
gUmpses of earth and sky. Had I not found Christianitv, 
Fausta, Ihis would have been my religion. I should 
Imvc? forsaken the philosophers, and gone forth into the 
f1<i^idE^^ among the eternal hills, upon the banks of the 
river, or the margin of the ever-flowing ocean, and in 
the Itaiiotis there silently read to me, I should, I think, 
have arrived at some very firm and comfortable faith 
in Gud and immortality. And I am especially happy 
in thi^j that nature in no way loses its interest or value, 
b^cauBa I now draw truth from a more certain source. 
I take the same pleasure as before in observing and 
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oontemplatiog her yarious forms, and the clearer light 
of Christianity brings to view a thousand beauties^ to 
-which before I was insensible; just as in reading a 
difficult author, although you may have reached nis 
sense in some good degree unaided, yet a judicious 
commentator points out excellences, and unfolds truths, 
which you had either wholly overlooked, or but imper- 
fectly comprehended. 

All without the city walls, as within, bore witness to 
the graciousness of tne emperor in the prolonged holi- 
day he had granted the people. It was as if the Satur- 
nalia had arrived. Industry, such as there ever is, was 
suspended; all were sitting idle, or thronging some 
same, or gathering in noisy groups about some mounte- 
bank. As we advanced farther, and came just beyond 
the great road leading to Tibur, we passed the school 
of the celebrated gladiator, Sosia, at the door of which 
there had just arrived from the amphitheatre a cart 
bearing home the bodies of such as had been slain the 
preceding day, presenting a disgusting spectacle of 
wounds, bruises, and flowing blood. 

"There was brave fighting yesterday," said Milo; 
" these are but a few out of all that fell. The first day's 
sport was a hundred of the trained gladiators, most of 
them from the school of Sosia, set against a hundred 
picked captives of all nations. Not less than a half of 
each number got it. These fellows look as if they had 
done their best. You've fought your last battle, old 
hoys, unless you have a bout with Charon, who will 
be loath, I warrant you beforehand, to ferry over such 
a slashed and swollen company. Now ought you in 
charity," he continued, addressing a half-naked savage 
who was helping to drag the bodies from the cart, << to 
have these trunks well washed ere you bury them, or 
pitch them into the Tiber, else they will never get over 
the Styx ; not forgetting too the ferryage'' — What more 
folly he would have uttered I know not, for the wretch 
to whom he spoke suddenly seized the lash of the driver 
q{ the cart, and hud it over Mile's shoulders, saying, as 
he did it, 
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" 0£^ fool, or my fist shall do for you what it did for 
one of these." 

The bystanders at this set up a hoarse shouting, one 
of them exclaiming so that I could hear him, 

« There goes the Christian, Piso— •we or the lions will 
have a turn at him yet. These are the fellows that 
spoil our trade.'* 

" Never mind," replied another, ** if report goes true, 
they wont spoil it long." 

No rank and no power is secure against the affironts 
of this lawless tribe ; they are a sort of licensed brawl- 
ers, liieir brutal and inhuman trade rendering them 
insensible to all fear from any quarter. Death is to 
them but as a scratch on the fing;er — ^they care not for 
it when or how it comes. The slightest cause — ^a pass- 
ing wordr->A look — a motion — is enough to inflame their 
ferocious passions, and bring on quarrel aud murder. 
Riot and death are daily occurrences in the neighbour- 
hood of these schools of trained assassins. Milo knew 
their character well enough, but he deemed himself to 
be uttering somewhat that should amuse rather than 
enrage, and was mortified rather than terrified, I 
believe, at the sudden application of the lash. The 
unfeigned surprise he manifested, together with the 
quick leap which his horse made, who partook of the 
blow, was irresistibly ludicrous. He was nearly thrown 
off backwards in the speed of his horse's flight along 
the road. It was some time before I overtook him. 

" Intermeddling," I said to Milo, as I came up with 
him, << is a dangerous vice. How feel your shoulders I " 

'*l shidl remember that one-eyed butcher, and if 
there be virtue in hisses or in thumbs, h^ shall rue the 
hour he laid a hish on GaUienus. Poor fellow ! Whose 
horsemanship is equal to such an onset 1 1*11 haunt the 
theatre till my chance come." 

" Well, well, let us forget this. How went the games 
yesterday?" 

" Never, as I hear," he said, " and as I remember, 
were they more liberal or more magnificent. Larger, 
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or more beantiful, or finer beasts, neither Asia nor 

Africa ever sent over. They fonght as if they had been 

trained to it, like these scholars of Sosia, and in most 

cases they bore away the pahn from them. How many 

of Sosia's men exactly fell it is not known, but not 

fewer than threescore men were either torn in pieces, 

or rescued too much lacerated to fight more." 

" What captives were sacrificed!" 

" I did not learn of what nation they were, ner how 

many. All I know is what I witnessed toward the end 

oC the sport Never before did I behold such a form, 

nor such feats of strength ! He was another Hercules. 

It was rumoured he was from the forests of Qermajiy. 

If vou will believe It, which I scarce can though I saw 

it, he fought successively with six of Sosia*s best men, 

and one after another laid them all sprawling. A 

seventh was then set upon him, he having no time to 

breathe or even drink. Many, however, cried out 

against this. But Romans, you know, like not to have 

Uieir fun spoiled, so the seventh was not taken off. As 

every one foresaw, this was too much by just one for 

the hero ; but he fought desperately, and it is believed 

Sosia's man got pushes he will never recover from. He 

was soon however on his knees, and then on his back, 

the sword of his antagonist at his throat, he lying like 

a gasping fish at his mercy — ^who awaited the pleasure 

of the spectators a moment, before he struck. Then 

was there a great shouting all over the theatre in his 

behalf, besides making the si^ to spare him. But just 

at the moment, as for him ill fortune would have it, 

some poltroon cried out, with a voice that went all over 

the theatre, <The dog ia a Christian T Whereupon, 

like lightning, every thumb went up, and down plunged 

the sword into his neck. So, master, thou seest what 

I tell thee every day, there is small virtue in being 

a Christian. It is every way dangerous. If a thief 

runs through the streets, the cry is — * A Christian I a 

Christian ! ' If a man is murdered, they who did it 

accuse some neighbouring Christian, and he dies for it. 
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If a Christian fall into the Tiber, men look on as on a 
drowning dog. If he slip or fall in a crowd, they will 
help to trample him to death. If he is sick or poor, 
none but his own tribe will help him. Even the Jew 
despises him, and spits upon his gown as he passes. 
What but the love of contempt and death can make 
one a Christian, 'tis hard to see. Had that captive been 
other than a Christian, he would not have fallen as he 
did." 

" Very likely. But the Christians, you know, frequent 
not the ampmtheatre. Had they been there in their 
just proportion to the rest, the voice would at least 
have been a divided one." 

*^ Nay, as for that," he reioined, " there were some 
stout voices raised in his behalf to the last, and some 
thumbs down, but too few to be regarded. But even 
in the streets, where all sorts are found, there is none 
to take the Christian's part — unless it be that old gashed 
soldier of the fifth legion, who stalks through the streets 
as though all Rome were his. By the gods, I believo 
he would beard Aurelian himself! He will stand at a 
comer, in some public place, and preach to the crowds, 
and give never an inch for all their curses and noise. 
They fear him too much, I believe, to attack him with 
aught but words. And I wonder not at it. A few days 
since, a large dog was in wicked wantonness, as I must 
allow, set upon a |>oor Christian boy. Macer, so he is 
called about the city, at the moment came up. Never 
tiger seized his prey as he seized that dog, and first 
dashing out his brains upon the pavement, pursued 
then the pursuers of the boy and beat them to jelly with 
the carcass of the beast, and then walked away unmo- 
lested, leading the child to his home." 

** Men reverence courage, Milo, every where and in 
all." 

" That do they. It was so with me once when Gal- 
lienus" 

^ Gallop, Milo, to that milestone, and report to mo 
how far we have come." 
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I still as ever extract much, Fansta, from my &ithf ul 
if foolish slave. 

In due time^ and without hindrance or accident, I 
reached the outer gate of my friend's villa. 

The gate was opened by Coelia, whose husband is 
promoted to the place of porter. Her face shone as 
she saw me, and she hastened to assure me that all 
were well at the house, holding up, at the same moment, 
a curly-headed boy for me to admire, whom, with a 
blush and a fidtering tongue, she called Lucius. I told 
her I was pleased with the name, for it was a good one, 
and he should not suffer for bearing it if I could help 
it. Miio thought it unlucky enough that it should be 
named after a Christian, and I am certain has taken 
occasion to remonstrate with its mother on the subject ; 
but, as you may suppose, did not succeed in infusing 
his own terrors. 

I was first met by Lucilia, who received me with her 
usual heartiness. Marcus was out on some remote port 
of the estate, overseeing his slaves. In a few moments, 
by the assiduous Lucilia and her shives, I was brushed 
and washed, and set down to a table-^though it was so 
few hours since I had left Home — covered with bread, 
honey, butter, and olives, a cold capon with salads, and 
wine such as the cellars of Marcus alone can furnish. 
As the only way in which to keep the good opinion of 
Lucilia is to eat, I ate of all that was on the table, she 
assuring me that every thing was from their own grounds 
— ^the butter made by her own hands — and that! might 
search Home in vain for better. This I readily admitted. 
Indeed no butter is like hers — so yellow and so hard — 
nor bread so light and so white. Even her honey is 
more delicious than what I find elsewhere, the bees 
knowing by instinct who they are working for ; and the 
poultry is fatter and tenderer, the hens being careful 
never to over-fatigue themselves, and the peacocks and 
the geese not to exhaust themselves in screaming and 
cackling. All nature, alive and dead, takes upon itself 
a trimmer and n^pre pe^fept seeming within her influ- 
epceSf 
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presence, of your weHaie, is not unwelcome. Ton must 
lay a part of the heartiness of our reception, especially 
the old Falernian, to the aooount of our relieyed fears. 
Bat let us hear." 

I then went over the last days in Rome, adding what 
I had heen ahle to gather from Milo, when it was such 
that I could trust to it When I had satisfied their 
curiosity, and had moreover deseribed to Lucilia the 
dresses of Livia on so great an occasion, and the fiuihions 
which were raging, Marcus proposed that I should 
accompany him over his farm, and observe his additions 
and improvements, and the condition of his slaves. I 
accepted the proposal with pleasure^ and we soon set 
forth on our ramble, accompanied by Ghdlus, now riding 
his stick, and now gamboling about the kiwns and fiel£ 
with his dog. 

I like this retreat of Curtius better ahnost than an^ 
other of the suburban villas of our citizens. There is 
an air of calm senatorial dignity about it which modem 
edifices want. It looks as if it had seen more than one 
generation of patrician inhabitants. There is little 
unity or order— as those words are commonly under- 
stood^— observable in the structure of the house ; but it 
presents to the eye an irregular assemblage of forms, 
the work of different ages, and built according to the 
taste and skill of distant times. Some portions are 
new, some old and covered with lichens, mosses, and 
creeping plants. Here is a portico of the time of 
Trajan, and there a tower that seems as if it were of 
the times of the republic. Yet is there a certain har- 
mony and congruity running through the whole, for 
the material used is every where the same — a certain 
fawn-coloured stone, drawn from quarries still existing 
in the neighbourhood-— and each successive owner and 
architect has evidently paid some regard to preceding 
erections in. the design and proportions of the pa>rt he 
has added. In this unity of chiuaoter, as well as in the 
separate beauty or greatness of distinct parts, is it made 
evident that persons of acoomplishment and rank have 
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alone possessed it. Of its earlier history all that Curtius 
has with certainty ascertained is, that it was once the 
seat of the great Hortensius, before he had in the 
growth of his fame and his riches displayed his luxu- 
rious tastes in the wonders of Tusculum, Bauli, or 
Laurentum. It was the first indication ghren by him 
of that love of elegant and lavish wastefulness that gave 
him at last as wide a celebrity as his genius. The part 
which he built is well known, and although of mode- 
rate dimensions, yet displays the rudiments of that taste 
that afterwards was satisfied only with more than impe- 
riaX magnificence. Marcus has satisfied himself as to 
the very room which he occupied as his study and 
library, and where he prepared himself for the morn- 
ing courts ; and in the same apartment — hoping, as he 
says, to catch something from the genius of the place 
— does he apply himself to the same professional labours. 
His name and repute are now second to none in Rome. 
Yet, young as he is, he begins to weary of the bar, and 
woo the more quiet pursuits of letters and philosophy. 
Nay, at the present moment agriculture claims all his 
leisure, and steals time that can ill be spared from his 
clients. Yarro and Cato have more of his devotion 
than statutes and precedents. 

In the disposition of the grounds, Marcus has shown 
that he inherits something of the tastefulness of his 
remote predecessor ; and in the harvest that covers 
bis extensive acres, gives equal evidence that he has 
studied not without profit the labours of those who have 
written upon husbandry and its connected arts. Yarro, 
especially, is at his tongue's end. 

We soon came to the quarter of the slaves, a village 
almost of the humble tenements occupied by this miser- 
able class. None but the women, children, sick, and 
aged, were now at home, the young and able-bodied 
being abroad at work. No new disturbances have 
broken out, he tells me ; the former severity, followed 
by a well-timed lenity, having subdued or conciliated 
all. Curtius, although fond of power and of all its 
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ensdgns, yet conceals not his hatred of this institntion, 
which has so long obtained in the Roman state, ajs in 
all states. He can devise no way of escape from it ; 
but he sees in it the most active and general cause of 
the corruption of morals which is every where spread 
where it prevails. He cannot suppress his contempt 
of the delusion or hypocrisy of our ancestors in term- 
ing themselves republicans. 

<< What a monstrous solecism was it," he broke out, 
with energy, " in the times preceding the empire, to 
call that a free country which was built upon the de- 
gradation and slavery of half of its population. Rome 
never was a republic It was simply a faction of land 
and slave holders, who blinded and befooled the igno- 
rant populace by parading before them some of the 
forms of liberty, but kept the power in their own hands. 
They were a community of petty Icings, which was 
better in their mind than only one king, as in the time 
of the Tarquins. It was a republic of kingdoms and 
of kings, if you will. Now and then, indeed, the people 
bustled about and shook their chains, as in the times of 
the institution of the tribune's office and those of the 
Gracchi. But they gained nothing. The patricians 
were still tho kings who ruled tliem. And among no 
people can there be liberty where slavery exists — ^liberty, 
I mean, properly so called. He who holds slaves can- 
not in the nature of things be a republican ; but in the 
nature of things he is on the other hand a despot. I 
am one. And a nation of such individuals is an asso- 
ciation of despots for despotic purposes, and nothing 
else or better. Liberty in their mouths is a profana- 
tion of the sacred name. It signifies nothing but their 
liberty to reign. I confess it is to those who happen 
to be the kings a very agreeable state of things. I 
enjoy my power and state mightily. But I am not blind 
to the fact — my own experience teaches it-~that it is a 
state of things corrupt and rotten to the heart— destruc- 
tive every where of the highest form of the human cha- 
racter. It nurses and brings out the animal, represses 
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jamprffs ibere, Fiso, big^ tiian any that HotlensioB 
0«er wept far. Gallns, yon dog 1 away, I say." 

But GaUss baeded not the iwininaTid of iiis fiUiber. 
Be already wm be^;iiiiiiiig to liave a Jittle will of his 
own. He rwBtmnefi |»iayuigiqMni tbeinatginof the water, 
throwinr^ in stidEs for his dog to faring to him again. 
P er e eiviu g his daager to be great, I went to faim^ and 
forcibly drew hkn away, he and his dog setting up a 
irif^itbil wamc of sereams and yei^nngs. Mucos was 
botii eBteHainedand amand at ^e feat. 

^ Piso7' he ioeeaely ezsed ont, ^ihere is a good deal 
of the old repnbiiflBnin yon. Yon even treat ftee men 
as 8fan«6. That bo^— JiVnan in wiU— JKrer had before 
foieli resttmuA laid npan his liberty.^ 

^ liber^' with TestEaint/* I answered, '^ operating 
upon all« aad equally iqxm all, is tiae tme aeoount of a 
state of treedom. GtdkisnnTO^zii&edisaslave— aslave 
ofyawiKti. «nd the^^Mst of ciiaiioe. He is not truly 
4tip<> sab. iie is boimd.^ 

^ ith «u^ talk we amnsed oorsdves as we wandered 
<««pr the nUato, thiwigh its moie wild and more culti- 
vated paits. Umaat w«b presently announced by a 
«laTf ^owidioi; at a ^Bstaaoea sort of sea-shell, and we 
haj%ti«i«ed to the hoise. 

^^««iia4 «wwied ik; in a anU six-sided cabinet, fit^ 
«r y m^mm i)v as t^ diniiMMn for six or eight persons. 
It ^oa;; wholiv^nedividiax^clinaiUeof a pale yellow 
*w»e. >>«Mtitolkii«iielk»l,lisnnS *"• windows opening 
'J!**^! * Iwar iHsrtiw) wiihaswAeni aspect, set out with 
<^^<*tt«s ir. tooitol^v «wi«ei gwmps. The marble 

«*»<?> dinner ^side ana d»ciw*^« neh array, here the 
*^.>M^. ^it»^^J«:«me« ^ » thousand 

;- - x.^ »K :5.^Mfr *< a 4«skw « the kmd^ wme, 
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wines and condiments, such as scarce Borne itself could 
equal. This was an apartment contrived and built by 
Hortensius himself. 

The dinner was worthy the room and its builder, the 
marbles, the prospect, the ^est, the host, and the 
hostess. The afore-mentioned Apicius would have never 
once thought of the panelled cupboards. No dish would 
have admitted of addition or alteration. 

When the feasting was over, and with it the lighter 
and more disjointed and various conversation which 
usually accompanies it, Marcus rose, and withdrawing 
one of the sliding panels, with much gravity and state, 
drew forth a glass pitcher of exquisite form, filled with 
wine, saying, as he did so, 

'< All, Piso, that you have as yet tasted is but as 
water of the Tiber to this. This is more than nectar. 
The gods have never been so happy as to have seen the 
like. I am their envy. It is Falemian, that once saw 
the wine-vaults of Heliog^balus. Not a drop of Chiau 
has ever touched it. It is pure, unadulterate. Taste 
and be translated !" 

I acknowledged, as I well might, its unequalled 
flavour. 

** This nectarean draught," he continued, " I even 
consider to possess purifying and exalting qualities. 
He who drinks it, is for ihe time of a higher nature. 
It is better for the temper than a chapter of Seneca or 
Epictetus. It brings upon the soul a certain divine 
calm, favourable beyond any other state to the growth 
of the virtues. Ck)uld it become of universal use, man- 
kind were soon a race of gods. Even Christianity were 
then made unnecessary, admitting it to be that unri- 
valled moral engine which you Christians affirm it to be. 
It is favourable also to dispassionate discussion, Piso, a 
little of which I would now invite. Know you not, I 
have scarce seen you since your assumption of your 
new name and faith ! What bad demon possessed you, 
in evil hour, to throw Rome and your friends into such 
a ferment?" 

" Had you become, Lucius," said Lucilia, " a declaim 

H 
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ing advocftte of Epicaras, or a street lecturer upon 
Plato, or turned priest of Apollo's new temple, it would 
have all been quite tolerable, though anuizing— but 
Christian r' 

" Yes, Lucius, it is too bad," added Marcus. ** If you 
were in want of moral strength, you would have done 
better to have begged some of my Falernian. You 
should not have been denied." 

« Or," said Lucilia, " some of my Smyrna cordial." 

'' At least," continued Marcus, ^ you might have come 
to me for some of my wisdom, which I keep ready at a 
moment's warning, in quantities to suit all applicants." 

*' Or to me," said Lucilia, " for some of my everyday 
good-sense, which you know I possess in such abun- 
dance, though I have not sat at the feet of philoso- 
phers." 

" But, seriously, Lucius," began Marcus, in altered 
mood, '' this is a most extraordinary movement of yours. 
I should like to be able to interpret it. If you must 
needs have what you call reli|;ion, of which I for my 
part can see no earthly occasion, here were plenty of 
forms in which to receive it, more ancient and more 
respectable than this of the Christians." 

" I am almost unwilling to converse on this topic with 
you, Marcus," I rejoined, ''for there is nothing in your 
nature, or rather in vour educated nature, to which to 
appeal with the least hope of any profitable result either 
to me or you. The gods have, as you say, given yon a 
good heart — I may add too, a most noble head ; but 
yourself and education together have made you so 
thoroughly a man of the world, that the interests of any 
other part of your nature, save those of the intellect 
and the senses, are to you precisely as if they did not 
exist." 

'< Bight, Lucius ; therein do I claim honour and dis- 
tinction. The intangible, the invisible, the vague, the 
shadowy, I leave to women and priests, concerning my- 
self only with the substantial realities of life. Great 
Jupiter ! what would become of mankind were we all 
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tromen and priests? How could the courts go on — 
senates sit and deliberate — armies conquer ! I think 
the world would stand still. However, I object not to 
a popular &ith, such as that which now obtains through- 
out the Roman world. If mankind, as history seems 
to prove, must and will have something of the kind, 
this perluips is as good as anything else ; and seeing it 
has once becyome established and fixed in the way it 
has, I think it ought no more to be disturbed than men's 
&ith in their political institutions. Our concern should 
be merely to regulate it, that it grow not too large and 
so overlay and crush the state. Fanatics and bigots 
must be hewn away. There must be an occasional 
infusion of doubt and indifference into the mass, to keep 
it from fermenting. You cannot be offended, Lucius, 
at the way in which I speak of your new-adopted faith. 
I tlunk no better of any other. Epicureans, Stoics, 
Platonists, Jews, Christians — they are all alike to me. 
I hold them all at arm's length. I have listened to 
them all ; and more idle indigested fancies never did I 
hear — no, not from the newest-fledged advocate playing 
the rhetorician at his first appearance." 

'' I do not wonder, Curtius, that you have turned 
away dissatisfied with the philosophers. I do not wonder 
that you reject the popular superstitions. But I do 
wonder that you will prejudge any question, or infer 
the intrinsic incredibility of whatever may take the 
form of religion, from the intrinsic incredibility of what 
the world has heretofore possessed. It surely is not a 
philosophical method." 

"Not in other things, I grant," replied Marcus; 
" but concerning this question of popular superstition, 
or religion, the only philosophy is to discard the whole 
subject, as one undeserving severe investigation. The 
follies which the populace have in all nations and in all 
time adopted, let them be retained, and even defended 
and supported by the state. They perform a not un- 
important office in regulating the conduct and manners 
of men — ^in preserving a certain order in the world. 
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But beyond tbis^ it seems to me the subject is unworthy 
the regard of a reflecting person. One world and one 
life is enough to manage at a time. If there be another, 
or if there be a Grod who governs it and this also, it will 
be time enough to know these things when they are 
made plain to the senses, as these trees and hills now 
are, and your well -shaped form. This peering into 
futurity in the expectation to arrive at certainty, seems 
to me much as if one should hope to make out the forms 
of cities, palaces, and groves, by gazing into the empty 
air or on the clouds. Besides, of what use f 

'^ Of what use indeed T' added Lucilia. " I want no 
director or monitor concerning any duty or act which 
it falls to me to perform, other than I iind within me. 
I have no need of a divine messenger to stand ever at 
my side, to tell me what I must do and what I must 
forbear. I have within me instincts and impulses which 
I find amply sufficient. The care and duty of every 
day is very much alike, and a little experience and 
observation, added to the inward instinct, makes me 
quite superior to most difficulties and evils as they arise. 
The gods, or whatever power gave us our nature, have 
not left us dependent either on what is called religion 
or philosophy." 

" What you say," I rejoined, " is partly true': the 
gods have not left us dependent upon either religion or 
philosophy. There is a natural religion of the heart 
and the conscience, which is bom with us, grows up 
with us, and never forsakes us. But then, after all, how 
defective and incomplete a principle it is. It has chiefly 
to do only with our daily conduct ; it c^not answer 
our doubts or satisfy our wants. It differs, too, with 
the constitution of the individual. In some it is a 
principle of much greater value and efficacy than in 
others. Your instincts are clear and powerful, and 
direct you aright. But in anotiier they are obscure 
and weak, and leave the mind in the greatest perplexity. 
It is by no means all that they want. Then, are not 
the prevalent superstitions most injurious in their 
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influenoee upon the common mind? Can you doubt 
whether more of good or evil is derived to the sonl from 
the ideas it entertains of the character and providence 
of the gods I Can you be insensible to the horrible enor- 
mities and nameless vices which make a part even of 
what is called religion 1 And is there no need — ^if men 
will have religion in some form — that they should re- 
ceive it in a letter one! Can you not conceive of such 
views of God and his worship, of duty, virtue, and im- 
mortality, being presented, that they shall strike the 
mind as reasonable in themselves, and of beneficial 
instead of hurtful power upon being adopted f Can you 
not imagine your own mind and Sie minds of people 
generally to be so devoted to a high and sublime con- 
ception of the Divinity and of futurity, as to be abso- 
lutely incapable of an act that should displease him or 
forfeit the hope of inmiortality V* 

*f Hardly," said Marcus and Lucilia. 

* WeU, suppose it were so. Or rather, if you cannot 
imagine such a state of things, multitudes can. You 
are not a fair specimen of our kind, but only of a com- 
paratively E-mail chiss. Grenerally — so I have found it 
— ^the mind is seeking about for something better than 
what any human system has as yet proposed, and is con- 
fident of nothing more than of this, that men may be 
put in possession of truths that shall carry them on as 
tax beyond what their natural instincts now can do, as 
these instincts carry them on beyond any point to 
which the brutes ever arrive. This certainly was my 
own conviction before I met with Christianity. Now, 
Marcus and Lucilia, what is this Christianity but a reve- 
lation from Heaven, whose aim is to ^ve to you and to 
all such cpnceptions of God and futurity as I have just 
spoken of?" 

I then, finding that I had obtained a hearing, went 
into a full account of the religion of Christ, as I had 
received it from the books themselves, and which to 
you I need not repeat. They listened with considerable 
pjitience — ^though I was careful not to use many words 
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,.'.wac iuiy expression of ooontenance or maii- 
Iw^ uUAc«kfi«<l any very favourable change in their 
^ ! v.owa vi4' tWings. As I ended, Marcus said, 
' *' \ ;iWl always think better of this religion, Lucius, 
iKiM >vHi have adopted it, though I cannot say that your 
^l^o.^iig it will raise my judgment of you. I do not at 
tHv«eut see upon what grounds it stands so firm or 
^'hviue, that a citizen is defensible in abandoning for it 
AU ostensible reception of and faith in the existing forms 
of the state. However, I incline to allow freedom in 
these matters to scholars and speculative minds. Let 
them work out and enjoy their own fancies — they are 
a restless, discontented, ambitious herd, and should, for 
the sake of their genius, be humoured in the particular 
pursuits where they have pbiced their happiness. But 
when they turn propagators and reformers, and aim at 
the subversion of things now firmly established and 
prosperous, then — although I myself should never 
meddle in such matters— it is scarcely a question 
whether the power of the state should interpose and 
lav upon them the necessary restraints. Upon the 
whole, Lucius Piso, I think that I and Lucilia had better 
turn preachers, and exhort you to return to the faith, 
or no-faith, which you have abandoned. Leave such 
things to take care of themselves. What have you ^ned 
but making yourself an object of popular aversion or 
distrust I You have abandoned the community of the 
polite, the refined, the sober, to which by nature you 
belong, and have associated yourself with a vulgar crew 
of— forgive my freedom, I speak the common judgment, 
that you may know what it is — ^ignorant fanatics or 
crafty knaves, who care for you no further than as by 
your grtiiat name they may stand a little higher in the 
world. I protest before Jupiter, that to save others like 
you from such loss, I feel tempted to hunt over the 
etatutt^-bcioks for some law now obsolete and forgotten, 
but tii^t legally dead, that may be brought to bear upon 
tlib mischief, and give it another Decian blight, which, 
if it do not kill, may yet check and obstruct its growth.'' 
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I reined, *^ that from him I could apprehend, he well 
knew^ no such deed of folly or guilt, however likely it 
was Uiat others might do it and glory in their shame ; 
that his nature would save him from such a deed, tiiough 
his principles might not." I told him, moreover, ** that 
I did not despair of his looking upon Christianitv wiUi 
a favourable judgment in good time. He had been 
willing to hear, and there was that secret charm in 
the truths and doctrines of Christ's religion, and espe- 
cially in his character, that however rudely set foi^, 
the mind could scarcely resist it— against its will, it 
would oftentimes find itself subdued and changed. The 
seeds I have now dropped upon your hearts I trust will 
some day spring up and bear such fruit as you your- 
selves will rejoice in." 

^ So," said Marcus, *^ may the wheat spilled into the 
Tiber, or sown among rocks, or eaten by the birds." 

*^ And that may be, though not to-day or to-morrow," 
I replied. ^ The seed of things essentijd to man's life, as 
of wheat, is not easily killed. It may be buried for years 
and years, yet turned up at length to the sun, and its 
life sprouts upward, in leaf, and stem, and fruit. Borne 
down by the waters of the Tiber, and apparently lost, 
it may be cast up upon the shores of Egypt or Britain, 
and fulfil its destiny. The seed of truth is longer-lived 
still, by reason that what it bears is more essential than 
wheat or other grain to man's best hfe." 

•* Well, well," said Marcus, •* let us charge our goblets 
with the bottom of this Falemian, and forgetting 
whether there be such an entity as truth or not, drink 
to the health of the princess Julia." 

*' That comes nearer our hearts," said LucUia, « than 
anything that has been spoken for the last hour. When 
von return, Lucius, Laco must follow you with a mule- 
load of some of my homely products" She was 

about to add more, when we were all alike startled and 
ahirmedby cries, seemingly of deep distress, and rapidly 
approaching. We sprung from our seats, when the door 
of the room was violently flung open, and a slave rushed 
in, crying out, 
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« Oh, sir I Gallus— GaUuB'' 

" What is it? what is itf' cried Marcos and Lucilia. 
" Speak quick — ^has he fallen V* 

*< Oh no ; the pond— the fish-pond — run — fly 1" 

Distractedly we hurried to the spot, already sur- 
rounded by a crowd of slaves. Who had been with 
him! where had he fallen) were questions hastily 
asked, but which no one could answer. It was a miser- 
able scene of agony, confusion, and despair — ^Marcus 
ordering his slaves to dive into the pond, then uttering 
curses upon them, and commanding those to whom 
Qallus was usually intrusted to the rack. No one could 
swim, no one could dive. It was long since I had made 
use of an art which I once possessed ; but instantly I 
cast off my upper garments, and needing no other direc- 
tion to the true spot than the barking of the little dog, 
his jumping iti and out of the water — ^first learning 
that the water was deep and of an even bottom — I threw 
myself in, and in a moment, guided by the white dress 
of the little fellow, I grasped him and drew him to the 
surface. 

Life was apparently and probably to mind extinct, but 
expressing a hope that means might yet be resorted to 
that should restore him, I bore him in my arms to the 
house. But it was all in vain. Gallus was dead. 

I shall not inflict a new sadness upon you, Fausta, by 
describing the grief of my friends, or any of the inci- 
dents of the days I now passed with them. They were 
heavy, melancholy days, for the sorrows of both Lucilia 
and Marcus were excessive and inconsolable. I could 
do nothing for them, nor say any thing to them ; yet 
while they were thus incapacitated for all action, I could 
serve them essentially by placing myself at the head of 
their afiairs, and relieving them of common cares and 
duties, that must otherwise have been neglected or have 
proved irksome and oppressive. 

The ashes of Gallus, committed to a small marble 
urn, have been deposited in a tomb in the centre of 
Lucilia's flower-garden, which will soon be embowered 
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by flo-^ers and shrubs wliich her hand will delight to 
train around it. 

On the eve of the day when I was to leave them and 
return to Rome, we sat together in a portico which 
overlooks the Tiber. Marcus and Lucilia were sad, 
but at length in some sort calm. The first violence of 
sorrow had spent itself, and reflection was beginning to 
succeed. 

** I suppose/' said Marcus, ^' your rigid faith greatly 
condemns all this show of suffering which you have wit- 
nessed, Piso, in us, as, if not crimmal, at least weak and 
childish r 

" Not so, by any means," I rejoined. " The religion 
of the Christians is what may be termed a natural reli- 
gion ; it does violence to not one of the good affections 
and propensities. Coming, as we maintain, from the 
Creator of our bodies and our minds, it does them no 
injury, it wars not with any of their natural elements, 
but most strictly harmonises with them. It aims to 
direct, to modify, to heal, to moderate — but never to 
alter or annihilate. Love of our offspring is not more 
according to our nature than grief for the loss of them. 
Grief therefore is innocent— -even as praiseworthy as 
love. What trace of human wisdom — ^much less of 
divine — ^would there be in the arrangement that should 
first bind ns by chains of affection strong as adamant 
to a child, or a parent, or a friend, and then treat the 
sorrow as criminal that wept, with whatever violence, 
as it saw the links broken and scattered, never again 
to be joined together V* 

*' That certainly is a proof that some just ideas are 
to be found in your religion," replied my friend. " By 
nothing was I ever more irreconcileably offended in the 
Stoical philosophy, than by its harsh violence towards 
nature under suffering. To be treated by your philo- 
sophy with rudeness and contempt, because you yield 
to emotions which are as natural, and therefore in mv 
judgment as innocent, as any, is as if one were struck 
\>y a frieqd or a parent to whom you fied for protection 
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ar com&rt. The doctnBes of ail the others haled iix 
tba aame «mj. Erea the Epteorettiis holdit a weakness 
■roog to grieve, seemg the injury that is 
r to h^»pneaB. Grief most be sappreaeed 
, becanae it isaeeompaiiied by pain. That, 
too^ mt\tm t\ to me a fidae sentiiiienty becMiae, althougli 
grief ia indeed in some aort painful, yet is it not wholly 
so, but is attended by a kind €i pleasore. How plain 
it is that I should sooffer greatly more were I forcibly 
restrained by a foreign power, or my own, from shedding 
these tears and uttering these sighs for Grsllns, than 1 
do now while I am free to indnlge my natural feelings. 
In truth, it i^ the only pleasure that grief brings with 
it — the freedom of indulging it.** 

'^ He," I said, as Marcus paused, giving way afresh 

to hia aorrow, ** who embraces the Christian doctrine, 

is never Uamed, condemned, or ridiculed by it for the 

iadalgenee off the emotions to which the loss of those 

whom we lore gives birth. But then, at the same time, 

he will probably grieve and suffer much less under such 

wrrmiiHtsucfw than you — not> however, because he is 

foreOiIy restrained, but because of the influence upon 

his mind and his heart of truths and opinions which as 

a Christian he entertains, and which, without any will 

or met ai his own, work within him and strengthen and 

c on aoi e him. The Christian, believing so firmly as he 

doee, for example, in a God, not only on erounds of 

leBaoa but <rf express revelation, and that ttiis God is 

* p^ient, exerdaing a providence over bis creatures, 

r^^rdlesB of none, loving as a parent all — ^who has 

ereafced m a nkind not for ms own amusement or glory, 

bat that life and bapj^ess might be diffused — they who 

believe thas must feel very difflerently under adversity 

BEOia ^oae who like yoorself believe nothing of it 

ift all, and frt>m those who, like the disciples of the 

¥oi^ aad the Academy, believe but an inconsiderable 

laiet of it. Si&ppoee, Buurens and Lndlia, your whole 

F*t^*>^KMi. of davea were, instead of strangers and 

siavea,. yooz duldzen, toward whom you experienced 
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the same fieEtiments of deep affection tliat you did 
toward GraUus — how would you not consult for their 
happiness ; and how plain it is that whatever laws you 
might set over them, they would be laws of love, the end 
of which, however they might not always recognise it, 
would be their happiness — ^happiness through their 
virtue. This may represent wiUi sufficient exactness 
the light in which Christians regard the Divinity, and 
the laws of life under which they find themselves. 
Admitting, therefore, their faith to be well founded, and 
how manifest is it that they will necessarily suffer less 
under adversity than you — and not because any violence 
is done to their nature, but because of the benignant 
' influences of such truths." 

. ^ What you say," observed Lucilia, '' affects the mind 
very agreeably, and gives a pleasing idea both of the 
wisdom and mercy of the Christian faith. It seems at 
any rate to be suited to such creatures as we are. What 
a pity that it is so difficult to diacem truth !" 

<'It is difficult," I replied; 'Uhe best things are 
always so : but it is not impossible ; what m necessary 
to our happiness is never so. A mind of common 
powers, well disposed, seeking with a real desire to find, 
will rarely retire from the search wholly unsuccessfuL 
The great essentials to our daily well-being and the 
right conduct of life, the Creator has supplied through 
our instincts. Your natural religion, of which you have 
spoken, you find sufficient for most of the occurrences 
which arise both of doing and bearing. But there are 
other emergencies for which it is as evidently insuffi- 
cient. Now, as the Creator has supplied so perfectly in 
all breasts the natural religion which is so essential, it 
is fair to say and believe that He would not make addi- 
tional truths almost equally essential to our happiness, 
either oi impossible attainment, or encompassed by 
difficulties which could not with a Uttle diligence and 
perseverance be overcome." 

^ It would seem so, certfunly,'' said Marcus ; '* but it 
is so long since I have bestowed any thought upon phi- 
losophical inquiries, that to me the labour would be 
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very great and the difficulties extreme — for at present 
there is scarcely so much as a mere shred or particle 
of faith to which as a nucleus other truths may attach 
themselves. In truth, I never look even to possess any 
clear faith in a God — ^tt seems a subject wholly beyond 
the scope and grasp of my mind. I cannot entertain 
the idea of self-existence. I^can conceive of him 
neither as one nor as divided into parts. Is he infinite 
and every where, himself constituting his universe^ 
tiien he is scarcely a God ; or is he a being dwelling 
apart from his works, and watching their obedience to 
their imposed laws! In neither of these conceptions 
can I rest." 

<< It is not strange," I replied ; *' nor that refusing 
to believe in the fact of a God until you should be able 
to comprehend him perfectly, you should to this hour 
be without faith. If I had waited, before believing, 
until I understood, I should at this moment be as faith- 
less as you, or as I was before I received Christianity. 
Do I comprehend the Deity? Can I describe the 
mode of his being! Can I tell you in what manner 
he sprang into existence! and whether he is neces- 
sarily every where in his works, and as it were consti- 
tuting them! or whether he has power to contract 
himself, and dwell apart from them, their omniscient 
Observer and omnipotent Lord ! I know nothing of all 
this : the religion which I receive teaches nothing of 
all this. Christianity does not demonstrate the being 
of a (xod, it simply proclaims it ; hardly so much as that 
indeed. It supposes it, as what was already well known 
and generally believed. I cannot doubt that it is left 
thus standing by itself, untaught and unexplained, only 
because the subject is intrinsically incomprehensible by 
us. It is a great fact or truth which all can receive, 
but which none can explain or prove. If it is not be- 
lieved either instinctively or through' the recognition 
of it and declaration of it in some revelation, it cannot 
be believed at all. The mind of man is no more com- 
petent to reach and grasp it through reason, than hiq 
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h&iids are to moald a san. All the reasonings, imagi* 
natioiis, guesses, of selfnstyled philosophers, are here 
like the prattlings of children. They make you smile, 
but they do not instruct" 

** 1 fear," said Marcus, << I shall then never believe, 
for I can believe nothing of which I cannot form a con- 
ception/* 

*< Sui*ely," I answered, <' our faith is not bounded by 
our conceptions or our Imowledge in other things. We 
build the loftiest palaces and temples upon foundations 
of stone, though we can form no conception whatever 
of the nature of a stonct So, I think, we may found a 
true and sufficient religion on our belief in tibefact of a 
Grod, although we can form no conception whatever of 
his nature and the mode of his existence." 

But I should &tigue you, Fausta, were I to give you 
more of our conversation. It ran on, equally pleasant 
I believe to all of us, to a quite Ute hour ; in which time 
almost all that is peculiar to the faith of the Christians 
came under our review. It was moire tlian midnight 
when we rose from our seats to retire to our chambers. 
But before we did that, a common feeling directed our 
steps to the tomb of Gallus, which was but a few paces 
from where we had been sitting. There these childless 
parents again gave way to their grief ; and was I stone 
that I should not weep with them I 

When this act of duty and piety had been performed, 
we sought our pillows. As for me, I could not sleep for 
thinking of my friends and their now desolate house. 
For even to me, who was to that child almost a 
stranger, and had been so little used to his presence, 
this place is no longer the same ; idl its brightness, life, 
and spirit of gladness are gone. Every thing seems 
changed. From everyplace and scene something seems 
to have been subtracted to which they were indebted 
for whatever it was that made them attractive. If this 
is so to me, what must it be to Marcus and Lucilia I 
It is not difficult to see that a sorrow has settled upon 
their hearts which no length of time can heal. I sup- 
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pose if all their estates had b^en swept away from them 
in a night, and all their friends, they would not have 
been so overwhelmed as by this calamity — ^in such a 
wonderful manner were tiiey each woven into the 
child, and all into each other, as one being. They seem 
no longer to me like the same persons. Not that they 
are not often calm, and in a manner possessed of them- 
selves ; but that even then, when they are most them- 
selves, there has a dullness, a dreamy absence of mind, 
a fixed sa^ess, came over them, that wholly changes 
them. Though they sit and converse with you, their 
true thoughts seem far away. They are kind and 
courteous as ever to the common eye, but I can see 
that all the relish of life and of intercourse is now to 
them gone. All is flat and insipid. The friend is 
coldly saluted ; the meal left untasted, or partaken of 
in silenee and soon abandoned; the affairs of the 
household left to others — ^to any who will take charge 
of them. They tell me that this will always be so ; that 
however they may seem to others, they must ever ex^ 
perienoe a sense of loss, not any less than they would if 
a limb had been shorn away. A part of themselves, and 
of the life of every day and hour, is taken from them. 

How strange is all this, even in the light of Christian 
faith ! How inexplicable, we are ready to say, by any 
reason of ours, the providence of Grod in taking away 
the human being in the first blossoming, before the 
fruit has even shown itself, much less ripened I Yet is 
not immortality — ^the hope, the assurance of immorta- 
lity — ^a sufficient solution 1 To me it is. This will not 
indeed cure our sorrows — ^they spring from somewhat 
wholly independent of futurity — but it vindicates the 
ways of the Omnipotent, and justifies them to our reason 
and our affections. Will Marcus and Lucilia ever re- 
joice in the consolations which flow from this hope! 
Alas I I fear not. They seem in a manner to be inca- 
pable of belief. 

In the morning I shall start for Rome. As soon as 
there you shall hear from me again. Farewell. 
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While Piso was absent from Borne on this visit to his 
friend^ it was my fortune to be several times in the city, 
upon necessary affairs of the illustrious queen, when I 
was both at the palace of Aurehan and that of Piso. It 
was at one of these later visits that it became apparent 
to me that the emperor seriously meditated the impos- 
ing of restrictions of some kind upon the Christians ; 
yet no such purpose was generally apprehended by that 
sect itself, nor by the people at large. The dark and 
disastrous occurrences on the day of the dedication were 
variously interpreted by the people ; some believing them 
to point at the Christians, some at the meditated expe- 
dition of the emperor, some at Aurelian himself. The 
popular mind was however greatly inflamed against 
the Christians, and every art was resorted to by the 
priests of the temples, and those who were as bigoted 
and savage as themselves amone the people, to fan to a 
devouring flame the little fire that began to be kindled. 
The voice from the temple, however some might with 
Fronto himself doubt whether it were not from Heaven, 
was for the most part ascribed to the Christians, 
although they could give no explanation of the man- 
ner in which it has been produced. But as in the case 
of Aurelian himself, this was forgotten in the horror 
occasioned by the more dreadful language of the omens, 
which in such black and threatening array no one re- 
membered ever to have been witnessed before. None 
thought or talked of any thing else. It was the uni- 
versal theme. 

This may be seen in a conversation which I had with 
a rustic, whom I overtook as I rode toward Rome, 
seated on his mule, burdened on either side and behind 
with the multifarious produce of his farm. The fellow, 
as I drew near to him, seeming of a less churlish dis- 
position than most of ^ose whom one meets upon the 
road, who will scarcely return a friendly salute, I 
feared not to accost him. After giving him the custo- 
mary good wishes, I remarked upon uie excellence of 
the vegetables which he had in his panniers. 
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"Yes," he said, "these lettuces are good, bat not 
what they would have been but for the winds we have 
had from the mountains. It has sadly nipped them. 
I hear the queen pines liway just as my plants do. I 
live at Norentum. I know you, sir, though you cannot 
know me. You pass by my door on your way to the 
city. My children often call me fi*om my work to look 
up, for there goes the secretary of the good queen on 
his great horse. There's no such horse as that on the 
road. Ha ! ha ! my baskets reach but to your knee ! 
Well, there are differences in animals and in men too. 
So the gods will it. One rides upon a horse with golden 
bits, another upon a mule with none at all. Still I say, 
let the gods be praised." 

"The gods themselves could hardly help that,'* I 
said, " if they made one man stronger or of more wit 
than another. In that case one would get more than 
another. And surely you would not have men all run 
in one mould — all five feet high, all weighing so much, 
all with one face, and one form, and one brain 1 The 
world were then dull enough." 

" You say true," he replied ; " that is very good. If 
we were all alike, there would be no such thing as being 
rich or poor — no such thing as getting or losing. I 
fear it would be dull enough, as you say. But I did 
not mean to complain, sir. I believe I am contented 
with my lot. So long as I can have my little farm, with 
ray garden and bams, my cattle and my poultry, a 
kind neighbour or so, and my priest and temple, I 
care for nothing more." 

" You have a temple, then, at Norentum." 

" Yes, to Jupiter Pluvius. And a better priest has , 
not Rome itself. It is his brother, some officer of the 
emperor, I take these vegetables to. I hope to hear 
more this morning of what I heard something when I 
was last at market. And I think I shall, for, as I hear, 
the city is a good deal stirred since the dedication the 
other day." 

" I beUeve it is," I answered. " But of what do you 
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look to hear, if I may ask. Is there news from the 
eastr 

" Oh no ! I think not of tlie east nor south. It was 
of something to he done ahout these Christians. Our. 
temple, you must know, is half forsaken and more of hite. 
I believe half the people of Norentum, if the truth were 
known, have turned Christiana or Jews. Unless we 
wake up a little, our worship cannot he supported, and 
our religion will he gone. And glad am I to hear 
through our priest that even the emperor is alarmed, 
and believes something must be done. You know than 
he there is not a more devout man in Rome. So it is 
said. And one thing that makes me think so is this : 
the brotlier of our priest — where I am going with 
these vegetables ; here is poultry too, look ! you never 
saw fatter I warrant you — ^told him that he knew it for 
certain that the emperor meant to make short work with 
even his own niece — ^you know who I mean — Aurelia, 
who has long been suspected to be a Christian. And 
that's right. If he punishes any, he ought not to spare 
his own."' 

'' That I suppose would be right. But why should 
he punish any I You need not be alarmed nor ofifended ; 
I am no Christian." 

'^ The gods be praised therefor ! I do not pretend to 
know the whole reason why. But that seems to be the 
only way of saving the old religion ; and I don't know 
what way you can possibly have of showing that a 
religion of yesterday is true, if a religion of a thousand 
years old is to be made out false. If religion is good for 
any thing — and I for one think it is^— I think men 
ought to be compelled to have it and support it, just 
as ihey should be to eat wholesome food rather than 
poisonous or hurtful. The laws won't permit us to carry 
certain things to market, nor others in a certain state. 
If we do, we are fined or imprisoned. Treat a Christian 
in the same way, say I. Let them just go thoroughly 
to work, and our temples will soon be filled again." 

^ But these Christians seem to be a hai'mless people." 
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"But they have no religion that anybody can call 
such. They have no gods^ nor altars, nor sacrifices ; 
Buoh can never be harmless. To be sure, as to sacrifices, 
I think there is such a thing as doing too much there. 
I am not for human sacrifices. Nor do I see the need 
either of burning up a dozen fat oxen or heifers, as was 
done the other &y at the Temple of the Sun. We in 
Norentum burn nothing but the hoofs and some of the 
entrails, and the rest goes to the priest for his support. 
As I take it, a sacrifice is just a sign of readiness to do 
everything and lose everything for the gods. We are 
not expected to throw either ourselves or our whole 
substance upon the altar ; making the sign is sufficient. 
But, as I said, these Christians have no altar and no 
saorifioe, nor image of god or goddess. They have at 
Norentum an old ruinous building — once a market- 
where they meet for worship 5 but those who have been 
present say that nothing is to be seen, and nothing 
heard but prayers—to what god no one knows-.ana 
exhortations of the priests. Some say that elsewhere 
they have what they call an altar, and adorn their walls 
with pictures and statues. However all this may be, 
there seems to be some charm about them or their 
worship, for all the world is running after them. I long 
for the news I shall get from Varenus Hirtius. If these 
omens have not set the emperor at work for us, nothing 
will. Here we are at the gates, and I turn toward the 
Claudian market. May the day go happily with you." 

So we parted, and I bent my way toward the gardens 
of Sallust. 

As I moved slowly along through the streets, my 
heart was filled with pity for this people— the Christians 
—threatened, as it seemed to me, with a renewal of the 
calamities that had so many times swept over them 
before. They had ever impressed me as a simple- 
minded, virtuous community, of notions too subtle and 
spiritual for the world ever to receive, but which upon 
themselves appeared to exert a power altogether bene- 
ficial. Many of this faith I had known well, and they 
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were penoos to excite my highest admiration for the 
characters which they bore. Need I name more than 
the princess Julia and her husband, the excellent Piso % 
Others like them — ^what wonder if inferior — ^had also, 
both in Palmyra and at Tibur and Rome, for they were 
to be found every where, drawn hirgely both on my re- 
spect and my affections. I beheld with sorrow the signs 
which now seemed to portend suffering and disaster : 
and my sympathies were the more moved, seeing that 
never before had there been upon the throne a man who, 
if he were once entered into a war of opposition aeainst 
them, had power to do them greater harm, or couldhave 
proved a more stem and cruel enemy. Not even Nero 
or Domitian were in their time to be so much dreaded. 
For if Aurelian should once league himself with the state 
against them, it would not with him be matter of mere 
cruel sport, but of conscience. It would be for the 
honour of the gods, the protection of religion, the fat- 
ness and glory of the empire, that he would assail and 
punish them ; and the same fierce and bloody spirit 
that made him of all modem conquerors the bloodiest 
and fiercest, it was plain would rule him in aiw encounter 
with this humble and defenceless tribe. I could only 
hope that I was deceived as well as others in my appre- 
hensions, or if iJiat were not so^ pray that the gods would 
be pleased to take their great subject to themselves. 

Full of such reflections and emotions, I arrived at 
the pilace, and was ushered into the presence of Livia. 
There was with hex the melancholy Aureliar— for such 
she always ieeme^-*and who appeared to have been 
engaged in earnest talk with the empress, if one might 
judge by tears fast falling from her eyes. The only 
words which I caught as I entered were these from 
Aurelia^ '^ But, dear lady, if Mucapor require it not, 
why should others think of it so much f Were he fixed, 
then should I indeed have to ask strength of God for the 
trial"— then seeing me, and only receiving my saluta- 
tions, she withdrew. 

Livia, after first inquiring concerning Zenobia and 
Faustula, returning to what had just engaged her, said, 
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" I wish| good Nichomachusy that I had your powers 
of speech, of which as you can remember I have been 
witness in former days — those happy days in Syria — 
when you used so successfully to withstand and subdue 
my giddy or headstrong mind. Here have I been for 
weary hours — ^not weary neither, for their aim has, I 
am sure, been a worthy one — but here have I been 
persuading, with all the reason and eloquence I could 
bring to bear, this self-willed girl to renounce these 
fantastic notions she has imbibed from the Christians 
and their books, were it only for the sake of domestic 
peace. Aurelian is growing daily more and more ex- 
asperated against this obscure tribe, and drops oftener 
than I love to hear them dark hints of what awaits 
them, not excepting, he says, any of whatever rank or 
name. Not that I suppose he or the senate would 
proceed farther than imprisonments, banishment, sup- 
pression of free speech, the destruction of books and 
churches— so much indeed I understand from him. But 
even thus far, and we might lose Aurelia — a thing not 
to be thought of for a moment. He has talked with her 
himself, reasoned with her, threatened her ; but in vain. 
Now he has imposed the same task upon me — it is 
equally in vain. I know not what to do.*' 

" Because," I replied, ** nothing can be done. Where 
it is possible to see, you have eyes within you that can 
penetrate the thickest darkness as well as any. But 
here you fail ; but only where none could succeed. A 
sincere honest mind, princess, is not to be changed 
either by persuasion or force. Its belief is not subject 
to the will. Aurelia, if I have heard aright, is a Chris- 
tian from conviction. Evidence made her a Christian ; 
stronger evidence on the side of her former faith can 
alone unmake her." 

'* I cannot reason with her to that extent, Nichoma- 
chus," replied the empress. I know not the grounds 
of the common faith, any more than those of Christianity. 
I only know that I wish Aurelia was not a Christian. 
Will you, Nichomachus, reason with her ? I remember 
your logic of old." 
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" Alas, princess, I can engage in no Buch task ! 
Where I have no faith myself, I should in vain at- 
tempt to plant it in others. How either can I desire 
that any mind should remain an hour longer oppressed 
by the childish and abominable superstitions which 
prevail in Rome ? I cannot but congratulate the excel- 
lent Aurelia, so far as the question of truth is concerned, 
that in the place of the infinite stupidities of the common 
religion, she has received the, at least, pure and reason- 
able doctrines of the Christians. You cannot surely, 
princess, desire her re-conversion ?" 

<< Only for her own sake— for the sake of her safety, 
comfort, happiness." 

" But in her judgment these are best and only secured 
where she now is. How thinks Mucapor?" 

^ As I believe," answered Livia ; <* he cares not in 
the matter, save for her happiness. He will not wbh 
that she should have any faith except such as she her- 
self wishes. I have urged him to use his power to 
constrain her ; but he loves liberty himself too dearly, 
he says, to put force upon another." 

'' He is a noble fellow," I said ; *' it is what I should 
have looked for from Mucapor." 

'' In good sooth, Nichomachus, I believe you still take 
me but for what I was in Palmyra. Who am 1 1" 

" From a princess you have become an empress, that 
I fully understand, and I trust never to be wanting in 
the demeanour that best becomes a subject ; but you 
are still Livia, the daughter of 2^nobia, and to her I 
feel I can never fear to speak with sincerity." 

" How omnipotent, Nichomachus, are simplicity and 
tnith .' They subdue me when I most would not. They 
have conquered me in Aurelia and now in you. Well, 
well, Aurelia then must take the full weight of her 
uncle's wrath, which is not light." 

^ At this moment Aurelian himself entered, accompa- 
nied by Fronto. Livia at the same time rose and with- 
drew, not caring, I thought, to meet the eyes of that 
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basilisk, who with the cunning of a priest she saw to 
be usurping a power over Aiurelian which belonged of 
right to her* I was also about to withdraw, but the 
emperor constraining me as he often doeSj I remained, 
although holding the priest in still greater abhorrence, 
I believe, than Livia herself. 

** While you have been absent from the city, Fronto," 
said Aurelian, **l have revolved the subjects upon 
which we last conversed, and no longer doubt where 
lie for me both duty and the truest glory. The judg- 
ment of the colleges, lately rendered, agrees both with 
yours and mine. So that the very finger of the god 
we worship points the way." 

*• I am glad,'* replied Fronto, " for myself, for you, 
for Rome, and for the world, that truth possesses and 
is to sway you. It will be a ereat day for Rome, greater 
than when your triumphal array swept through the 
streets with the world at your chfuriot^wheels, when the 
enemy that has so long waged successful war within 
the very gates, shall lie dead sa the multitudes of Pal" 
myra." 

" It will, Fronto. But first I have this to say, and 
by the gods I believe it true, that it is the corruptions 
of our own religion and its ministers that is the offence 
that smells to heaven quite as much as the presump- 
tuous novelties of this of Judea. I perceive you neither 
assent to this nor like it. But it is true, I am persuaded, 
as the gods themselves. I have long thought so ; and 
while with one hand I aim at the Galilean atheism, 
with the other I shall aim at those who dishonour by 
their vices and hypocrisies tiie religion they profess to 
serve." 

Fronto was evidently disturbed. His /ace grew pale 
as the frown gathered and darkened on the brow of 
Aurelian. He answered not, and Aurelian went on. 

** Hellenism, Fronto, is disgraced, and its very life 
threatened by the vices of her chief ministers. The 
gods forgive me in that, while I have purj^ed my legions 
of drunkards and adulterers, I have left them in the 
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temples. Truly did you say, I have had bat one thought 
in my mind, I have looked but to one quarter of the 
heavens. My eyes are now unsealed, and I see both 
ways and every way. How can we look for the favour 
of the gods wmle their houses of worship— I speak it, 
Fronto, with sorrow, but with the knowledge, too, of the 
truth of what I say — are houses of appointment, while 
the very inner sanctuaries and the altars themselves 
are little better than the common stews, while the 
priests are the great fathers of iniquity, corrupters of 
innocence, the seducers of youth, examples themselves, 
beyond the fear of rivalry, of all the vice they teach? 
At their tables, too, who so swollen with meats and 
drink as the priests? Who but they are a by-word 
throughout the city for all that is vilest I What word 
but priest stands with all as an abbreviation and epi- 
tome of whatever pollutes and defiles the name of man ? 
Porphyrus says ' that since Jesus has been worshipped 
in Rome, no one has found by experience the public 
assistance of the gods*' I believe it ; and Rome will 
never again experience it till this black atheism id 
rooted out. But it is as true, I doubt not, that since 
their ministers have become ministers of demons, and 
from teachers of morals have turned instructors in 
vice — ^for this reason, too, as well as for the other, the 
justly offended deities of Rome have hid themselves 
from their impious worshippers. Here then, Fronto, 
is a double labour to be undergone, a double duty to be 
done, not less than some or all of the labours of Her- 
cules. We are set for this work, and not till I have 
begun it — ^if not finished — ^will I so much as dream of 
Persia. What say you !" 

Fronto looked like one who had kindled a larger flame 
than he intended, or knew well how to manage. 

^ The faults of which you speak, great emperor, it 
can be denied by none are found in Rome, and can 
never be other than displeasing to the gods. But then 
I would ask, when was it ever otherwise ? In the earlie 
ages of the republic, I grant, there was a virtue in th 
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p^pld which we see not now. But that grew not out 
of the purer administration of religion, but was the 
woduel of the times in part — ^times in comparison with 
TOe(» of a primeTal simplicity. To live well was easier 
tfceik Wliere no temptation is, virtue is necessary. 
BqI then it ceases to be virtue. It is a quality, not an 
aeqnisition — a gift of the gods rather than man's meri- 

** yiiat is very true — well?*' 

* There may be as much real virtue now aa then. 
>l*y it Tiot be so f* 

•* Periiaps it may. What then ?" 

^ Our cKjmplaints of the present should be softened. 
liat what chiefly I would urge is this, that since those 
Ages of early virtue — after all, perhaps, like all else at 
me same period, partly fabulous — Rome has been but 
what it L«v iidorned by virtues that have claimed the 
adiuiratiou of the world, and polluted by vices that have 
drawn upon her the reprobation of the good, yet which 
Biiv but titich as the world shows its surikce over, from 
t}u> forth n&t India to the bleak wastes of Britain. It 
Ui Aui'eliau, a thing neither strange nor new that vices 
thrive in Rome. And long since have there been those 
like Ni^rva and the good Severus, and the late censor. 
Valerian, who have aimed at their correction. These, 
and othffra who before and since have wrought in the 
Bome w ork^ have done well for the empire. Their aim 
has hei^n a high one, and the favour of the gods has 
been theirs. Aurelian may do more and better in the 
same work, seeing his power is greater and his piety 
tiiEjre zealous." 

" Tliege are admitted truths, Fronto, save the last ; 
Lut whither do they tend ?" 

•* To th is. Because, Aurelian, vice has been in Rome ; 
because even the priesthood has been corrupt, and the 
teraples themselves the sties you say they now are, for 
thU have the gods ever withdrawn their protection? 
If RB Rome ever been the less prosperous ? What is 
moruj c.^n we conceive that they who made us of their 
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fiery mould, so prone, to violate the bounds of modera- 
tion, would for yielding to such instincts interpose in 
wrath, as if that had happened which was not foreseen, 
and against which they had made sure provision I Are 
the heavens to blaze with the fires of the last day, 
thunders to roU as if earth were shaken to her centre, 
the entrails of dumb beasts to utter forth terrific pro- 
phecy of great and impending wo, because forsooth, the 
people of Rome are by no means patterns of purity — 
because, perchance, within the temples themselves an 
immondity mav have been purposed or perpetrated — 
because even the priests themselves have not been or 
are not white and spotless as their robes!" 
'* There seems some reason in what you say/' 

'< But, great emperor, take me not as if I would make 
myself the shield of vice, to hide it from the blow that 
would extirpate or cure it. I see and bewail the cor- 
ruptions of the age ; but as they seem not fouler than 
those of ages which are past, especially than those of 
Nero and of Commodus, I cannot think that it is against 
these the gods have armed themselves, but, Aurelian, 
against an evil which has been long growing and often 
assailed and checked, but which has now got to such 
giant size and strength, that except it be absolutely 
hewn down, and the least roots torn up and burned, 
both the altars of our gods, and their capital called 
eternal, and the empire itself, now holding the world 
in its wide-spread, peace-giving arms, are vanished, and 
anarchy, impiety, atheism, and the rank vices which in 
such times would be engendered, shall then reign omni- 
potent, and fill the very compass of the earth, Christ 
being the universal king. It is against this the heavens 
have arrayed their power, and to arouse an ungrateful, 
thoughtless, impious people, and their sleeping king, 
that they have spoken in thunder." 

** Fronto, I almost believe you right." 

'* Had we, Aurelian, but the eyes of moles when the 
purposes of the gods are to be deciphered in the cha- 
racter of events, we should long since have seen that 
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the long seriea of disasters which have befallen the 
empire since the Galilean atheism has taken root here, 
have pointed but to that — ^that they have been a chas- 
tisement of our BUpineness and sloth. When did Rome, 
almighty Rome, ever before tremble at the name of 
barlmrian, or fly before their armsl While now is it 
not much that we are able to keep them from the very 
walls of Rome ! They now swarm the German forests 
in multitudes which no man can count ; their hoarse 
murmurs can be heard even here, ready, soon as the 
reins of empire shall fall into the hands of another Gral- 
lienus, to pour tiiemselves upon the plains of Italy, 
changing our fertile lands and gorgeous cities into 
another Dacia. These things were not so once ; and 
what cause there is in Rome so deep and high and broad 
to resolve, for us the reason of this averted face of 
heaven, save that of which I speak, I cannot guess.'* 

*' Nor I," said Aurelian ; " I confess it. It must be 
60. My work is not three nor two ; but one. I have 
brought peace to the empire in all its borders. My 
legions all rest Upon their arms. Not a sword but is 
in its sheath — ^there for the present let it be glued fast. 
The season, so propitious for the great work of bring- 
ing again the empire into peace and harmony with the 
angry gods, seems to have been provided by themselves. 
How think you, Nichomachus V — ^turning suddenly to 
me, as if now for the first time aware that I was stand- 
ing at his side. 

I answered " that I was slow to receive the judgment 
of Fronto or of himself in that matter. That I could 
not believe that the gods, who should be examples of 
the virtues to mankind, would ever ordain such suffer- 
ings for their creatures as must ensue were the former 
violences to be renewed against the Christians. So far 
from thinking them a nuisance in the state, I considered 
them a benefit." 

« The Greek, too,'* said Fronto, breaking in, '< is then 
a Christian !*' 

** I am not a Christian, priest, nor as I think shall 
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erer be one ; bat far sooner would I be one than take 
my faith from thee, which, however it might guide me 
well through the wine-vanlts of the temple, or to the 
best stalls of the market, or to the aeiectest retreats of 
the saburra, would scarce show the way to heaven. I 
affront but tiie corruptions of religion, Aurelian. Sin- 
cerity I honour every where— hypocrisy nowhere." I 
thought Fronto would have torn me with his teeth and 
nails. His white face gnew whiter, but he stood still. 

<< Say on," said the emperor, <' though your bluntness 
be more even than Roman." 

« I think," I continued, « the Christians a benefit to 
the state, for this reason : not that their religion is what 
they pretend, a heaven-descended one, but that by its 
greater striotness it serves to rebuke the common faith 
and those who hold it, and infuse into it something of 
its own spirit. All new systems, as I take it, in their 
first beginning are strict and severe. It is thus by this 
quality they supersede older and degenerate ones ; not 
because they are truer, perhaps, but because they are 
purer. There is a prejudice among men, that the gods, 
whoever they may be and whatever they may be, love 
virtue in men, and for that accept them. When, there- 
fore, a religion fails to recommend and enforce virtue, it 
fiiils to meet the judgment of men concerning the true 
eharaeter and office of a religion, and so, with the ex- 
ception of such beasts, and such there always are, who 
esteem a faith in proportion to its corruptions, they look 
with favour upon any new one which promises to be 
what thev want, tt is for this reason that this relinon 
from Judea has made its waV so far and so soon. ISut 
it will by and by degenerate from its high estate, just as 
others have done, and be succeeded by another that 
shall raise still higher expectations. In the mean time, 
it serves the state well, both by the virtue which it en- 
joins upon its own subjects and the influence it exerts 
by indirection upon those of the prevalent faitiis, anc* 
upon the general manners and morals." 

" What you say/» observed Aurelian, musingly, " ha 
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sone show of sense. So much at least may be said for 

« Yet a lie," said Fronto, '' can be none the less hate- 
Ail to the gods^ because it sometimes plays the part of 
truth. ItisaliestiU." 

« Hold,'* said Aurelian, " let us hear the Greek. What 

elsef 

« I little thought," I replied, <' as I rode toward the 
cilj this morning, that I should at this hour be standing 
in the presence of the Emperor of Rome, a defender of 
the Christians. I am in no manner whatever fitted for 
the task. My knowledge is nothing ; my opinions there- 
foi« worth but little, grounded as they are upon the 
loeae reports which reach my ear concerning the cha- 
racter and doctrines of this sect, or upon* what little 
observation I have made upon those whom I have 
known of that persuasion. Still I honour and esteem 
them, and such aid as I can brin^ them in their straits 
shall be very gladly theirs. I will, however, add only 
one thing more to what I have said in answer to Fronto, 
who represents the gods as more concerned to destroy 
tliti Christians than to reform the common religion and 
the public morals. I cannot think that. Am I to be- 
lieve that the gods, the supreme directors of human 
afl'jurs, and whose aim must be man's highest well- 
LeiDg, regard with more abhorrence an error than a 
vice — an error, too, that acts more beneficently than 
Tuost truth, and is the very seed of the purest virtues ? 
1 can by no means believe it. So that if I were inter- 
pri^ter of the late omens, I should rather see them 
pointed at the vices which prevail; at the corruptions 
of the public morals, which are fouler than aught I had 
go much as dreamed of before I was myself a witness 
of E hem, and may well be supposed to startle the gods 
from their rest, and draw down their hottest thunder- 
bulta. But I will not say more, when there must be so 
iimny able to do so much better in behalf of what I must 
Btill believe to be a good cause. Let me entreat the 
t^mperor, before he condemns, to hear. There are those 
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in Eome, of waiia hearts, sound heads, and lionest 
souls, from whom, if from any on earth, truth may be 
heard, and who will set in its just light a doctrine too 
excellent to suffer as it must in my temds." 

''They shall be heard, Nichomachus. Not eyen a 
Jew or a Christian shall suffer without that grace; 
though I see not how it can avail." 
' << If it should not avail to plant in your mind so good 
an opinion of tiieir way as exists in mine," I resumed, 
" it might yet to soften it and dispose it to a more 
lenient conduct ; and so many are tiie miseries of life 
in the natural order of events, that the humane heart 
must desire to diminish, not increase them. Has 
Aurelian ever heard the name of Probus the Chris- 
tian!" 

The emperor turned toward Fronto with a look of 
inquiry. 

" Yes," said the priest, ** you have heard his name. 
But that of Felix, the bishop of the Christians, as he is 
called, is more familiar to you." ' 

** Felix, Felix, that is the name I have heard most ; 
but Probus tod, if I err not" 

** He has been named to you, I am certain," added 
Fronto. ''He is the real head of the Nazarenes — the 
bishop but a painted one." 

" Probus is he who turned young Piso's head. Is it 
not so I" 

" The very same; and beside his, tlie lady Julia's." 
.^ " No, that was by another, one Paul of Antioch, also 
a bishop, and a fast friend of the queen. The Chris- 
tians themselves have of late set 4tpon him, as they 
were so many bloodhounds, being bent upon expelling 
him from Antioch. It is not long since, in accordance 
with the decree of some assembled bishops there, I 
issued a rescript dislodging him from his post, and 
planting in his place one Donmus. If our purposes 
prosper, the ejected and dishonoured priest may find 
himself at least safer, if humbler. Probus — I diall 
remember him. The name leads my thoughts tr 
Thrace, where our greater Probus waits for me." 
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- From Probna the ObiiBtim" I said, " you will 
r«cetv ej whenever you bUmU admit him to your presence^ 
a true aecount of the nature of the Christians' faith and 
of the ivctual condition of their community-^-all which 
ean ba had only from a member of it." 

But little more was said, when I departed^ and took 
Diy vray again towards Tij)ar. 

It seemed to me, from the manner of the emperor 
mori) than frcm what he said, that he was settled-, 
bound up to the bad work of an assault upon the Chris- 
tians. To what extent it was in his mind to go, I could 
not judge ; for his Uinguage was ambiguous, and some- 
times contradictory. But that the darkest designs were 
harboured by him, over which he was brooding with a 
niind naturally superstitious, but now almost in a state 
of Qxaaperation from the late erents, was most evident. 



LETTER VI. 

FHOM PISO TO FAUSTA. 

Havtng confined myself, in my last letter, to the afiairs 
of MtbTcus and Lucilia, I now, Fausta, turn to those 
vvbicli concern us and Rome. 

I found on my return to the city that the general 
ansit^ty concerning the designs of Aurelian had greatly 
incr&Tkaed. Many rumours were current of dark sayings 
of his, which, whether founded in truth or not, contri- 
bute to alarm even the most hopeful, and raise serious 
apprehensions forthe fate of this much and long-suffering 
reli^on, Julia herself partakes — I cannot say of the 
alarm — but of the anxiety. She has less confidence 
than I have in the humanity of the emperor. In the 
honoitrs heaped upon Zenobia, and the &yours shown 
herseff and Vabalathns, she sees not so much the ont- 
poni'tug of benevolent feelings as a rather ostentatious 
display of imperial generosity, and what is called Roman 
magnanimity. For the true character of the man she 
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looks into the graves of Fahnyra, upon her smoking 
ruins, and upon the blood, yet hardly dry, that stains 
the pavements of the CoeUan. Julia ma^ be right, 
though I am unwilling to believe it. Her judsment is 
entitled to the more weight in this severe decision, that 
it is ever inclined to the side of a too favourable opinion 
of character and motive. You know her nature too well, 
to believe her capable of exaggerating the faults of even 
the humblest Yet though such are her apprehensions, 
she manifests the same calm and even carriage as on 
the approach of more serious troubles in Palmyra. She 
is full of deepest interest in the affairs of the Christians, 
and by many families of the poorer sort is resorted to 
continually for aid, for counsel, or sympathy. Not one 
in the whole community is a more frequent and devout 
attendant upon the services of the church ; and I need 
not add that I am her constant companion. The per- 
formance of this duty gives a value to Ufe in Rome such 
as it never had before. Every seventh day, as with the 
Jews, only upon a different day, do the Christians 
assemble for the purposes of religious worship. And I 
can assureyou it is withno triflingaccessionsof strength, 
for patient doing and patient besEnng, that we return to 
our everyday affitirs, uter having listened to the prayers 
and the reasonings or exhortations of Probus. 

So great is the difference in my feelings and opinions 
from what they were before I left Rome for Palmyra, 
that it is with difficulty I persuade mvself that I am the 
same person. Between Piao the Pyrrhonist and Piso the 
Christian, the distance seems immeasurable— yet in 
how short a time it has been passed 1 I cannot say that 
I did not enjoy existence and value it in my former state, 
but I can say that my enjoyment of it is infinitely height- 
ened as a Christian, and the rate at which I value it 
infinitely raised. Bom and nurtured as I was, with 
Portia for my mother, a palace for my home, Rome for 
my country and capital, offering all the luxuries of the 
earth, and affording all the means I could desire for car- 
rying on researches in study of every kind ; surrounded 
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by friends of the noblest and best families in the city, 
and I could not but enjoy life in some very important 
sense. While mere youth lasted, and my thoughts never 
wandered beyond the glittering forms of things, no one 
could be happier or more contented. All was fair and 
beautiAil around me — what could T ask for more I I 
was satisfied and filled. But bv and by my dream of 
life was disturbed — ^my sleep broken. Natural questions 
began to propose themselves for my solution — such, 1 
suppose, as sooner or later spring up in every bosom. 
I began to speculate about mysel^-about the very self 
that had been so long, so busy, about everything else 
beside itaeUt I wished to know something of my con- 
stitution, of my origm, my 'present condition, my ultimate 
fate. It seemed to.me I was too rare and curious a piece 
of work to go to ruin, final and inevitable — ^perhaps to- 
morrow—at all events in a very few years. Of futurity 
I had heard— and of Elysium— just as I had heard of 
Jupiter, greatest and best ; but with my earliest youth 
these things had faded from my mind, or had already 
taken upon themselves the character of fable. My 
Vii'gil, in wliich I early received my lessons of language, 
at once divested them of all their air of reality, and left 
them naked fiction. The other poets (Livy helping 
them) dtd tho same work, and completed it. But bent 
riih most i>erious and earnest desires toward truth on 
wJsAt seemed to me the greatest theme, I could not 
jxniain ^vhcrc I was, and turned with highest expec- 
tutioDS io the philosophers. I not only read, but I 
studied and pondered tiiem with dihgence, and with as 
axmre a deaire of arriving at truth as ever schohir sat 
1^ the feet of his instructor. The result was anything 
)^l aaiisTying. I left off an universal sceptic, so far as 
Imman synKrms of philosophy were concerned, so far as 
iMy prcte^icled to solve the enigma of God and man, of 
It^ and dojith ; but with a heart yearning after truth, 
pied even fijH of faith, if that may be called faith which 
instinctively lay hold upon a God and a hope of 
taliry, though beaten back once and agam by 
form wWch the syllogism could assume. 
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This was my state, Fausta, when I w&s found by 
Christianity: without faith, and yet with it; doubting 
and yet beheving; rejecting philosophy, but leaning upon 
nature ; dissatisfied, but hoping. I cannot easily find 
words to tell you the change which Christian faith has 
wrought within me. AH I can say is this, that I am 
a new man ; I am made over again ; I am bom, as it 
were, into another world. Where darkness once was, 
there is now light brighter than the sun ; where doubt 
was, there is now certainty. I have knowledge and 
truth for error and perplexity. The inner world of my 
mind is resplendent with a day whose luminary will 
never set. And even the outer world of appearances 
and forms shines more gloriously, and has an air of 
reality which before it never had. It used to seem to 
me like the gorgeous fabric of a dream, and as if at 
some unexpected moment it might melt into air and 
nothingness, and I and all men and things with it ; for 
there appeared to be no purpose in it ; it came from 
nothing, it achieved nothing, and certainly seemed to 
conduct to nothing. Men, like insects, came and went ; 
were bom and died, and that was all. Nothing was 
accomplished, nothing perfected. But now, nature 
seems to me stable and eternal as God hunself. The 
world being the great birthplace and nursery of these 
myriads of creatures — made, as I ever conceived, in a 
divine likeness, after some godlike model — for what 
spirit of other spheres can be more beautiful than a 
perfect man or a perfect woman, each aninmted with 
the principle of immortality I — there is a reason for its 
existence and its perpetuity from whose force the mind 
cannot escape. It is, and it ever will be ; and mankind 
upon itf a continually happier and more virtuous 
brotherhood. 

Yes, Fausta, to me as a Christian everything is new, 
everything better ; the inward world, the outward world, 
the present and the future. Life is a worthier gift, and 
a richer possession. I am to myself an object of a 
thousand-fold greater interest, and ever^ othei: humftU 
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being) from a poor animal that was scarce worthy its 
wretched existence, starts up into a god, for whom the 
whole earth may. one day become too narrow a field 
either to till or mJe. I am accordingly ready to labour 
both for myself and others. I once held myself too 
eheap to do mnoh even for myself; for others I would 
do nothing, except to feed the hunger that directly 
appealed to me, or relieve the wretchedness that made 
me equally wretched. Not so now. I myself am a 
different being, and others are different. I am ready 
to toil for such beings ; to suffer for them. They are 
too valuable to be neglected, abused, insulted, trodden 
into the dust. They must be defended and rescued, 
whenever their fellow-men — wholly ignorant of what 
they are and what themselves are about — would oppress 
them. More than all, do they need truth, effectually 
to enlighten and redeem them, and truth they must 
have at whatever cost. Let them only once know what 
tb^y are, and the world is safe. Christianity tells them 
this, And Christianity they must have. The state must 
n^it stand between man and truth ; or if it do, it must 
h& rebuked by those who have the knowledge and the 
courage, and made to resume its proper place and office. 
Knowing what has been done for me by Christian truth, 
I can never be content until to others the same good 
ifi at least offered, and I shall devote what power and 
means I possess to this task. The prospect now is of 
opposition and conflict. But it dismays not me, nor 
Julia, nor any of this faith who have truly adopted its 
principles. For if the mere love of fame, the excite- 
ment of a contest, the prospect of pay or plunder, wHl 
(^rry innumerable legions to the battle-field, to leave 
ther« their bones, how much more shall the belief of a 
Christian arm him for even worse encounters? It 
were pitiful indeed, if a possession as valuable as that of 
tf tith could not inspire a heroism which the love of fame 
or of money can. 

These things I have said to put you fully in posses* 
aion of our present position, pUns, and purposes. The 
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fate of Christianity is to ns now as a1)sorbing an interest 
as once was the fate of Pahnyra. 

I had been in the city only long enough to give Julia 
a full account of my melancholy yisit in the country, 
and to write a part of it to you, when I walked forth to 
observe for myself the signs which the city might offer, 
either to confirm or allay the apprehensions wmch were 
begun to be felt. 

I took my way over the Palatine, desiring to see the 
excellent Tacitus, whose house is there. He was absent, 
being suddenly called to Baise. I turned toward the 
Forum, wishing to perform a commission for Julia at 
the shop of .Civilis — ^still alive, and still compounding 
his sweets — ^which is now about midway between the 
slope of the hill and the Forum, having been removed 
from its former place where you knew it, under the 
eaves of the Temple of Peace. The little man of 
« smells" was at his post, more crooked than ever, but 
none the less exquisitely arrayed ; his wig befitting a 
young Bacchus rather than a dried shred of a man 
beyond his seventieth year. All the gems of the east 
glittered on his thin fingers, and diamonds that might 
move the envy of Livia hung from his ears. The gales 
of Arabia, burdened with the fragrance of every flower 
of that sunny clime, seemed concentrated into an atmo- 
sphere around him ; and in truth, I suppose a specimen 
of every pot and phial of his vast shop might be found 
upon ms person, concealed in gold boxes, or hanging in 
the merest fragments of bottles upon chains of silver 
or gold, or deposited in folds of his ample robes. He 
was odour in substantial form. He saluted me with a 
grace, of which he only in Rome is master, and with a 
deference that could not have been exceeded had I been 
Anrelian. I told him that I wished to procure a per- 
fume of Egyptiim origin and name, called < Cleopatra's 
tears,' and which was reputed to convey to the organs 
of smell an odour more exquisite than that of the rarest 
Persian rose or choicest gums of Arabia. The eyes of 
Cjvilia kindled with the fires of twenty — when love's 
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anxious brow is suddenly cleared up by that little, but 
all comprehensive word, yes — ^as he answered, 

" Noble Piso, I honour you. I never doubted your 
taste. It is seen in your palace, in your dress, nay, iu 
the very costume of your incomparable slave, who has 
done me the honour to call here in your service. But 
now have you eiven of it the last and highest proof. 
Never has the wit of man before compounded an essence 
like that which lies buried in this porphyry vase." 

'^ You do not mean that I am to take away a vase of 
that sizet I do not purchase essences by the pound." 

Civilis seemed as if he would have fainted, so op- 
pressed was he by this display of ignorance. My cha- 
racter, I found, was annihilated in a moment. When 
his presence of mind was recovered, he said, 

**This vase? Great Jupiter! The price of your 
palace upon the Coelian would scarce purchase it ! . 
Were its contents suddenly let loose and spilled upon 
the air, not Rome only, but Italy, would be bathed in 
the transporting and life-giving fragrance! Now I 
shall remove the cover, first giving you to know, that 
within this largest vase there are a number of smaller 
bottles, some of glass, others of gold, in each of which 
are contained a few of the tears, and which are war- 
ranted to retain their potency, and lend their celestial 
peculiarity to your clothes or your apartments, without 
loss or diminution, in the least appreciable degree, 
during the life of the purchaser. Now, if it please you, 
bend this way and receive the air which I shall pre- 
sently set free. How think you, noble Piso I Art not 
a new Aan T' 

*'^ I am new in my knowledge, such as it is, Civilis. 
It is certainly agreeable, most agreeable." 

" Agreeable ! So is mount Etna a pretty hill ! — so 
is Aurelian a fair soldier ! — so is the sun a good-sized 
brazier ! I beseech thee, find another word. Let it 
not go forth to all Rome that the most noble Piso deems 
the tears of Cleopatra agreeable !" 

" I can think no otherwise," I replied. " It is really 



iigreeable, and reminds me, more than an3rthing else, 
of the oldest Falemian just rubbed between the palma 
of the hand, which you will allow is to compliment it 
in no moderate measure. But confess now, Civilis, 
that you have a hundred perfumes more delicious than 
this?" 

" Piso, I may say this — they have been so." 

" Ah, I understand you ; you admit, then, it is the 
force of fashion that lends this extraordinary odour to 
the porphyry vase."" 

« Truly, noble Piso, it has somewhat to do with it, it 
must be acknowledged." 

" It would be curious, Civilis, to know what name 
this bore^ and in what case it was bestowed, and at what 
price sold, before the Empress Livia fancied it. I think 
it should have been named ' Livia's smiles.' It would 
at any rate be a good name for it at thy shop in Alex- 
andria." 

<< You are facetious, noble Piso. But that last hint 
is too good to be thrown away. Truly, you are a man 
of the world, whose distinction I suppose is, that he has 
eyes in the hind part of his head as well as before. But 
what blame can be mine for such dealing ? I am driven ; 
I am a slave. It is fashion that works these wonders, 
not I. And there is no goddess, Piso, like her. She 
is the true creator. Upon that which is worthless can 
she bestow in a moment inestimable value. What is 
despised to-day, she can exalt to-morrow to the very 
pinnacle of honour. She is my maker. One day I was 
poor, the goddess took me by the hand and smiled upon 
me, and the next day I was rich. It was the favourite 
mistress of Maximin, who one day— her chariot, Piso, 
so chance would have it, broke down at my door, when 
she took refuge in my little shop, then at the corner of 
the street Castor, as you turn towards the Tiber — ^pur- 
chasing a particular perfume, of which I had large 
store and boasted much to her, gave me such currency 
among the rich and noble, that from that hour my for- 
tune was secure. No one bought a perfume afterwards 
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bat of Civilis. Civilis was soon the next person to the 
emperor. And to this hour has this same goddess 
befriended me. And many an old jar, packed away 
in the midst of rubbish in dark recesses, now valueless, 
do I look upon as nevertheless so much gold — its now 
despised contents one day to disperse themselves upon 
kings and nobles, in the senate and the theatres. I 
need not tell you what this diminutive bottle might 
have been had for before the Kalends. Yet, by Her- 
cules, should I have sold it even then for less 1 for should 
I not have divined its fortune I The wheel is ever turn- 
ing, turning. But, most excellent Piso, men of the 
world are ever generous" 

"Fear nothing, Civilis, I will not betray you. I 
believe you have spoken real truths. Besides, with 
Livia on your side, and what could all Rome do to hurt 
you 1" 

" Most true, most true. But may I ask — for one 
thing has made me astonished — ^how is it that you, 
being now as report goes a Christian, should come to 
me to purchase essences! When I heard you had so 
named yourself, I looked to lose your custom for ever 
after." 

" Why should not a Christian man smell of that which 
is agreeable as well as another ?" 

<*Ah! that I cannot say. I have heard — I know 
nothing, Piso, beyond essences and perfumes— but I 
have heard the Christians forbear such things, calling 
them vanities ; just as they withdraw, too, 'tis said, from 
the theatres and the circuses. 

'^They do indeed withdraw from the theatres and 
circuses, Civilis, because the entertainments witnessed 
there do, as they judge, serve but to make beasts of 
men ; thpv minister to vice. But in a sweet smell they 
»ee no h firm, any more than in a silk dress or well- 
proportioned buildings, or magnificent porticoes. Why 
should it bo very wrong or very foolish to catch the 
odottrs, which the Divine providence plants in the rose, 
iitid in a thoQsaud flowers and gums, as they wander 
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forth upon the air for our dolight, and fisten them up 
in these little bottles t by which means we can breathe 
them at all times— in winter as well as in summer. 
Thy shopj Civilis, is but a flower>garden in another form 
and under another name." 

^' 1 shaU thmk better of the Christians for this. I 
hardly believed the report indeed^ for it were most 
unnatural and strange to find fault with odours such as 
these. I shall lament the more that they are to be so 
dealt with by the emperor. Hast thou heard what is 
reported this morning?" 
<* No ; I am. but iust from home. How does it go 1" 
" Why, 'tis nothing other nor less than this, that 
Aurelian, being resolved to ehange the Christians all 
back a^aln into what they were, has begun with his niece 
the Pnncess Aurelia, and with violenee insists that she 
shall sacrifice — ^which she steadfastly refuses to do. 
Some say that she has not been seen at the palace for 
BCTeral days, and that she is fast locked up in the great 
prison on the Tiber." 

" I do not believe a word of it, Civilis. The emperor 
has of late used harsh language of the Christians, I 
know. But fbr one word he has spoken, the city has 
eoined ten. And, moreover, th« words of the priest 
Fronto are qxtoted for those of Aurelian. It is well 
known he is especially fond of Aurelia ; and Muoapor, 
to whom she is betrothed, is his favourite among all his 
generals, not excepting Probus." 

^ Well, well, may it be as you say ! I for my part 
should be sorry that any mishap should befall those with 
whom the moat noble Piso is connected; especially 
seeing they do not quarrel, as I was fun to beUeve, with 
my calling. Yet never befoie, as I think, have I seen 
a Christian in my shop I" 
" They may have been here without your knowing it.'* 
"Yes, that is true." * 

'^ Besides, the Christies being, in the greater propor- 
tion, of the middle or humbler classes, seek not their 
goods at places where emperors resort They go el8e« 
where." 
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Civilis bowed to the floor as he replied, 

" You do me too much honour." 

" The two cases of perfume which I buy," I then said, 
'< are to travel into the far east. Please to secure them 
accordingly." 

'* Are they not then for the Princess Julia, as I sup- 
posed 1" 

" They are for a friend in Syria. We wish her to 
know what is going on here in the capital of all the 
world." 

'' By the gods ! you have devised well. It is the talk 
all over Rome. Cleopatra's tears have taken all hearts. 
Orders from the provinces will soon pour in. They 
shall follow you well secured as you say." 

I enjoy a call upon this whole Roman, and yet half 
Jew, as much as upon the first citizens of the capital. 
The cup of Aurelian is no fuller than the cup of Civilis. 
The perfect bliss that emanates from his countenance 
and breathes from his form and gait, is pleasing to be- 
hold — ^upon whatever founded—seeing it is a state that 
is reached by so few. No addition could be made to 
the felicity of this fortunate man. He conceives his 
occupation to be more honourable than the proconsul- 
ship of a province, and his name, he pleases himself 
with believing, is familiar to more ears than any man's 
save the emperor's ; and has been known in Rome for a 
longer period than any other person's living, excepting 
only the head of the senate, the venerable Tacitus. This 
is all legible in the lines about his mouUi and eyes. 

Leaving the heaven of the happy man, I turned to 
the Forum of Augustus, to look at a statue of brass of 
Aurelian, just placed among the great men of Rome, in 
front of the Temple of Mars the Avenger. This statue 
is the work of Periander, who, with that universality of 
power which marks the Greek, has made his genius as 
distin^ubhed here for sculpture as it was in Palmyra 
for military defence and architecture. Who for per- 
fection in this art of arts is to be compared with the 
Greek 1 or for any work of either the head or the bands, 
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that implies the possession of what we mean by genius ? 
The Greeks have not only originated all that we know 
of great and beautifal in letters, philosophy, and the 
arts, but what they have originated they have also per- 
fected. Whatever they have touched they have finii^ed, 
at least so far as art and the manner of working is con- 
cerned. The depths of all wisdom and philosophy they 
have not sounded indeed, though they have gone deeper 
than any, only because they are in their own essence 
unfathomable. Time as it flows on bears us to new 
regions to be explored, whose riches constantly add new 
stores to our wisdom, and open new views to philosophy. 
But in all art they have reached a point beyond which 
none have since advanced, and beyond which it hardly 
seems possible to go. A Doric column, a Doric temple, 
a Corinthian capital, a Corinthian temple — these per- 
fectly satisfy and fill the mind ; and for seven hundred 
years no change or addition has been made or at- 
tempted that has not been felt to be an injury. And I 
doubt not that seven thousand years hence, if time 
could but spare it so long, pilgrims would still go in 
search of the beautiful from the remotest parts of the 
world, from parts now unknown, to worship before the 
Parthenon, and, may I not add, the Temple of the Sun 
in Palmyra ! . 

Periander has gained new honours by this admirable 
piece of work. I had hardly commenced my examina- 
tion of it, when a grating voice at my elbow, and once 
heard never to be mistaken for any other, croaked out 
what was meant as a challenge, 

« The greatest captain of this or any age." 

It was Spurius, a man whom no slight can chill, 
nor even an insult cause to abate the least of his intru- 
sive familiarity-.a familiarity which he covets, too, 
only for the sake of disputation and satire. To me, 
however, he is never other than a source of amusement. 
He is a variety of the species I love occasionally to 
study. 

I told him I was observing the workmanship, without 
thinking of the man represented. 
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'' If you will alloi^me to say it," he rejoined, ^ a very 
inferior aubjeot of contemplation. A statue, aa I take 
it, the thing for which it is made, is commemoration. 
If one wants to see fine work in marble, there is the 
cornice for him just oyerhead: or in brass, let him 
look at the doors of the new temple, or the last table 
or couch of Syphax. The proper subject for man is 
man." 

^* Well, Spurius, on your own ground then — ^in this 
brass I do not see brass, nor yet Aurelian." 

« What then, in the name of Hecate r 

^* Nothing but intellect— the mind, the soul of the 
greater artist, Periander. That drapery never fell so 
upon Aurelian; nor was Aurelian's form or bearing 
ever like this. It is all ennobled, and exalted above 
pure nature, by the divine power of genius. The true 
artist, under every form and eve^ Ime of nature, sees 
another form and line of more perfect grace and beauty, 
which he chooses instead, and makes it visible and per- 
manent in stone or brass. You see nothing in me, but 
merely Piso as he walks the streets. Periander sees 
another within, bearing no more resemblance to me-* 
yet as much— than does this to Aurelian." 
, *^ That I simply conceive to be so much sophistry,*' 
rejoined the poet, " which no man would be guilty of, 
except he had been^-^or the very purpose, as one must 
think, of degrading his intellect — ^to the Athenian 
spools. Still, as I said and think, the statue is made 
to commemorate the man represented, not the artist." 

" It is made for that. But oftentimes the very name 
of the man commemorated is lost, while that of the 
artist lives for ever. In my judgment there is as much 
of Periander in this statue as there is of Aurelia^." 

<( I know not what the fame of this great Periander 
may be ages hence. It has not till now reached my 
ear." 

'^ It is not easv to reach the ears of some who dwell 
in the Via Coeli." I could not help sayins that. 

" My rooms, sir, I would inform you," he rejoined, 
sharply, « are on the third floor." 
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''Then I do wonder you should not have heard of 
Periander." 

<< Greater than Aiirelian—and I must wonder too ! 
A poet may be greater than a general or an emperor, 
I grant ; he is one of the family of the gods : but how 
a worker in brass or marble can be, passes my poor 
understanding. It is vain to attempt to raise the mere 
artist to the level of the historian or poet." 

<< I think that too. I only said he was greater than 
Aurelian." 

** Than Aurelian," replied Spurius, " who has ex- 
tended the bounds of the empire !" 

** But narrowed those of human happiness," I an- 
swered. ** Which is of more consequence, empire or 
man! But now, man was the great object ! I grant 
you he is, and for that reason a man who, like an artist 
of genius, adds to the innocent sources of human en- 
jovment, is greater than the soldier and conqueror, 
whose business is the annoyance and destruction of Me. 
Aurelian has sUin hundreds of thousands. Periander 
never injured a worm. He dwells in a calm and peace- 
ful world of his own, and his works are designed to 
infuse the same spirit that fills himself into all who 
behold them. You must confess the superior power of 
art and the artist in this very figure. Who thinks of 
conquest, blood, and death, as he looks upon these 
flowing outlines, this cahn, majestic form — ^upon that 
still face! The artist here is the conqueror of the 
conqueror, and makes him subserve his own purposes — 

Surposes of a higher nature than the mere soldier ever 
reamt of. No one can stand and contemplate this 
form, without being made a lover of beauty rather than 
of blood and death ; and beauty is peace." 

** It must be imjpossible," replied the sour spirit, « for 
one who loves Palmyra better than his native Rome, to 
see much merit in Aurelian. It is a common saying, 
Piso is a Palmyrene. The report is current, too, that 
Piso is about to turn author, and celebrate that great 
nation in history." 
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" I wish I were worthy to do so,*' 1 answered ; " I 
might then refute certain statements in another quarter. 
Yet events have already refuted them." 

" If my book," replied Spurius, " be copied a thousand 
times, the statements shall stand as they are. They 
are founded upon indisputable evidence and philoso- 
phical inferences." 

'* But, Spurins, they are every one contradicted by 
the late events." 

** No matter for that, if they were ever true they must 
always be true. Reasoning is as strong as fact. I 
found Palmyra a vulgar, upstart, provincial city, the 
most distasteful of all spots on earth to a refined mind ; 
such I left it, and such I have shown it to the world." 

« Yet," I urged, " if the Palmyrenes in the defence 
of their country showed themselves a brave, daring, 
and dangerous foe, as they certainly were magnanimous 
— ^if so man^ facts and events prove this, and all Rome 
admits it — ^it will seem like little else than malice for 
such pages to circulate in your book. Besides, as to a 
thousand other things I can prove you wrong.*' 

^ *< Because I have but one eye, am I incapable of 
vision! Am I to be reproached with my misfortunes! 
One eye is the same as two: who sees two images 
except he squint I I can describe that wain, loaded 
down with wine casks, drawn by four horses with scarlet 
trappings, the driver with a sweeping Juno's favour in 
his cap, as justly as you can. Who can see morel" 

" I thought not, Spurius, of your misfortune, though 
I must think two eyes better for seeing than one, but 
only of favourable opportunities for observation. You 
yvf^rty in PMmj-ra from the ides of January to the nonea 
of Fi:bruiiry, iind lived in a tavern. I have been there 
for moro \liiiu luilf a year, and dwelt among the citizens 
llieEQjMjiTeB. I );uew them in public and in private, and 
saw them undar all circumstances most favourable to 
a just opinion, atid I can affirm that a more discoloured 
fticture cif a [leople was never drawn than yours." 

"All the wurltl," said the creature, "knows that 
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Sparius is no flatterer. I have not only published 
travels among the Palmyrenes, but I intend to publish 
a poem also — ^yes, a satire — and if it should be entitled 

* Woman's pride humbled/ or ' The downfall of false 
greatness,' or 'The gourd withered in a day/ or 

* Mushrooms not oaks/ or ' Ants not elephants/ what 
would there be wonderful in iti — or if I^mans should 
figure largely in it, eh 1" 

** Nothing is less wonderful, Spurius, than the obsti- 
nacy and tenaciousness of error." 

" Periander greater than Aurelian !" rejoined he, 
moving off ; '^ that is a good thine for the town !" 

As I turned, intending to visit we shop of Demetrius, 
to see what progress he was making in his silver Apollo, 
I was accosted by the Consul Marcellinus. 

" A fair morning to you, Piso," said he ; " and I see 
ou need the salutation and the wish, for a black cloud 
las just drifted from you, and you must still feel as if 
under the shadow. Half the length of the street, as I 
slowly approached, have I witnessed your earnest dis- 
course with one whom I now see to have been Spurius. 
But I trust your Christian principles are not about to 
make an agrarian of you. Whence this sudden inti- 
macy with one like Spurius t" 

^ One need not, I suppose, be set down as a lover of 
an east wind because tney both sometimes take the 
same road, and can scarcely separate if they would! 
But to speak the truth, a man is to me a man, and I 
never ^et have met one of the race from whom I could 
not gain either amusement, instruction, or warning. 
Spurius is. better than a lecture from a philosopher 
upon the odiousness of prejudice. To any one inclined 
to harbour prejudices, would I recommend an hour's 
interview with Spurius, sooner far than I would send 
him to Cleanthes the Stoic, or Siliug tiie Platonist, or, 
I had almost said, Probus the Christian." 

" May I ask," said he, " Piso, if you have, in sober 
earnest, joined yourself to the community of the Chris- 
tians, or are you only dallying for a while with their 
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doctrines, just as our youne men are this year infected 
by the opinions of Cleantnes, the next followers of 
SiliuB, the third of the nuisance Crito, the fourth adrift 
from all, and the fifth, good defenders, if not belieyers, 
of the popular superstitions 1 I presume I may believe 
that such is the case with you. I trust so, for the times 
are not finYourable for the Christians, and I would like 
to know that you were not of them.*' 

** I am, however, of them, heart and soul. I have 
been a Christian ever since I first thoroughly compre- 
hended what it meant." . 

" But how can it be possible, that, standing as you do 
at the head as it were of the nobility and wealth of 
Rome, you can confound yourself with this obscure and 
vulear tribe t I know that some few of reputation are 
with them beside yourself; but how few 1 Come, come, 
disabuse yourself of this error, and return to the old, 
safe, and reputable side." 

'* If mere fancy, Marcellinus, had carried me over to 
the Christians, iancyor whim might bring me away 
from them. But if it be, on the other hand, a question 
of truth, then it is clear, fashion and respectability, and 
even what is safest or most expedient, are arguments 
not to be so much as lisped." 

** No more, no more ! I see how it is. You are 
fairly gone from us. Nevertheless, though it may be 
thought needfhl to check the growth of this sect, I 
shall hope that your bark may sail safely along. But 
this reported cusappearance of Aurelia shows that 
danser is not far off." 

"Do you then credit the rumour!" 

** I can do no otherwise. It is in every part of the 
town. I shall learn at the Capitol. I go to meet the 
senate." 

" One moment : Is my judgment of the senate a right 
one in this, that it would not second Aurelian in an 
attack upon the privileges, property, or lives of the 
Christians!" 

** I think it is. Although, as I know, there are but 
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few GhristianA in the body — ^how many you know sorely 
better than I— yet I am persuaded it would be avene 
to acta of intolerance and persecution. Will you not 
accompany me to the Bitting!" 

^ Not BO early. I am first bound elsewhere." 
You know, Faustay that I ayoid the senate. Being 
no longer a senate^ a Roman senate, but a mere eather- 
ing of the flatterers of the reigning emperor, whoeyer 
he may be, neither pleasure nor honour can come of 
their company. There is one aspect, however, at the 
present moment, in which this body is to be contem- 
plated, with interest It is not, in matters of reU^on, 
a supenBtitious body. Here it stands, between Aurelian 
with the popuUce on his side, and the Christians, or 
whatever religious body or seet there should be any 
design to oppress or escterminate. It consists of tiie 
best, and noblest, and richest of Rome ; of those who 
have either imbibed their oi»inions in philosophy and 
religion from the ancient philosophers or their living 
representatives, or are indifferent and neglectful of the 
whole subject ; which is ^e more common case. In 
either ease they are, as a body, tolerant of the various 
forms which religion or superstition may assume. The 
only points of interest or inquiry with them would be, 
whether any iqpedlfied faith or ceremonies tended to the 
injury of the state f whether they affected to its damage 
the existing order of dvil affiursf These questions 
being answered &vourably on the part of the greater 
number, there would be no disposition to interfere. Of 
Christianity, the oommon judgment in that body, and 
amon^ those in the capital who are of the same general 
rank^ is for the most part favourable. It is commended 
for its modesty, for the quiet and unostentations man- 
ner in which its religious affiUrs are manage^ and for 
the humble diligence with which it concerns itself 
with the common people and the poor, teaching them 
its truths, whatever they may be, and especially mini- 
stering so largelv to their outward necessities. I am 
persuaded, any decision of the senate concerning the 
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Christians would be indulgent and paternal, and that it 
would in opinion and feeling be opposed to any violence 
whatever on the part of Aurelian. But then, alas ! it is 
little that they can do with even the best purposes. The 
emperor is absolute — ^the only power, in truth, in the 
state. The senate exists but in name and form. It has 
even less independent power than that of Palmyra had 
under Zenobia. Yours, indeed, was dependent through 
affection and trust, reposing in a higher wisdom than 
its own : this through fear and the spirit of flattery. So 
many members, too, were added, after the murderous 
thinning of its seats in the affair of the mint, that now 
scarce a voice would be raised in open opposition to any 
course the emperor might adopt. The new members 
being moreover of newer families, nearer the people, 
are less inclined than the others to resist any of his 
measures. Still, it is most evident that there is an under- 
current of ill-will, opposition, jealousy, distrust, running 
through the body, which, if the opportunity should 
present itself and there were courage enough for the 
work, may show itself and make itself felt and respected. 
The senate, in a word, though slavish and subservient, 
is not friendly. 

But I am detaining you from the company of Deme- 
trius, of which you were always fond. I soon reached 
his rich establishment, and being assured that he of 
Palmyra was within, I entered. I was carried through 
many apartments, filled with those who were engaged 
in some one of the branches of this beautiful art, to 
that which was sacred to the labours of the two brothers, 
who are employed solely in the invention of the designs 
of their several works, in drawing the plans, in prepar- 
ing the models, and then of overseeing the younger 
artists at their tasks, themselves performing all the 
higher and more difficult parts and processes of their 
art. Demetrius was working alone at his statue ; the 
room in which he was being filled eiUier with anti- 
quities in brass, ivory, silver, or cold, or with finished 
specimens of their own skill, all disposed with the 
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utmost taste, and with all the advantages to be derived 
from the architecture of the room, from a soft and 
mellowed light, resembling moonlight, which came 
through alabaster windows, and from the rich cloths, 
silks, and other stuffs, and the highly ornamented cases 
in which various articles of greatest perfection and 
value were kept and exhibited. Here stood the enthu- 
siast, applying himself so intently to his task, that he 
neither heard the door of the apartment as it opened, 
nor the voice of the slave who announced my name. 
But in a moment, as he suddenly retreated to a dark 
recess to observe from that point the effect of his 
touches as he proceeded, he saw me, and cried out, 

'^ Most glad to greet you here, Piso ; your judgment 
is at this very point what I shall be thankful for. Here, 
if it please you, move to the very spot in which I now 
am in, and tell me especially this, whether the finger 
of the right hand should not be turned a line farther 
toward the left of the figure. The metal is obstinate, 
but still it can be bent S necessary. Now judge, and 
speak your judgment frankly, for my sake." 

I sank back into the recess as desired, and considered 
attentively the whole form, rough now and from the 
moulds, and receiving the first finishing touches from 
the rasp and the chisel. I studied it long, and at my 
leisure, Demetrius employing himself busily about 
some other matters. It is a ^autiful and noble figure, 
worthy any artist* s reputation of any age, and of a pUce 
in the magnificent temple for which it is designed. So 
I assured Demetrius, giving him at length nay opinion 
upon every part. I ended with tellins nim I did not 
believe that any effect would be sained by altering the 
present direction of the finger. Itnad come perfect from 
the moulds^ 

'* Is that your honest judgment, Pisol Christians, 
they say, ever speak the exact trutii. Fifty times have 
I gone where you now are to determine the point. My 
brother says it is right. But I cannot tell. I have 
attempted the work in too much haste ; but Aurelian 
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^boBb^ I b«UoT^ that a ailyer man may be made aa 
easUy M a fleih one may be unmade. Rome is not 
JhUmyrm Piflo. Wbat a lue there for an artist 1 Galm 
aa a aummer sea. Here! by all the gods and god- 
deeaea ! if one hears of any thing but of blood and deatii S 
Heads ^ on where they should be to-day, to-morrow 
are off. To-day, oaptivea out up on the altars of some 
accursed god, and to-morrow thrown to some savage 
beast, no better and no worse, for the entertainment of 
savages worse than either or all. The very boys in the 
streets talk of little else than of murderous sports of 
gladiators or wild animals. I swear to you, a man eaa 
scarce collect or keep his thoughts here. What's this ^ 
about the Christians, too t I marvel, Piso, to see you ' 
here with your head ont They say you are to be all 
cut up, root and branch. Take my advice, and fly with 
me back to Pitoyra ! Not another half year woold I 
pass among these barbarians for all the patronage of 
the emperor, his minions, and the senate at their baek. 
What say you r* 

''No, Demetrius, I cannot go; but I should not 
blame you for going. Rome is no place, I agree with 
you, for the life contemplative, or for the pure and inno- 
cent labours of art. It is the spot for intense action; 
but*' 

'' Suffering, you mean.*' 

^ That too, BBOst assuredly, but of action also. It is 
the great heart of the world." 

^ BUck as Erebus and night." 

<' Yes, but still a great one, and whioh, if it can be 
once made to beat true, will send its blood, then a pure 
and life-eiving current, to the remotest extremities <^ 
the world, which is its body. I h<^ for the time to come 
when this will be true. There is more goodness in 
Rome, Demetrius^ than yon have heard of or know of. 
There is a people here worth saving : I, with the other 
Christians, am set to this work. We must not aban- 
don it" 
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"^ Twill be small comfort though, should you all 
perish doing it" 

^ Our perishing might be but the means of new and 
greater multitudes springing up to finish what we had 
begun, but left incomplete. There is great life in death. 
Blood spilled upon the ^und is a kind of seed that 
eomes up men. Truth is not extinguished bv putting 
out life. It then seems to shine the more brightly, as u 
the more to cheer and comfort those who are suffering 
and dying for it." 

^ That may be or may not," said the artist, << here 
and there ; but, in mv judgment, if this manslayer, this 
world'buteher, once mstens his clutches upon your tribe, 
he will leave none to write your story. How many 
were left in Palmyra t — Just, Piso, resume your jpoint 
of observation, and judge whether this fold of the 
drapery were better as it is, or joined to the one under 
it — an alteration easily made." 

I gave him my opinion, and he went on filing and 
talking. 

^* And now, Piso, if I must tell you, I have conceived 
a liking for you Christians, and it is for this reason 
partly I would have you set about to escape the evil 
that is threatened at least. Here is my brother, whose 
equal the world does not hold, become a Cluristian. 
Then do you Imow here is a family, just in the rear of 
our shop, of one Maoer, a Christian and a preacher, 
that has won upon us strangely. I see much of them. 
Some of his boys are in a room below, helping on by 
their labour the support of their mother and those who 
are younger, for I trow Macer himself does little for 
them, whatever he maybe doing for the world at large, 
or its great heart, as you call it. But what is more 
still," oried he, with emphasis, and a jump at the same 
moment, throwing down his tools, ^do you know the 
Christians have some sense ef what is good in our way f 
they aspire to the elegant, as well as others who are in 
better esteem." 

And as he finished, he threw open the doom of » 
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fwall cabinet, and displayed a row of dishes, caps, and 
**' « <i?k*' ^^ ®^®gant form and workmanship. 

These,** he went on, ** are for the church of Felix, 
the bishop of the Christians. What they do with them 
I know not, but as I was told by the bishop, they have 
a table or altar of marble, on which at certain times 
they are arranged, for some religious rite or other. 
They are not of ^old, as they seem, but of silver gilded. 
My brother furnished the designs, and put them into 
the hands of Flaccus, who wrought them. Neither I 
nor my brother could labour at them, as you may 
believe ; but it shows a good ambition in the Christians 
to try for the first skill in Rome or the world— does it 
not! They are a promising people." 

Saying which, he closed the doors and flew to his work 
again. 

At the same moment the door of the apartment 
opened, and the brother Demetrius entered, accom- 
panied by Probus. When. our greetings were over, 
Probus said, continuing, as it seemed, a conversation 
just broken off, 

''I did all 1 could to prevent it, but the voice of 
numbers was against me, and of authority too, and both 
together they prevailed. You, I believe, stood neuter, 
or indeed I may suppose knew nothing about the diffe- 
rence V 

" As you suppose," replied the elder Demetrius, '* I 
knew nothing of it, but designed the work and have 
completed it. Here it is." And going to the same 
cabinet, he again opened the doors and displayed the 
contents. Probus surveyed them with a mehincholy 
air, saying, as he did so, 

<* I could bear that the vessels used for the purpose 
to which these are destined should be made of gold, or 
even of diamond itself, could mines be found to furnish 
it, and skill to hollow it out. For the wine which these 
shall hold is that, which, in the way of symbol, shadows 
forth the blood of Christ, which, by being shed on the 
*^urchased for us this truth, this faith, and hope. 
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from which we derive so mach happiness, and which 
are to be an inheritance of happiness infinitely better 
and more complete than' that which we enjoy in these 
days of fear, to the world through all ages. What 
should be set out with every form of human honour 
and decoration, if not thiaV* 

** I think 80,'* replied Demetrius ; <' to that which we 
honour and reverence in our hearts we must add the 
outward sign and testimony, especmlly if we would 
affect the minds of others in the same way that ours are. 
Paganism understands this; and it is the pomp and 
magnificence of her ceremony, the richness of the 
temple service, the grandeur of her architecture, and 
tiie imposing array of her priests in their robes, minis- 
tering at the altars or passing through the streets in 
gorgeous procession, with banners, victims, garlands, 
and music, by which the populace are gained and kept. 
That must be excellent and highly to be esteemed, they 
say, on which the great, the learned, and the rich, above 
all, the state itself, are so prompt to lavish so much 
splendour and wealth." 

" But here is a great danger," Probus replied. " This 
carried too far, may convert religion into show and 
ostentation. Form and ceremony, and all that is merely 
outward and material, may take the place of the moral 
and spiritual. Religion may come to be a thing apart 
by itself, a great act, a tremendous and awful rite, a 
magnificent and imposing ceremony, instead of what it 
is in itself, simply a principle of right action toward 
man and toward God. This & at present just the cha- 
racter and position of the Roman religion. It is a thing 
that is to be seen at the temples, but nowhere else ; it 
is a worship through sacrifices and prayers, and that 
is all. The worshipper at the temple may be a tyrant 
at home, a profligate m the city, a bad man every where, 
and yet none the less a true worshipper. May God 
save the religion of Christ from such corruption 1 Yet 
is the beginning to be discerned. A decline has already 
begun. Rai^ and power are already sought with an 
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insane ambition, and to perpetuate and render more 
imposing the power, the «ime means are resorted to by 
Christian ministers that have been by Roman emperors. 
The people are dazzled by state and show, and so blinded 
to the encroachments made upon their liberty. Some, 
too, with a less criminal motive, but with an aim quite 
as mistaken, seek to transfer to Christianity the same 
out^vard splendour, and the same gilded trappings which 
they see so to subdue the imagination — and by that lead 
tlietn captire — of the common people. Hence, Piso and 
pemetrius, the golden chair of Felix and his robes of 
^tidiEmce, on which there is more gold, as I believe, than 
^ould gild all these cups and pitchers; hence, too, the 
Auc?ry of the table, the picture behind it, and, in some 
eliurehes, the statues of Christ, and of Paul and Peter. 
ThcBft golden vessels for the supper of Christ's love, I 
nan forgive — I can welcome them ; but in the rest that 
has eome and is coming, I see signs of danger." 

"But, most excellent Probus," said the younger 
Demotrius, '' I like not to hear the arts assailed and 
represented dangerous, and I like your way the less for 
what you have now said. I have just been telling Piso, 
tlmt you are a people to be respected, for you were 
beginning to honour the arts. But here now have you 
JuBt denounced them. What harm could it do any good 
man among you to come and look at this figure of 
ApoMo, or a statue of your Paul or Peter, as you name 
them, supposing they were just men and bene&ctors 
of til cir race!" 

** There ought to be none," Probus replied. " It ought 
to hf^ a source of innocelit pleasure, if not of wholesome 
instruction, to gaze upon the imitated form of a good 
mtin — of a reformer, a benefactor, a prophet. But man 
U so prone to religion, that you can scarce place before 
him !in object of reverence but he will straightway 
wortship it. What were your gods but once men, first 
revered, then worshipped, and now their stone images 
deenied to be the very gods themselves? Thus the 
nriHrial and natural idea of a Supreme Deity has been 
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almost lost out of thd worioL I can conceire that in the 
lapse of ages men shftll be bo redeemed from the gross 
conceptions that now inthral them concerning both God 
and hk woxBhip,and so nourished up to a divine strength 
by the power of truth, that they shall be in no danger 
from soch sources of error. The religion of Christ will 
itself, if aught can do it, bring about such a period." 

^ That then will be the time for artists to live, next 
after now," said Demetrius of Palmyra. * In the 
mean time, Probus, if Hellenism should decline and 
die, and your strict faith takes its place, art will decline 
and perish. We live chiefly by the gods and their 
worship." 

**If our religion,'* replied Probus, "should suffer 
inj^iry from its own professors, in the way it has, for a 
century or two more, it will give occupation enough to 
artists. Its corruptions will do the same for you that 
the reign of absolute and perfect truth would." 

<< The ^ods then grant that the corruptions you speak 
of may eome in season, before I die ! I am tired of 
Jupiters, Mercuries, and Apollos. I have a great fancy 
to make a statue of Christ Brother, what think vou, 
should I reach it f Most excellent Probus, should I 
make you such an one for your private apartments, I 
do not believe you would worship it, and doubtless it 
would afford you pleasure. If you will leave a commis- 
sion for such a work, it shall be set about so soon as 
this god of the emperor is safe on his pedestal. What 
think your 

<< I should judge you took me, Demetrius, for the 
priest of a temple, or a noble of the land. The price of 
such a piece of sculpture would swallow up more than 
all I am worth. Besides, though I might not worship 
myself— though I say not but I might — I should give 
an ill example to others, who, if they furnished them- 
selves or their churches with similar forms, might not 
have power over themselves,, but reUpse into the 
idolatiV from which they are but just escaped." 

^ All religions, as to their doctrine and precept, are 
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alike to me," replied Pemetiius ; '.^ only, as a general 
principle, I should ever prefer that which had the niost 
gods. Rome shows excellent judgment in adopting all 
uie gods of the earth, so that u the worship of one god 
will not hring pros^rity to the nation, there are others 
In plenty to try their fortune with again. Never doubt, 
brother, that it is because you Christians have no gods, 
that the populace and others are so hostile to you. Only 
set up a few images of Christ, and some of the other 
founders of the religion, and your peace will be made. 
Otherwise, I fear this man-killer will, like some vulture, 
pounce uponyou and tearyou piecemeal. What, brother, 
have you learned of Aurelia !" 

*^ Nothing with certainty. I could find only a con- 
firmation from every mouth, but based on no certain 
knowledge, of the rumour that reached us early in the 
morning. But what is so universally reported, gene- 
rally turns out true. I should, however, if I believed 
the fact of her imprisonment, doubt the cause." 

I said that I could conceive of no other cause, and 
feared that, if the fact were so, the religion of Aurelia 
was the reason of her being so dealt with. It was like 
Aurelian, if he had resolved upon oppressing the Chris- 
tians to any extent whatever, that he should begin with 
those who were nearest to him; first with his own 
blood, and then with those of his household." 

With this and such like conversation, I passed a 
pleasant hour at the rooms of Demetrius. 

My wish was, as I turned from the apartments of 
Demetrius, to seek the emperor or Livia, and learn 
from them the exact truth concerning the reports 
current through the city. But giving way to that weak- 
ness which defers to the latest possible moment the con- 
firmation of painful news and the resolution of doubts 
which one would rather should remain as doubts than 
be determined in the wrong way, in melancholy mood 
I turned and retraced my steps. My melancholy was 
changed to serious apprehension by all that I observed 
and heard on my way to the Coelian. As the crowd in 
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this great avenue, the Suburra, pressed by me, it was 
easy to gather that the Christians had become the uni- 
veraal topic of conversation and dispute. The name of 
the unhappy Aurelia frequently caught my ear. Threat- 
ening and ferocious language dropped from many, who 
seemed glad that at length ab emperor had arisen who 
would prove faithful to the institutions of the country. 
I joined a little group of gazers before the window of 
the rooms of Periander, at which something rare and 
beautiful is always to be seen, and who I found were 
looking intently at a picture, apparently just from the 
hands of the artist, which represented Rome under the 
form of a beautiful, woman — Livia had served as the 
model — ^witli a diadem upon her head, and the badges 
of kingly authority in her hands, and at her side a 
priest of the Temple of Jupiter, <' greatest and best," 
in whose face and form might plainly be traced the 
cruel features of Fronto. The world was around 
them. On the lowest earth, with dark shadows set- 
tling over them, lay scattered and broken, in dis- 
honour and dust, the emblems of all the religions of 
the world, their temples fallen and in ruins. Among 
them, in the front ground of the picture, was the pro- 
strate erosGS shattered as if dashed £rom the church, 
whose dilapidated walls and wide-spread fragments bore 
testimony not so much to the wasting power of time as 
to the rude hand of popular violence ; while, rearing 
themselves up into a higher atmosphere, the temples of 
the gods of Rome stood beautiful and perfect, bathed in 
the glowing lip;ht of a morning sun. The allegory was 
plain and obvious enough. There was little attractive 
save the wonderful art with which it was done. This 
rivetted the eye ; and that being gained, the bitter and 
triumphant bigotry of the ideas set forth had time to 
make its way into the heart of the beholder, and help to 
change its warm blood to gall. Who but must be won 
by the form and countenance of the beautiful Livia — 
and confounding Rome with her, be inspired with a new 
devotion to his pouutry, and its religion, and its lovely 
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queen! The work was inflaming and insidionB, as it 
was beautiful. This was seen in what it drew from those 
among whom I stood. 

« Bv Jupiter 1" said ono, ^ that is well done. They 
are all down, who can deny it t Those are ruins not to 
be built up again. Who knows who the artist is! He 
must be a Koman to the last drop of his blood and the 
least hair of his beard." 

^ His name is Sporus/' replied his companion, << as I 
hear, a kinsman of Fronto the priest of Apollo." 

<< Ah, that's the reason the priest figures here/' cried 
the first, '* and the empress too ; for they say nobody 
is more at the gardens than Fronto. Well, he's just 
the man for his phMse. If any man can bring up the 
temples again, it's he. Religion is no sham at the 
Temple of the Sun. The priests are lUl what they pre- 
tend to be. Let others do so, and we shall have as 
much reason to thank the emperor for what he has 
done for the gods— and so for us all — as for what he 
has done for the army, the empire, and the city." 

** You say well. He is for onee a man who, if he 
will, may make Rome what she was before the empire 
•^a people that honoured the gods. And this picture 
seems as if it spoke out his very plans, and I should not 
wonder if it were so." 

<' Never doubt it. See, here lies a temple of Isis 
flat enough; next to it one of the accursed tribe of 
Jews ; and what ruder pile is that t" 

*^ That must be a temple of the British worship, as I 
think. But the best of all is this Christian church : 
see how the wretches fly while the work goes on I In 
my notion, this paints what we may soon see." 

'* I believe it. The gods grant it so ! Old men, in 
my judgment, will live to see it all acted out. Do you 
hear what is said — ^that Aurelian has put to death his 
own niece, the princess Aurelial" 

<< That's likely enough," said another, "no one can 
doubt it. 'Tis easv news to believe in Rome. But the 
question is, what for f " 
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<< No doubt for her impiety, and her aims to conyeit 
Mucapor to her own ways." 

<< Well, there is no telling, and it's no great matter; 
time will show. Meanwhile, Aurelian for ever 1 He's 
the man for me!" 

^< Truly is he," said one at his side who had not spoken 
before, *' for thy life is spent at the amphitheatres, and 
he is a good caterer for tiiee, sending in ample supplies 
ot lions and men." 

<< Whew 1 who is here f Take care ! Your tongue, 
old man, has short space to wag in." 

^ I am no Christian, knare, but I trust I am a man : 
and that is more than any can sav of you, that know 
you. Out upon you for a savage !" 

The little crowd burst into loud laughter at this, and 
with various abusive epithets moved away. The old 
man addressed himself to me, who alone remained as 
they withdrew, 

** Aurelian, I believe, would do well enough were he 
let alone. He is inclined to cruelty, I know : but nobody 
can deny that, cruel or not, he has wrought most bene- 
ficial changes both in the army and in the city. He 
has been in some sort, up to within the last half year, 
a censor greater than Valerian — a reformer, greater 
and better than even he. Had he not been crazed by 
his successes in the east, and were he not now led, and 
driven, and maddened, by the whole priesthood of Rome, 
with the hell-bom Fronto at thdr head, we might look 
for a new Rome. But as it is, I fear these young 
savages who are just sone will see all fulfilled they are 
praying for. A fair day to you." 

And he, too, tnmed away. Others were come into the 
same spot, and for a long time did I listen to similar 
language. Many came, looked, said nothing, and took 
their way, with paler face, and head depressed, silent 
under the imprecations heaped upon the atheists, but 
manifestly either of their side in sympathy, or else of 
the very atheists themselves. I now sousht my hom€ 
tired of the streets, of all I had seen and heard. Man 
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of my acquaintance and friends passed me on the way, 
in whose altered manner I could behold the same signs 
which in ruder form I had just seen at the window of 
Periander. Not, Fausta, that all my friends of the 
Roman faith are summer ones, but that perhaps most 
are. Many among them, though attached firmly as 
my mother to the existing institutions, are yet like her 
possessed of the common sentiments of humanity, and 
would venture much or all to divert the merest shadow 
of harm from my head. Among these I still pass some 
of my pleasantest and most instructive hours — ^for with 
them the various questions involved in the whole sub- 
ject of religion are discussed with the most perfect 
freedom and mutual confidence. Varus the prefect, 
whom I met among others, greeted me with unchanged 
courtesy. His sweetest smile was on his countenance 
as he swept by me, wishing me a happy day. How mudi 
more tolerable is the rude aversion or loud reproaches 
of those I have told you of, than this honied suavity, 
that means nothing, and would be still the same though 
I were on the way to the block. 

As I entered my library, Solon accosted me to say, 
that there had been one lately there most urgent to see 
me. From his account, I could suppose it to be none 
other than the Jew, Isaac, who, Milo has informed me, 
is now returned to Rome, which he resorts to as his 
most permanent home. Solon said that, though assured 
I was not at home, he would not be kept back, but 
pressed on into the house, saying that *' these Roman 
nobles often sat quietly in their grand halls, while they 
^vci'e deoied to their poor clients. Piso was an old ac- 
quaintance of his when in Palmyra, and he had some- 
what of moment to communicate to him, and must see 
him," 

'^ No sooner," said Solon, " had he got into the library, 
the like of which I may safely affirm he had never seen 
before, for his raiment betokened a poor and ragged 
Uf^, tlian lie stood and gazed as much at his ease as if 
i^ k^ JJ^Jg^ jjja ^y^^ . ^q^j ^jjgjj^ |,y Hercules ! uubut- 



toning his pack, for he was burdened with one both be' 
fore and behind, he threw his old limbs upon a couch, 
and began to survey the room I I could not but ask 
him, * If he were the elder Piso, old Cneius Piso, come 
back from Persia, in Persian beard and gown !' < Old 
man,' said he, * your brain is turned with many books, 
and the narrow life you live here, shut out from the 
living world of man. One man is worth all the books ever 
written, save those of Moses. Go out into the streets 
and read him, and your senses will come again. Cneius 
Piso ! Take you me for a spirit 1 I am Isaac the Jew, 
citizen of the world, and dealer in more rarities and 
valuables than you ever saw or dreamt of. Shall I 
open my parcels for thee V * No,' said I ; * I would not 
take thy poor gewgaws for a gift. One worm-eaten 
book is worth them all.' 'God restore thy reason,' 
said he, * and give thee wisdom before thou diest ; and 
that, by thy wrinkles and hairless pate, must be soon.' 
What more of false he would have added I know not^ 
for at that moment he sprang from where he sat like one 
suddenly mad, exclaiming, * Holy Abraham ! what do 
my eyes behold, or do they liel Surely that is Moses 1 
Never was he on Sinai, if his image be not here! 
Happy Piso ! and happy Isaac to be the instrument of 
such grace! Who could have thought it? And yet 
many a time in my dreams have I beheld him with a 
beard like mine, his hat on his head, his staff in his 
hand, as if standing at the table of the Passover, the 
princess with him, and-— dreams will do such things— 
a brood of little chickens at their side. And now — save 
the last — ^it is all come to pass. And here, too, who 
may this be I who but Aaron, the younger and milder. 
He was the speaker; and, lo! his hand is stretched 
out ! And this young Joseph is at his knee, the better 
to interpret his character to the beholder. Moses and 
Aaron in the chief room of a Roman senator, and he a 
Piso ! Now, Isaac, thou mayest tie on thy pack, and 
take thy leave with a merry heart, for God, if never 
before, now accepteth thy works.' And much more^ 
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noblo air, in the same raving way, which was more dark 
to mv understanding than the diarkeat pages of Aris- 
totle/' 

I gathered from Solon that he would return in the 
eyening, in the hope to see me, for he had that to 
impart which nearly concerned my welfare. 

I was watchinff with Julia, from the portico which 
fronts the Esqumne and overlooks the city, the last 
rays of the declining sun, as they gilded the roofs and 
domes of the vast sea of buUding before us, lingering 
last upon, and turning to gold, the brazen statues of 
Antonine and of Trajan, when Milo approached us, 
saying that Isaac had returned. He waa in a moment 
more with us. 

*' Most noble Piso," said he, <^ I joy to see thee again ; 
and this morning, I doubt not, I should have seen thee, 
but for the obstinacy of an ancient man, whose wits 
seem to have been Im behind as he has gone onward. 
I seek thee, Piso, fov matters of moment. Great 
princess," he suddenly cried, turning to Julia with as 
profound a reverence as his double burden would allow, 
'^ glad am I to sreet thee in Rome ; not glad that thou 
wert forced to flee here, but gUd that, if out of Palmyra, 
thou art here in the heart of all that can best minister 
to thy wants. Not a wish can arise in the heart, but 
Rome can answer it. Nay, thou canst have few for 
that which is rare and costly, but even I can answer 
them. Hast thou ever seen, princess, those diamonds 
brought from the caves of mountains a thousand miles 
in the heart of India, in which there lurks a tint, if I 
may so name it, like this last blush of the western sky t 
They are rarer than humanity in a Roman, or apostacy 
in a Jew, or truth in a Christian. I shall show thee 
one." And he fell to unJaoing his pack and drawing 
forth its treasures. 

Julia assured him she should see with pleasure what- 
ever he could show her of rich or rare. 

'^ There are, lady, jewellers, as they name themselves 
in Rome, who dwell m magnUloent houses, and whose 
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fiihops are lialt ihe length of a street^ who eaimot show 
you wliat Isaao can out of an old goatskin pack. And 
how should they! Have they, as I have, travelled 
the earth's sur&oe, and trafficked between crown and 
crown ! What king is there, whose necessities I have 
not relieved by purchasing his useless gems — or whose 
▼anity I have not pleased by selling hnn the spoils of 
another! Old Sapor, proud as he was, was more than 
onoe in the grasp of Isaac. There ! it is in this case — 
down, you see, in the most secret part of my pack ; but 
who would look for wealth under this sordid covering! 
as who, lady, for a soul within this shrivelled and shat* 
tered body? — ^yet is there one there. In such outside, 
both of body and bag, is my safety. Who cares to stop 
the poor man, or hold parley with him ! None so free 
of the world and its highways as he; safe alike in the 
streets of Rome and on the deserts of Arabia. His 
rags are a shield stouter than one of sevenfold bull's 
hide. Never but in such guise could I bear such jewels 
over the earth's sur&ee. Here, lady, is the gem ; never 
has it yet pressed the finger of queen or subject The 
stone I brought from the east, and Demetrius here in 
Rome hath added the gold. Give me so much plea- 
sure" — 

And he placed it upon Julia's finger. It flashed a 
light such as we never before saw in stone. It was 
evidently a most rare and costiv gem. It was of great 
size, and of a hue such as I had never before seen. 

•*This is a queen's ring, Isaac," said Julia; «*and for 
none else.'* 

*« It well becomes the daughter of a queen," replied 
the Jew, " and the wife of Piso ; specially seeing that— 
ah, Piso I Piso I how was I overjoyed to-day to see in . 
thy room the evidence that my counsels had not been 
thrown away. The Christian did not gain thee, with all 
his cunning.*' 

" Nay, Isaac," I here interrupted him ; ** you must 
not let your benevolent wishes lead you into error. I 
am not yet a Jew. Those images that caught your ey 
were not wholly such as you took them for." 
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**Well, well," said the philosophic Jew, "mmoiif 
then has for once spoken the truth. She has long, as 
I learn, reported thee Christian ; but I believed it not. 
And to-day, when I looked upon tiiose statues, I pleased 
myself with the thought that thou, and the princess like 
her august mother, had joined yourselves to Israel. But 
if it be not so, then have I an errand for thee, which 
but now I hoped I might not be bound to deliver. Piso, 
there is danger brewing for thee, and for all who hold 
with thee !" 

<< So I hear, Isaac, on all sides, and partly believe 
it. But the rumour is far beyond the truth, I do not 
doubt." 

" I think not so,'* said Isaac. " I believe the truth is 
beyond the rumour. Aurelian intends more and worse 
than he has spoken : and already has he dipt his hand 
in blood l» 

*f What say yout how is it you meant*' said Julia. 

" Whose name but Aurelia*s has been in the city's 
ears these many days I I can tell you, what is known 
as yet not beyond the emperor's palace and the priest's 
— Aurelia is dead 1" 

** Sport not with us, Isaac." 

'' I tell you, Piso, the simple truth. Aurelia has paid 
with her life for her faith. I know it from more than 
one whose knowledge in the matter is good as sight. 
It was in the dungeons of the Fabrician bridge that she 
was dealt with by Fronto, the priest of Apollo." 

''Aurelian, then," said Julia, '' has thnist his sickle 
into another field of slaughter, and will not draw it out 
tUl he swims in Christian blood, as once before in Syrian. 
God help these poor souls ! Whaty Isaac, was the man- 
ner of her death, if you have heard so much I" 

'* I have heard only," replied Isaac, ^ that after long 
endeavour on the part of Aurelian and the priest to 
draw her from her faith while yet at the pahice, she was 
conveyed to the prisons I have named, and there given 
over to Pronto and the executioners, with this only 
restriction, that if neither threats, nor persuasions, nor 
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tlie horrid array of engines, conid bend her, then should 
she be beheaded without either scourging or torture. 
And so it was done. She wept, 'tis said, as it were 
without ceasing, from the time she left the gardens ; 
but to the priest would answer never a word to all his 
threats, entreaties, or promises; except once, when 
that wicked minister said to her, 'that except she in 
reality and truth would curse Christ, and sacrifice, 
he would report that she had done so, and so liberate 
her, and return her to the palace.' At which, 'tis said, 
that on the instant her tears ceased, her eyes flashed 
lightning, and with a voice which took the terrific tones 
of Aurelian himself, she said, ' I dare thee to it, base 
priest 1 Aurelian is an honourable man, though cruel 
as the grave ; and m^ simple word, which never yet 
he doubted, would weigh more than oaths from thee, 
though piled to heaven I Do thy worst, then, quick I" 
Whereupon the priest, white with wrath, first sprang 
toward her as if he had been a beast set to devour her, 
drawing at the same moment a knife from his robes ; 
but others being there, he stopped, and cried to the 
executioner to do his work — raving that he had it not 
in his power first to torment her. Aurelia was then 
instantly beheaded." 

We were silent as he ended ; Julia dissolved in tears. 
Isaac went on. 

** This is great testimony, Piso, which is borne to thy 
faith. A poor, weak girl, alone, with not one to look 
on and encourage, in such a phice, and in the clutches 
of such a hardhearted wretch, to die without once 
yielding to her fears or the weakness of her tender 
nature—it is a thing hardly to be believed, and full of 
pity. Piso, thou wilt despise me when I say that my 
tribe rejoices at this and laughs ; that the Jew is seen 
carrying the news from house to house, and secretly 
feeding on it as a sweet morsel ! And why should he 
not! Answer me that, Roman I Answer me that. 
Christian! In thee, Piso, and in every Roman Wee 
thee, there is compacted into one the enmity that Has 

L 
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. V ov ..K liii*? tiN?m not altogether, Eoman, whefa 
*\ X. >*Ki.v 5!^ MiMWi hnsy at the engines, or the stake, 
v>i w^iv .4iv\«U'^«^ K«member the cause ! Remember the 
s\*vt«^>^ ;^ t^t «« are not all such. I wish, Piso, thou 
tiv^vit^ a^«ndon this faith. There will else be no safety 
V> iWv 1 i^«^» «i^ ^^^ many days. What has overtaken 
ih« lai^* Aorelia, of the very family of the emperor, will 
purely overtake others. Piso, I would fain serve thee if 
I may. Though I hate the Roman, and the Christian, 
and tnee, as a Jew, yet so am I, that I cannot hate them 
as a man, or not unto death ; and thee do I love. Now, 
it is my counsel that thou do in season escape. Now 
thou canst do it ; wait but a few days, and perhaps thou 
canst no longer. What I say is, fly I and it were best 
to the farthest east ; first to Palmyra, and then, if need 
be, to Persia. This, Piso, is what I am come for." 

^ Isaac, this all agrees with the same goodness"—— 

'' I am a poor, miserable wretch, whom God may 
forgive, because his compassions never fail, but who 
has no claim on his mercy, and will be content to sit 
hereafter where he shall but just now and then catch a 
glimpse of the righteous." 

" I must speak my thoughts, not yours, Isaac. This 
all agrees with what we have known of you ; and with 
all our hearts you have our thanks. But we are bound 
to this place by ties stronger than any that bind us to 
life, and must not depart." 

^ Say not so ! Lady, speak ! Why should ve remain 
to add to the number that must fall? Rank will not 
stand in the way of Aurelian." 

"That we know well, Isaac," said Julia. ** We should 
not look for any shield such as that to protect us, nor 
for any other. Life is not the chief thing, Isaac. What 
is life without liberty ? Would you live a slave ? and is 
not he the meanest slave who bends his will to another 
— who renounces the thoughts he dearly cherishes, for 
another's humour? Who will beggar the soul to save 
or serve the bodyl" 

" Alas, princess, I fear there is more courage in thee, 
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woman as thou art, than in this old frame 1 I love my 
faith too, princess, and I labour for it in my way ; but 
may the God of Abraham spare me from the last trial I 
And wouldst thou give up thy body to the tormentors 
and the executioner, to keep the singleness of thy mind, 
so that merely a few little thoughts, which no man can 
Bee, may run in and out of it as they hstV 

" Even so, Isaac." 

^ It is wonderful," exclaimed the Jew, " what a 
strength there is in man ! how for an opinion, which 
can be neither bought, nor sold, nor weighed, nor 
handled, nor seen — a thing that, by the side of lands, 
and gold, and houses, seems less than the dust of the 
balance, men and women, yea, and little children, will 
suffer and die, when a word, too, which is but a little 
breath blown out of the mouth, would save them !" 

** But it is no longer wonderful," said Julia, " when 
we look at our whole selves, and not only at one part. 
We are all double— one part of earth, another of heaven ; 
one part gross body, the other ethereal spirit ; one part 
life of the body, the other life of the soul. Which of 
these parts is the better, it is not hard to determine. 
Should I gain much by defiling the heavenly, for the 
sake of the earthly — ^by injuring the mind for the pre- 
servation of the body — ^by keeping longer the life I live 
now, and darkening over the prospect of the life that is 
hereafter t If I possess a single truth, which I firmly 
believe to be a truth, I cannot say that it is a lie, for 
the sake of some present benefit or deliverance, without 
fixine a stain thereby, not on the body which by and by 
perishes, but on the soul which is immortal ; and which 
should for ever bear about with it the unsightly spot.*' 

« It is so— it is as you say, lady ; and rarely has the 
Jew been known to deny his name and his faith. Since 
you have spoken, I find thoughts called up which have 
long slept. Despise me not, for my proposal; yet I 
would there were a way of escape ! Flight now would 
not be denial or apostacy V* 

^ It would not," said Julia : " and we may not judge 
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^^ ^arthne* /rfjon of th© horrible sufferings which 
Jj35r **«*P? persecuted. But with my convictions, 
o***" •''**MS*i?oiit and baseness of flight op conceal- 
•^ Piso*^ ^ Jicde Jess than that of denial or apostaoy. 
asent ^"^^t^a this religion for its divine truth and its 
We have ^gpeets ; we believe it a good which God has 
^'t^us; we believe it the most valuable possession 
!^bold ' we believe it essential to the world's improve- 
ment and happiness. Believing it thus, we must stand 
by H; and if it come to this — as I trust na heaven it 
^ not, notwithstanding the darkness of the portents, 
that onr regard for it will be questioned except we die 
fyj. it— then we will die." 

Isaac rose and began to fasten on his pack. As he 
did so, he said— 

"Excellent lady, I grieve that thou shonldst be 
brought from thy far home, and those warm and sunny 
akies, to meet the rude shocks of this wintiy land. It 
was enough to see what thou didst there, and to know 
what befell thy ancient friends. The ways of Provi- 
dence to our eyes are darker than the Egyptian night, 
brought upon that land by the hand of Moses. It is 
darkness solid and impenetrable. The mole sees farther 
toward the earth's centre than does my dim eye into 
the judgments of God. And what wondeiv— when he is 
God looking down upon earth and man's ways as I upon 
an ant-hill, and seeing all at once! To such an eye, 
lady, that may be best which to mine is worst.'* 

'^ I believe it is often so, Isaac," replied Julia. '' Just 
as in nauseous drugs or rankest poisons there is hidden 
away medicinal virtue, so is there spiritual balm for the 
soul, by which its worst diseases are healed and its 
highest health promoted, in sufferings which, as they 
first fall upon us, we l^ent as unmitigated evil. I 
know of no state of mind so proper to beings like us, 
as that indicated by a saying of Christ, which I shall 
repeat to you, though you honour not its source, and 
^ich seems to me to comprehend all religion and 
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philoBopliy, " Not my will, bat thine, GFod, Iw done !'* 
we never take our true position, and so neyer can be 
contented and bappy, till we renounce our own will, 
and believe all the whole providence of Grod to be 
wisest and beat, simply because it is his. Should I dare, 
were the power this moment given me^ to strike out for 
myself my path in life, arrange its events, !ix my lot t 
Not the most trivial incident can be named that I should 
not tremble to order otherwise than as it happens." 

<< There is wisdom, princess, in the maxim of thy 
prophet, and its spirit Is found in many of the sayings 
of truer prophets who went before mm. and whose 
words are fiuniliar to thy royal mother, though I fear 
they are not to thee $ a misfortune wholly to be traced 
to that misadventure of thine, Piso, in being thrown 
into the company of the Christian Probus on board the 
Meditennmean trader. Had I been alone with thee on 
that voyage, who can say that thou wouldst not now 
have been what but this morning I took thee for, as I 
looked upon those marble figures V* 

" But, Isaac, forget not your own principles," said 
Julia. '^ May vou, who cannot, as you have said, see 
the end from, the bennning, and whose sight is but a 
mole's, dare to complain of the providence which threw 
Piso into the society of the Christian Probus ? I am sure 
you would not, on reflection, re-arranffe those events, 
were it now permitted you. And seemg, Isaac, how 
much better things are ordered bv the Deity than we 
could do it, and how we should choose voluntarily to 
surrender all into his hands, whose wisdom is so much 
more perfect, and whose power is so much more vast, 
than ours, ought we not, as a necessary consequence of 
this, to aeqmesce in events without complaint, when 
they have once occurred! If Providence has made 
both PuM> and Probus Christians, tilen ought you not 
to compUin, but acquiesce ; and more than that, revere 
the Providence that has done it, and love those none 
the less whom it has directed mto the path in which 
it would have them go. True piety is the mother of 
charity." 
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"PrinoesfiL" rejoined Isaac, "you are right The 

true lore of God cannot exist without making us true 

lovers of man ; and Piso I do love, and think none the 

worse of him for his Christian name. But touching 

Probus and others, I experience some difficulty. Yet 

may 1 perhaps escape thus— I may love them as men, 

yvt hate them as Christians ; just as I would bind up the 

wouodB of a thief or an assassin whom I found by the 

wnvaidey and yet the next hour bear witness against 

hini, and without compunction behold him swinging 

upon the gibbet I It is hard, ladv, for the Jew to love 

ik Chrifltian and a Roman. But how have I been led 

H wjij from what I wished chiefly to say before departing ! 

WJiea I spake just now of the darkness of Providence, 

I was thinking, Piso, of my journey across the desert 

fof thy Persian brother, Calpumius. That, as I then 

mid to thee, was dark to me. I could not comprehend 

how it should come to pass that I, a Jew, of no less zeal 

iluiu gimon Ben Gorah himself, should tempt such 

daii]t;ers in the service of thee, a Roman and half a 

ChrL^tian,'* 

^' Aod is the enigma solved at length 1" asked Julia. 
" I f^ould have interpreted it by saying that the merit 
of doing a benevolent action was its solution." 

^* That was little or nothing, princess. But I confess 
to th(?e that the two gold talents of Jerusalem were 
much. Still, neither wey, nor what profit I made in 
the streets of Ecbatana, and even out of that new 
StilouLon, the hospitable Levi, clearly explained the 
rJddl^^ I have been in darkness till of late. And how, 
think you, the darkness has been dispersed !*' 
'* We cannot teU." 

" I believe not. Piso ! princess ! I am the happiest 
maa in Rome.*' 
" Not happier, Isaac, than Civilis the perfumer." 
" Name mm not, Piso. Of all the men — he is no 
umn — of all the living things in Rome, I hold him 
mcaiieBt. Him, Piso, I hate. Why, I will not tell thee, 
but thou mayeat guess. Nay, not now. I would have 
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thee first know why I am the happiest man in Eome. 
Remember you the woman and the child, whom in the 
midst of that burning desert we found sitting more dead 
than alive at the roots of a cedar — the wife, as we after- 
wards found, of Hassan the camel-driver— and how that 
child, the living resemblance of my dead Joseph, wound 
itself round my heart, and how I implored the mother 
to trust it to me as mine, and I would make it richer 
than the richest of Ecbatana V* 

** We remember it all well." 

" Well, rejoice with me ! Hassan is dead !" 

'< Rejoice in her husband's death 1 Nay, that we 
cannot do. Milo will rejoice with thee." 

^ Rejoice with me, then, that Hassan, being dead by 
the providence of God, Hagar and Ishmael are now 
mine 1" — and the Jew threw down his pack again in the 
excess of his joy, and strode wildly about the portico. 

" This is something indeed," said Julia. "Now we 
can rejoice sincerely with you. But how happened all 
this ? When and how have you obtained the news I" 

" Hassan," replied Isaac, *' as Providence willed it, 
died in Palmyra. His disconsolate widow, hearing of 
hJLB death, in her poverty and affliction bethought herself 
of me, and applied for intelligence of me to Levi ; from 
whom a letter came, saymg that Hagar had made now 
on her part the proposal that had once been made on 
mine — ^that Ishmael should be mine, provided he was 
not to be separated from his mother and a sister older 
than he by four years. I indeed proposed not for the 
woman, but for the child only — nor for the sister. But 
they will all be welcome. They must by this time be 
in Palmyra, on their way to Rome. Yes, they will be 
all welcome ! for now once more shall the pleasant bonds 
of a home hold me, and the sounds of children's voices, 
sweeter to my ear than will ever be the harps of angels, 
though Gabriel sweep the strings. Already, in the 
street Janus, where our tribe most resort, have I 
purchased me a house ; not, Roman, such a one as I 
dwelt in in Palmyra, where thou an4 thy foolish slavQ 
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Beaxched me oat, bat laige and well ordered, abonndiiur 
with all that woman's heart could most desire. ■ And 
now, what think ^ou of all this ! whither tends it t to 
what leads all thu long and costly preparation ! what, 
think you, is to come of it ! I have my own judgment 
This I know, it cannot be all for this, that a little child 
of a few years should come and dwell with an old man 
little removed irom the verv borders of the grave ! 
Had it been only for this, so large and long a train of 
strange and wild events would not have been laid. 
This chil<^ Piso^ is more than he seems I take that and 
tieasure it up. It is to this the finger of Gk>d has all 
along pointed. He is more than he seems I What he 
will be I say not^ but I can dimly — ^nay, clearly guess. 
And his mother, Piso, what wiU you thmk when I say 
that she is a Jewess I and his father— what will you 
think when I tell you that he was bom apon the banks 
of the Galilean lake t that misfortunes and the love of 
a wandering life drew him from Judea to the farther 
east, and to a temporary and but apparent apostacy, 
I am persuaded, from his proper faith I This to me is 
all wonderful Never have I doubted that by my hand, 
by me as a mediator, some great good was to accrue to 
Jerusalem. And now the clouds divid^ and my eye 
sees what has been so long concealed. It shall all come 
to pass, before thy young frame, princess, shall be 
touched by years." 

« We wish you all happiness and jov, Isaac," replied 
Julia ; " and as soon as this young &mily shall have 
reached your dwelling, we shall trust to see them all, 
specially this young object of thy great expectations." 

Isaac again fastened on his paol^ and taking leave of 
us turned to depart ; but ere he did so, he pmsed*— 
fixed his dark eyes upon us — ^hesitated^-and then said, 

^ Lady, if trouble flow in upon you here in Rome, 
and thou wilt not fly as I have counselled to Palmyra ; 
but thou shouldst by and by change thy mind and 
desire safety, or Piso should wish thee atSe — ^perhaps 
that by thy life thou mightest woric more mightily for 
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tby &iib ihui thou ootildrt do lij thy death-*f or often- 
times it is not bv dying that we best serre God, but by 
liying^— then betniiuc thee of my dwelling in the street 
Janus, where, if thou shouldst onoe come, I wonld 
challenge all the bloodhounds in Rome, and what is 
more and worse, Fronto and Varus leagued^ to find 
thee. Peace be with you." 

And so saying, he quickly parted from us. 

All Rome^ Fausta, holds not a man of a larger heart 
than Isaac the Jew. For us, Christians as we are, 
there is I believe no evil to himself he would not hazard, 
if in no other way he could shield us from the dangers 
that impend. In his conscience he feek bound to hate 
us, and often, from the language he uses, it mi^t be 
inferred that he does-so. But in any serious expression 
of his feelings, his human affections ever obtain the 
victory over the obligations of hatred which his love of 
country, as he thinks, imposes upon him, and it would 
be difficult for him to manifest a warmer regard toward 
any of his own tribe than he does toward Julia and 
myself. He is firmly persuaded that Providence is using 
him as an instrument by which to effect the redemption 
and deliverance of his country ; not that he himself is 
to prove the Messiah of his nation, as they term their 
great expected prince, but that through mm, in some 
manner, by some service rendered or office filled, that 
great personage will manifest himself to IsraeL No 
disappointment damps his zeal, or convinces him of the 
fbtihty of expectations resting upon no other foundation 
than his own inferences, conjectures, or fanciful inter- 
pretation of the dark sayings of the prophets. When 
m the east, it was through Palmvra that his country 
was to receive her king"— through her victories that 
redemption was to be wrought out for Israel. Being 
compelled to let go that dear and cherished hope, he 
now fixes it upon this little ** Joseph," and it will not 
be Strang if this child of poverty and want should in 
the end mherit all his vast possessions, by which he 
will please himself with thinking he can force his way 
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to the throne of Jadea. Portia derives great pleasure 
from his conrersation, and frequently detains him long 
for that purpose ; and of her Isaac is never weary of 
uttering the loudest and most extravagant praise. I 
sometimes wonder that I never knew him hefore the 
Mediterranean voyage, seeing he was so well known to 
Portia ; hut then again I do not, when I rememher by 
what swarms of mendicants, strangers, and impostors 
of every sort, Portia was ever surrounded, from whom 
I turned instinctively away ; especially did I ever avoid 
all intercourse with Christians and Jews. I held them, 
of all, lowest and basest. 

We are just returned from Tibur, where we have 
enjoyed many pleasant hours with Zenobia. Livia was 
there also. The day was, in its warmth, absolutely 
Syrian, and while losing ourselves in the mazes of the 
queen's extensive gardens, we almost fancied ourselves 
in Palmyra. Niohomachus being of the company, as he 
ever is, and Vabalathns, we needed but you, Ualpumius, 
and Gracchus, to complete the illusion. 

The queen devotes herself to letters. She is rarely 
drawn m>m her favourite studies but by the arrival of 
friends from Rome. Happy for her is it that, carried 
back to other ages by the truths of history, or trans- 
ported to other worlds by the fictions of poetry, the 
present and the recent can be in a manner forgotten ; 
or at least that in these intervals of repose the soul can 
gather strength for the thoughts and recollections which 
will intrude, and which still sometimes overmaster her. 
Her correspondence with you is another chief solace. 
She will not doubt that by and by a ereater pleasure 
awaits her, and that instead of your Tetters she shall 
receive and enjoy yourself, Fai-ewell. 
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LETTER VII. 

FROM PISO TO FAUSTA. 

ThR body of the Chtistians, as you may well suppose^ 
Fausta, are in a state of much agitation. Though they 
cannot discern plainly the form of the danger that im- 
pends, yet they see it dimly ; and the very obscurity in 
which it is involved perhaps adds to their fears. It is 
several days since I last wrote, yet not a word has come 
from the palace. Aurelian is seen, as usual, in all public 
places ; at the Capitol, taking char^ of the erection 
and completion of various public edifices; or if at the 
palace, he rides as hard as ever and as much upon his 
hippodrome ; or if at the preetorian camp, he is exact 
and severe as ever in maintaining the discipline of the 
legions. He has issued no public order of any kind 
that bears upon us. Yet not only the Christians, but 
the whole city, stand as if in expectation of measures of 
no little severity, going at least to the abridgement of 
many of our liberties, and to the deprivation of many 
privileges. This is grounded chiefly, doubtless, upon the 
reported imprisonment of Aurelia; for though some 
have little hesitation in declaring their belief that she 
has been made away with, others believe it not at all, 
and none can assign a reason for receiving one story 
rather than another. How Isaac came to he possessed 
of his information I do not know, but it bore all the 
marks of truth. He would inform me neither how he 
came by it, nor would he allow it to be communicated. 
But it would never be surprising to discover, that of 
my most private affairs he has a better knowledge than 
myself. 

Do not, from what I have said, conceive of the Chris- 
tians as giving any signs of unmanly fear. They per- 
ceive that danger threatens, but they change not their 
manner of life, nor turn from the daily path of their 
pursuits. Believing in a Providence, they put their 
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trust in it. Their faith stands them in stead, as a suffi- 
cient support and refuge. They cannot pretend, any 
more than Isaac, to see through the plans and purposes 
of Heaven. They pretend not to know, nor to be able to 
explain to another, why, if what they receive is the truth, 
and they are true believers in a true religion, they 
should be exposed to such sufferings for its sake ; and 
why that which is false, and injurious as false, should 
triumph. It is enough for them, they say, to be fully 
persuaded — to know and possess the truth. They can 
never relinquish it ; they will rather die. But whether 
Christianity die with them or not, they cannot tell ; that 
they leave to Grod. They do not believe that it will: 
prophecy, and the present condition of the world, not- 
withstanding a present overhan^g cloud, give them 
confidence in the ultimate extension and power of their 
faith. At any rate, it shall receive no mjuxy at their 
hands. They have professed it during twenty years of 
prosperity, and have boasted of it before the world ; 
they shall profess it with the same boldness and the same 
snAeful attachment now that adversity approaches. 
They are fixed, calm — unmoved. Except fi>r a deeper 
tone of earnestness and feeling when you converse with 
them, and a cast of sadness upon the countenance, yoa 
would discern no alteration in their conduct or mannw. 
I might rather say that in a rery large prc^rtion 
there are observable the signs of uncommon and almost 
unnatural exhilaration. They even greet the coming 
of trouble ajs that which shaU put their fieiith to the test, 
■hall five a new testimony of ^e readiness of Christians 
to suffer, and like the former persecution, give it anew 
impulse forwards. They seek occasions of controversy 
and converBatioii with w» Pagans, at public places, at 
their labour, and in the streets. The preachers assume 
a bolder, loud^ tone, and declaim witii ten times more 
▼ehemence than ever against the enormities and abomi- 
nations of the popular zelkion. Often at the maxk»t- 
plaoes, and at ^ecomersol the streets, axe those to be 
seen, not antiaorised preachers perhaps, but believers. 
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ft&d overflowing witk leal, who, at the risk of whateyer 
popiJar fury and yiolence, hold forth the truth in Christ, 
and denounce the reigning idolatries and superstitions. 
At the head of these is Macer— at their head botli as 
respects the natural vigour of his understanding and 
the perfect honesty and integrity of his mind, and his 
dauntless couraee. Every £ty, and all the day, is he 
to be found in the streets of Rome, sometimes in one 
quarter, sometimes in another, gathering an audience 
of the passengers or idlers, as it may be, and sounding 
in their ears the truths of the new religion. That he, 
and others of the same character, deserve in all they 
do the approbation of the Christian body, or receive i^ 
is more than can be said. Thev are often, by their 
violences in the midst oi their narangues, by harsh 
and uncharitable denundfttions, by falM and exagger- 
ated statements, the causes of tumult and disorder, and 
contribute greatly to increase the general exai^eration 
against us. With them it seems to be a maxim that 
all means are lavrful in a good cause. Nay, they seem 
rather to prefer the ruder and rougher forms of attack. 
They seem possessed of the idea, that the world is to be 
converted in a day, and that if men will not at once 
relinquish the prejudices or the faith of years, they 
are fit but for cursings and burnings. In setting forth 
the mildest doctrine the world ever knew, delivered to 
mankind by the gentlest, and most patient luid eom- 
paoslonate being it ever saw, they assume a manner, 
and use a language, so entirely at variance with their 
theme, that it is no wonder if prejudices are strength- 
ened oftener than they are set loose, incredulity made 
more incredulous, and the hardened heart yet narder. 
They who hear notice the discrepancy, and fail not to 
make the use of it they may. When will men learn 
that the mind is a fortress that can never be taken by 
storm! Yon may indeed enter it rudely, and by vio- 
lence, and the signs of submission shall be made : but 
all the elements of opposition are still there. Beason 
baa not been convinced; errors and misconceptions 
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have not been removed, by a wise, and logical^ aa^ 
humane dealing, and supplanted by truths well ]piosr^ 
aad shown ;to be truths ; and the victory is o]]»-.jp| 
appearance only. And the mere show of violence, oi| 
the part of the reformer and assailant^ begets violenoe 
on Ihe other side. The whole inward man^ with all hii 
feelings, prejudices, reason, is instantly put into a post 
ture of defence; not only of defence, for that were 
right, but of angry defence, which is wrong. Passion 
is up, which might otherwise have slept ; and it is pa^^ 
sion, never reason, which truth has to fear. . The inteU 
lect, in its pure form, the advocate of truth would alway^ 
prefer to meet, for he can never make sure of a step 
made till this has been gained. But intellect inflamed l^ 
passion he may well dread, as what there is but small 
hope even of approaohmg, much less of convincing. 

Often has Probus remonstrated with this order ot 
men, but in vain. They heed him not ; but in return 
charge him with coldness and indifference, worldlin^ss, 
and all other associated faults. . Especially has he 
laboured to preserve Macer from the extremes to which 
he has run ; for he has seen in him an able advocate 
of Christian truth, could he but be moderated and 
resti>ained. But Macer, though he has conceived the 
strongest affection for Probus, will not allow himself in 
this matter to be influenced by him. He holds himself 
answerable to conscience and €rod alone for the course 
he pursues. As^for the consequences that may ensue, 
either, to himself or his family, his mind cannot enter- 
tain them. It is for Christ he lives, and for Christ he 
is ready to die. 

I had long wished to meet him, and witness fna 
manner both of acting and of preaching, and- ^« 
terday I was fortunate enough to encounter him. I 
shall give you, as exactly as I can, what toole ^aee; 
it will show you, better than nkany letters could d!>, 
what in one direction our position is and our prospects 
are. 
. I was in the act of crossing the great avenue icfaidi 
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on ihe soath leads to the Forum, when I was arrested 
by a disorderly crowd, such as we often see gatiwred 
Boddenly in the street of a dty about a thief wbo has 
been eai^ht or a person who has been trodden down 
on the ^yement. It moyed quickly in the direction of 
the tribunal of Varus ; and what was my surprise to 
behold Macer in the mids^ with head aloft, and inflamed 
countenance, holdine in his grasp and dragging onwards 
one who would willingly have escaped. The crowd 
seemed disposed, as I judged by the vituperations that 
were directed against Macer, to interfere, but wero 
apparently deterred both by the gigantic form of Macer 
and their vicinity to the tribunal, whither he was going. 
Waitine till they were some distance in advance of me, 
I then followed, determined to judge for myself of this 
sinrular man. I was with them in the common hall, 
before the prefect had taken his seat. When seated 
at his tribunal, he inquired the cause of the tumult, 
and who it was that wished to appeal to him. 

<^ I am the person," said Macer ; " and I come to 
drag to justice this miscreant" -<— 

" And who may you be I" 

'^ I should think Varus might recognise Macer." 

'^ It is BO long since I met thee last at the emperor's 
table, that thy features have escaped me." 

At which, as was their duty, the attendant rabble 
laughed. 

^ Is there any one present," continued the prefect, 
** who knows thu man 1 " 

** Varus need apply to no other than myself," said 
Macer. ^ I am Macer, the son of that Macer who was 
neighbour of the gladiator PoUex^' — — 

^Hold, I say," interrupted the prefect; ^a 



I not here of himself. Can any one here say 
that this man is not crazy or drunk!" 

" Varus 1 Prefect Varus !" cried Macer, his eyes 
flashing lightning, and his voice not less than thunder ; 
but he was again interrupted. 

f* Peace, slave ! or rods shall teach theo where thou 
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art" And at the same moment, at a sign iicm. Varoi^ 
he was laid hold of with violenoe by officials of the 
place, armed with spears and rods, and held. 

^ What I wish to know^ then," said Yanis, taming to 
the crowd, <* is, whether this is not the street brawler, 
one of the impious Galileans, a man who shoold long 
ago have been set in the stocks to find leisnre for better 
thoughts t" 

Sereral testified, as was desired, that this was he. 

<< This is aU I wish to know," said the prefect. «The 
man is either without wits, or they are disordered, or 
else the pestilent faith he teaches has made the nuisaitoe 
of him he iB, as it does of all who meddle with it. It 
is scarcely right that he should be abroad. Yet has he 
committed no offience that condemns him either to 
scourging or the prison. Hearken, therefore, fellow ! 
I now dusmiss thee without the scourging thou well 
deservest ; but if thou keep on- thy wUd and lawless 
way, racks and dungeons shall teach thee what there is 
in Roman justice. Away with him 1" 

''Romans! Roman citizens I" cried Maoer; ^'are 
these your laws and this your judge I" 

" Away with him, I say 1" cried the prefect ; and the 
officers of the palace hurried him out of the hall. 

As he went, a Toice from the crowd shouted, 

*' Roman citizens, Macer, are long since dewL 'lis 
a vain appeal." 

(< I belieye you," replied Macer ; ^ tyrant and slave 
stand now for all who once bore the proud name of 
Roman." 

This violence and injustioe on the part of Varus nmst 
be traced — ^for though capridons and imperiow^ this is 
not his character — ^to tiie language of Macer 1ft the 
shop of Publiui^ and to his apprehension lest the eame 
references to his origin, which he would wilUnttly have 
forgotten, should be made, and perhaps more oneosively 
still, in iJie presence of the people. PjN>buS| on the 
former occasion, lamented 4^ply that Maeer i^ould 
have been tempted to rehearse in the way he did some 
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at ike circumstanoes of the prefect's histoiy) as its only 
end eould be needlessly to irritate the man of power^ 
and raise up a bitterer enemy than we might otherwise 
have fonnd in him. 

Upon Jeaving the tribunal, I was curious to watch 
still further the movementB of the Christian. The 
erowd about him increased rather than dirainished» as 
he left the building and passed into the street At but 
a little distance from the hall of the prefect stands th^ 
Temple of Peace, with its broad and lofty flights ol 
steps. When Macer had reached it, he paused and 
looked round upon the motley crowd that had gathered 
lUwuthim. 

** 6ro up I go up r* cried several yoices. " We will 
hear thee." 

^ There is no prefect here," cried another. 

Iilaoer needed no urging, but quickly strode up the 
steps, till he stood between the central columns of the 
temple^ and his audience had disposed themselves below 
him in every direction, when he turned and ga^ed upon 
Ihe assembled people^ who had now, by the addition of 
such as passed along, and who had no more urgent 
business than to attend to that of any others whom they 
miffht chance to meet, grown to a multitude. After 
looking upon them for the space of a minute, as if 
stad^g Chev diaraeters, and how he could best adapt 
his disomuBe to their occasions, he suddenly and abruptly 
broke oat-" 

^ You have asked me to come up here, and I am 
herfr-^glad for once to be in such a place by invitatton. 
And now I am here, and am about to speak to you, you 
will expect me to say something of the Christians." 

"Yes, yes." 

^ But I shall noi-Jiot yet Perhaps by and by. In 
the mean time, my theme shall be the prefect I — ^the 
Prefect Vamis!" 

^ A subject full of matter," cried one near Macer. 

^Better send for him," said another. <('Twere s 
pity he lost it" 
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^K«r« no puoMa oa foo^ ud starving them whan thaie 
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Hf^sMk Yanis the prefect, Somalia and I vera at this 
lR6ba«l HU I joined the legions under Valerian, and he, 
by 4b Inelder fortune as it would be deemed, found 
favour*lB the eyes of GkJlienus, to whom, with bis fair 
Sister Fsnnia, he was sold by those demons, Pollex and 
Gsecina. I say nothing of how it fared with him in that 
keeping. Fannia has long since found the grare. Is 
Varus one who should sit at the head of Rome! He 
is A man of blood, of crime, of vice, such as you would 
act bear to be told of 1 I say not this as if he were 
answerable for his birth and early vice, but that, being 
sa^,'this is not his place. He could not help it, nor 
I, ^at ws were bom and nurtured where we were ; 
that the sight of blood and.the smell of it, either of 
men or bSMts, was never out of our eyes and nostrils, 
during all our boyhood and youth ; that to him and me 
the sweetest pleasure of our young life was when the 
games came on, and the beasts were let loose upon one 
another; and, oh the hardening of that life! when 
Mpeeially there were prisoners or captives, on which 
to glut their raging hunger ! Those were the days and 
hours marked whitest in our calendar. ' And whitest of 
an were the days of the Dedan persecution, when the 
blood of thrice-cursed Christians, as I was taught to 
niune tiiem, flowed like water. Every day then. Varus 
And I had our sport ; working u^ me beasts by our 
toi ' Ltten ts to an unnatural height of madness ere they 
were let loose, and then rushing to the grating as the 
doors were thrown open, to see the fury with which 
tii^ would spring upon their defenceless victims and 
tefur them piecemeal. The Romans required such 
servants — and we were they. They require them now, 
ftfid yea may find any number of such about the 
thdalrea But if there must be such there, why should 
tbey be taken thence and put upon the judgment-scat, 
save for tlie reason that they may have been thoroughly 
pnvged as it were by fire t— which Varus has not. What 
witli him was necessary and forced when young, is now 
chosen and voluntary. Vice is now his by election. 
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Now, I ask why has the Hfe of Yaras been nx^ ? and 
why, being such, is he here! Because you ave aol 
Yes, because you are all like him ! It is you, Aomaa 
citizens, who rear the theatres, the circuses, and the 
thousand temples of vice which crowd the 8treeta4>f 
Rome" 

« No, no ! it is the emperors." 

'^ But who made the emperors t Yon Romans of these 
times are a race of cowards and slaves, and it is there- 
fore that tyrants rule over you. Were you freemen, 
with ^e souls of freemen in you, do you think you 
would bear as you do— «nd love and glozy in the yok« 
•^this rule of such creatures as Yams, and othen 
whom it were not hard to name! I know what yon are, 
for I have been one of you. I have not been, nor am 
I now, a hermit, as you may thmk, being a Chriatian. 
A Christian is a man of the world-ia man of action 
and of suffering— not of rest and sleep. I have ever 
been abroad among men, both before I was a Christian 
and since ; and I know what yon are. You are of the 
same stamp as Yams ! nay, start not, nor threaten with 
your eyes ; I fear you not. If you were not so, why, I 
say, is Varus there! Yon know that I speak the truth. 
The people of Rome are corrupt as their rulers ! How 
should it be much otherwise! You are fed by the hu> 
gesses of the emperev ; you have your two loaves a^y 
and your pork, and you need not, and so do not, work. 
You have no employment but idleness, and idleness is 
not so much a vice itself as the prolific mother oi all 
vices. When I was one of yon it was so ; and so it is 
now. My father's hkbour was nothing; he was hejpi bjr 
the state. The emperor was not more a man of plea^ 
sure than he, nor the princes than I and Yarus. Was 
that a school of virtue ! When I left the aervioe of the 
amphitheatre, I joined the legions. In the army I had 
work and I had fighting ; but my passions, in ihd eariy 
days of that service, raged like the sea ; and during aU 
the reign of Yalerian's son there was no bridle upon 
them, for I served under the general Carinus, and 
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What Oioiniis was and is, most of yoa know. Oh, the 
doable hoiTon of those years ! I was older, and yet 
worse and worse. God I I marvel that thou didst not 
interpose and strike me dead t But thy mercy spared 
me ; and now the lowest, lowest hell shall not be mine ! " 
Tears, forced by these recollections, flowed down his 
cheeks, and for a tune he was speechless. 
- ** Such, Romans, was I once. What am I now! I 
«m a changed man, through and through. There is 
not a l&ou^t of my mind, nor a fibre of my body, what 
they were once. You may possibly think the change 
has been for the worse, seeing me thus thrust forth from 
the tribunal of the prefect with dishonour, when I was 
once a soldier and an officer under Aurelian. I would 
raUier a thousand times be what I am — a soldier of 
Jesus Christ. And I would that, by any thing I could 
do, you — any one of you — ^might be made to think so 
too ; I would tiiat Varus might, for I bear him no ill 
will. 

But what am I now ? I am so different a man from 
what I once was, that I can hardly believe myself to 
'be the same. The life which I once led, I would not 
lead again — ^no, not one day or hour of it— .though you 
would depose Aurelian to-day and crown me Caesar 
to-morrow. I would no more return to that life than I 
would consent to lose my nature and take a swine's, 
and find elysium, where, as a man, I once did, in sinks 
and sties. I would not renounce, for the wealth of all 
the world and its empire too, that belief in the faith of 
Christ, the head of the Christians, which has wrought 
so within me. 

And what has made me so would make you so, if 
you would but hearken to it. And would it not be a 
good thing if the flood of vice, which pours all through 
the streets of Rome, were stayed ? Would it not be a 
happy thing if the misery which dwells beneath these 
vaulted roofs, and these humbler ones equally — ^the 
misery which drunkenness and lust, the love of money, 
and the love of place, and every evil passion generates. 
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were all wiped awav, and we all lived together ik&Bt* 
vant of the rights of oneanotheiv— helping one uax^tntf 
not oppressing — loving, not hating — showing in oiir 
condact as men the virtues of little children ! WvM 
it not be happier, if all this vast population were bound 
together by some common ties of kindred ; if all held 
all as brethren ; if the poor man felt hhnself to be the 
same as Aurelian himself, because he is a man like him, 
and weighs just as much as he in the scales of God, 
and that it is the vice in the one or the other, and that 
only, that sinks him lower! Would it not be better if 
you all could seo in the presiding Power of the universe 
one great and good Being, who needs not to be propi- 
tiated by costly sacrifices of oxen or bulls, nor by cruel 
ones of men, but is always kindly disposed towards you, 
and desires nothing so much as to see you living virtu- 
ously and happily, and is never grieved but when he sees 
you ruining your own peace, not harming him^ by your 
vices ?— f or you will bear witness with me that your vices 
are never a cause of happiness. Would it not be 'better 
if you could behold such a God over you, in the plaeo 
of those who are called gods, and whom you wonhip, 
as I did once, because I feared to do otherwise, and yet 
sin on neverthdess — who are your patterns not so much 
in virtue as in vicet*' 

''Away with the wicked! away with the fellow!" 
cried several voices ; but others predominated, sajring, 
<< Let hun alone !" << He speaks well ! We wiU hear 
him !" " We will defend hmi ! — go on, go on !" 

'< I have little or nothing more to say," continued 
Macer. ** I will only ask you wheUier you must not 
judge that to be a very powerful principle of some kkid 
that drew me up out of that foul pit into which I fma 
fallen, and made me what I am now! Which of yeu 
now feels that he has motive strong enough to work 
out such a deliverance for himself! What help kk this 
way do you receive from your priests, if perchimoo you 
ever apply to them! What book of instruetknis con- 
cerning the will of the gods have you, to which you can 
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MK *^ Any ^vsi^ And all times ? Only believe as I do» 
BnjjrWiiiBj and you will hate sin as I do. You cannot 
ielp it. . Believe in the God that I do, and in the Re- 
veiUcgr of his will, the Teacher whom he sent into the 
<wai^ to. save us from our heathen errors and vices, 
^d j^ou will then be more than the Romans you once 
were. Yon are now, and you know it, infinitely less. 
Xhen you will be what the old Romans were, and more. 
*^ou will be as brave as they, and more just. You will 
'ie as generous, and more gentle. You will love your 
■«wn country as well, but you will love others too. You 
will be more ready to offer up your lives for your 
^untry, for it will be better worth dying for; evex^ 
citizen wiU be a brother, every ruler a brother ; it will 
be .like dying. for your own Uttle household. If you 
would see Rome flourish, she must become more pure. 
She can stagger along not much longer under this 
mountain-weight of iniquity that presses her into the 
durt. She needs a new Hercules to cleanse her foul 
chambers. Christ is he ; and if you will invite him, he 
wiU come and sweep away these abominations^ so that 
laq^ial Rome shall smell fragrantly as a garden of 
^ieee." 

, IfOud exclamations of approval here interrupted 
Maoer. The great proportion of those who were pre- 
vent were now evidently with him, and interested in 
his communications. 

^ Tell us," cried one, as soon as the noise subsided, 
" how you became what you are I What is to be done f 
, ." Yes," cried many voices, " tell us." 
' '* X will tell you gUdlv," answered Macer. *' I first 
liescd the word of truth from the lips of Probus, a 
-I^Beiclier of the Christians, whom you, too^ may hear 
mkmeyeit yon will, by seeking him out on the days 
jvlien ihe Christians worship. Frobus was in early life 
j^^xififA of the Temple of Jupiter, and if any man in 
Smae^fiaii phuse the two religions side b;^ side, and make 
the differences plain, it is he. Go to him, such of you 
as can, and you will never repent it. But if you would 
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all learn the first step, toward Christian truth, and all 
truth, it is this— lay aside your prejudices, be willing 
to bear, see, hear, and judge for yourselves. Take not 
rumour for truth. Do not belieye without evidence 
both for and against. You would not, without evidence 
and reason, charge Aurelian with the death of Aurelia, 
though ten thousand tongues report it. Charge not 
the Christians with worse things, then, merely because 
the wicked and ill-disposed maliciously invent them and 
spread them. If you would know the whole truth and 
doctrine of Christians— if you would ascend to the foun- 
tain-head of all Christian wisdom, take to your homes 
our sacred books, and read them. Some of you, at least, 
can obtain them. Let one purchase, and then twenty 
or fifty read. One thing before I cease. Believe not 
the wicked aspersions of the prefect He charges me 
as a brawler, a disturber of the peace and order of the 
city. Romans, behove me, I am a lover of peace, but 
I am a lover of freedom too. Because I am a lover oi 
peace, and would promote it, do I labour to- teach the 
doctrines of Christ, which are doctrines of peace and 
love, both at home and abroad, in the city and through- 
out the world ; and because I am the friend of freedom, 
do I open my mouth at all times and in every place, 
wherever I can find those who, like you, are ready to 
hear the words of salvation. When m Rome I can no 
longer speak — ^no longer speak for tiie cause of wHat I 
deem truth — ^then will I no longer be a Roman. Then 
will I that day renounce my name and my country. 
Thanks to Aurelian, he has never chained up the tongue. 
I have fought and bled under him, and never was there 
a braver man, or one who honoured courage more in 
others. I do not believe he will ever do so cowardly a 
thin^ as to restrain the freedom of men's speech. Aure> 
lian 18 some things, but he is not others. He is severe 
and cruel, but not mean. Cut Aurelian in two, and 
tiirow the worse half away, and tiie other is as royid 
a man as ever the world saw. 
One thing more, good friends and dtizens: If I am 
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sometimes cairied away by my pajssions to do that which 
aeems a disturbance of tne common order, say that it 
is the soldier Macer that does it, not his Christian zeal 
— his human passions, not his new-adopted faith. It ift 
not at once and perfectly that a man passes from one 
fife to another ; puts off one nature and takes another. 
Much that belonged to Macer of the amphitheatre, and 
Macer the soldier, cleaves to him now. But make not 
his religion amenable for that. You who would see the 
law of Christ written, not only on a book but in the . 
character and life of a liviug man, go read the Christian 
Probus." 

As he said these words he began to descend the steps 
of the temple ; but many crowded round him, assailing 
him, some with reproaches, and others with inquiries, 
put by those who seemed anxious to know the truth. 
The voices of his opponents were most violent, and 
prevailed, and made me apprehensive that they would 
proceed to greater length than speech. But Macer stood 
nrm, nothing daunted by the uproar. One, who sig- 
nalised himself by the loudness and fierceness of his 
cries, exclaimed, ** that he was nothing else than an 
atheist, like all the rest of the Christians ; they have no 
gods ; they deny the ^ods of Rome, and they give us 
nothing in their stead. 

«^ We deny the gods of Rome, I know," replied Macer, 
<^ and who would not, who had come to years of discre- 
tion! — who had so much as left his nurse's lap! A 
fouler brotherhood than they, the lords of heaven, Rome 
does not contain. Am I to be called upon to worship 
a set of wretches chargeable witii all the crimes and 
vices to be found on earth ! It is this accursed idolatry, 
Romans, that has sunk you so low in sin ! They are 
your lewd, and drunken, and savage deities, who have 
taught you all your refinement in wickedness ; and 
never tiU you renounce them — never till you repent you 
of your iniquities — never till vou turn and worship the 
true God, will you rise out of the black Tartarean slough 
In which you are lying. These two hundred years and 
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more has CKxl called to you by his Son, and yon hart 
turned away your ears ; you have hardened your henta ; 
the prophets who hare come to you in his name hav« 
you sUin by the sword or hung upon the accnrsedtreSk 
Awake out of your slumbers ! These are the last di^ 
Grod will not forbear for ever. The days of rengeanee 
will come ; they are now at hand : I can hear the mdi« 
ing of that red ri^ht arm, hot with wrath" — 
. <*Away with mm! away with him!'' broke from a 
hundred Toioes! << Down with the bUsphemer!" ^Who 
is he to speak thus of the gods of Rome!" ** Seize tiM 
impious Galilean, and away with him to the prefect f 
These, and a thousand exclamations of the same kind, 
and more savage, were heard on every side ; and at the 
same moment, their denial and counter-exchunations 
from as many more. 

'' He has spoken the truth !" ^ He is a brare fel- 
low ! " << He shall not be touched except we fiikll firstr 
came from a resolute band who encompassed the 
preacher, and seemed resolved to make good theic 
words by defending him against whatever assault might 
be made. Macer, himself a host in such an affmy, 
neither spoke nor moved, standing upright and stiU as 
a statue ; but any one might see the soldier in his kind* 
ling eye, and that a slight cause would bring him npoa 
the assailants with a fury that would deal out wonnds 
and death. He had told them that the old legionaiy 
was not quite dead within him, and sometimes usurped 
the place of the Christian ; this they seemed to re* 
member ; and after showering upon him vituperation 
and abuse in every form, one after another they wiih- 
drew, and left him with those who had gathered ioi&e« 
diately around him. These, too, soon took their leave ^ 
him, and Macer, unimpeded and alone, turned towimb 
his home. 

When I rehited to Probus afterwards what I Jiad 
heard and witnessed, he said that I was fortunate ia 
hearing what was so much more sober and calm than 
what usually fell from him; that generallv he devoted 
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bimtotf to an ezposition of the absurdities of the heathen 
worship, and the abominations of ^e mysteries, and 
the viiMi of the priesthood ; and he rarely ended with- 
out 13hng with rage a great proportbn of those who 
heatd him. Many a tune had he been assaulted, and 
hardly had eseaped with lus life. You will easily per- 
oeire, Fausta, how serious an injury is inflicted upon 
ns by rash and violent decUumers like Macer. There 
are others like him ; he is by no means alone, though 
ha is by far the most conspicuous. Together they help 
^ kindle the flame of active hostility, and infuse fresh 
bittemesB into the Pagan heart Should the emperor 
carry into eflbct the purposes now ascribed to him, 
these men will be sure victims, and the first. 

Upon my return, after hearing Macer, I found Livia 
seated with Julia, to whom she often comes thus, and 
then together, I often accompanying, they visit Tibur. 
She had but just arrived. It was easy to see that the 
]i|^t*heartednes8, which so manifested itself always in 
hat beaming countenance and the elastic step, was ^ne ; 
the usual signs of it, at least, were not visible. Her whole 
eaqiression was serious and anxious ; and upon her face 
were the traces of recent grief. For a long time, after 
the first salutations andunquiries were through, neither 
spoke. .At length Livia said — 

** i am come now, Julia, to e8ca|)e from what has 
beeome of late little other than a prison. The Fabri- 
ciaii dungeons are not more gloomy than the gardens 
of Sallust are now. No more gaiety ; no feasting by 
day and carousal by night ; the gardens never illumi- 
nAted ; no dancing or music. It is a new life for me : 
aftd then the only creatures to be seen — ^that hideous 
F^rodto and the smiling Varus ; men very well in their 
|6n»y but no inmates of pahiees." 

" Well,** said Julia, ** there is the greater reason why 
^'tilould see more of each other and of Zenobia. 
AardiaB is the same 1" 

*^Tha nme 1 There is the same form, and the same 
fiio^ and the same voice ; but the form is motionless, 
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save when at the hippodrome^the face black as StjnE, 
and his voice rougher than the raven's. That agree* 
able hamour and sportiveness, which seem native to 
him, though by reason of his thousand cares not often 
seen, is now wholly gone. He is observant as ever df 
all the forms of courtesy, and I am to him what I have 
ever been ; but a dark cloud has settled over him and 
all the house, and I would willingly escape if I eould. 
And worse than all is this of Aurelia 1 Alas, poor girl 1 ** 

<< And what, Livia, is the truth 1" said Julia; " the 
city is filled with rumours, but they are so at varianoey 
no one knows which to believe, or whether none.** 

«I hardly know myself," replied Livia. "All I 
know with certainty is, that I have lost my only com^ 
panion— or the only one I cared for — and that Aurelian 
merely says she mis been sent to the prisons at the 
Fabrician bridge. I cannot tell you of our parting. 
Aurelia was sure something terrible was designed 
against her, from the sharpness and violence of her 
uncle's language ; and she left me as if she were never 
to see me again. But I would believe no such thing; 
and so I told her, and tried to give to her some of the 
courage and cheerfulness which I pretended to have 
myself; but it was to no purpose. She departed weep* 
ing, as if her heart were broken. I love her greatly, 
notwithstanding her usual air of melancholv, and her 
preference of solitude ; and I have found in her, as you 
know, my best friend and companion. Yet, I confess, 
tiiere is that in her which I never understood, and do 
not now understand. I hope she will comply with the 
wishes of Aurelian, and that I shall soon see her again. 
The difficulty is all owinff to this new religion. I wish, 
Julia, there were no such thing. It seems to me to do 
nothing but sow discord and violence." 

^ That, dear Livia," said Julia, ^ is not a very wise 
wish ; especially seeing you know, as you will yourself 
confess, so little about it.** 

" But,** quickly added Livia, '' was it not better as it 
was-at Palmyra 1 — who heard then of these bitter hosti* 
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lities) who were there troubled about their worship I 
Ob« hardly knew there was such a thing as a Christian. 
When Paul was at the palace, it was still aU the same ; 
only, if anything, a little more aereeable. But here, 
no one at the gardens speaks of Christians but with an 
asBassin air that frightens one. There must surely be 
more evil in them uian I ever dreamt of." 

^ The evil, Livia," answered her sister, ^ comes not 
from the Quistians nor Christianity, but from those 
who oppose them. There were always Christians in 
Palmyra, and, as you say, even in the palace, yet there 
was always peace and good will too. If Christianity 
were in itself an element of discord and division, why 
were no such effeets seen there ! The truth is, Livia, 
the division and discord are created, not by the new 
religion, but by those who resist it, and will not suffer 
people to aet and think aa they please about it Under 
Zenobia all had free liberty to believe as they would. 
And there was under her the reign of universal peace 
and good will. Here, on ihe other hand, it has been 
the practice of the state to interfere, and say what the 
citizens shall believe, and whom tiiey shall worship, 
and what and whom Uiey shall not. How should it be 
otherwise than that troubles should spring up, under 
legislation so absurd and so wicked t Would it not be 
a certain way to introduce confusion^ if the state, or 
Aurelian, should prescribe our food and drink, or our 
dresef And if confusion did arise, and bitter opposi- 
Hon, you could not justly say it was owing to the exist- 
ence of certain kincb of food, or of clothes which people 
fimeied, but to their being interfered with. Let them 
alone, and they will please themselves and be at peace." 

'^ Yes," said Livia, << that may be. But the common 
people are in no way fit judges in such things; and it 
seems to me, if eitiier party must give way, it were 
better the people did. The government has the power, 
and they will use it." 

^ In so indifferent a matter as food or dress," rejoined 
the sister, f<if a government were so foolish as to malj^e 
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y^vTS^ one oo"'^ "^^^ *°* "^ *^® »"• ^"T* ^ 
^t^^NOB^ofle kind of stuff as well as another ; ft is 
f^g^ 1^ posable thing : but is it not plainly impesstbfe, 
j^'l ^^JC««ie kind of stuff is of an exquisite fiomieaB 
nnd cttloar, for me to believe and say at the same tiaie 
1^ its texture is coarse and its hue dull) The mind 
^^not believe according to any other laws than those 
^f its own constitution. Is it not, then, the height of 
^rickedness to set out to make people believe and act 
ope way in religion! The history of the world has 
^xm that, in spite of men's wickedness, there is 
nothing on earth they value as they do their religion, 
(f bey will die rather than change or renounce it. Bien 
ure the same now. To require that any portion of the 
people shall renounce their religion, is to require thf»n 
to part with that which they^alue most— more than 
life itself — and is it not in effect pronouncing agaoot 
them a sentence of destruction! Some, in&ed, will 
relinquish it rather than die ; and some will play the 
hypocrite for a season, intending to return to the pro- 
fession of it in more peaceful times. But most, and the 
best, will die before they will disown their faithi" 

** Then, if that is so," said Julia, *' and I confess whiSt 
you say cannot be denied, I would that Aurelian could 
be prevailed upon to recede from a position whii^ he 
seems to be taking. His whole nature now seems to 
have been set on nre by this priest Fronto. Supersti- 
tion has wholly seized and possessed him. His beti«f 
is, that Rome can never be secure and great till the 
enemies of the gods, as well as of the state, shall perish ; 
and pushed on by Fronto> he appears, so &r as can be 

gathered from their discourse, to be bent onthafr 
estmction. I wish he could be changed back f^gain id 
what he was before this notion seized him. Piso, have 
you seen him t— have you of late conversed with htmf ' 
^Only, Livia, briefly; and on this topic only at 
intervals of otl^er lalk ; for he avoids it^ at leiiiit with 
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tiEifi. fiui from what we all know of Aurelian, it is not 
oo^ftv^nion nor another's that can alter his will when 
enoe bent one way." 

** How little did I once deem/' said Livia, '* when I 
used to wish so for greatness and empire, that they 
floiild.be so darkened over. I thought that to be great 
was Booessarily to be happy. But I was but a child 
Ihen.'? 
. ^Uow long since was that!" asked Julia, smiling. 

^ Ah 1 yon would say I am little better than that 
now." 

^ You are young yet, Livia, for much wisdom to have 
oome ; and you must not wonder if it come slowly, fur 
yon are unfortunately placed to gain it An idol on its 
pedestal can rarely have but two thoughts— that it is 
an idol, and that it is worshipped. The entrance of all 
other wisdom is quite shut out" 

** How pleasant a thing it is, Piso, to have an elder 
sister as wise as Julia ! But come, will you to Tibur I 
I must have Faustula, now that I have lost Aurelia." 

*' Oh no, Livia," said Julia ; " take her not away from 
Zenobia. She can ill spare her." 

<^ But there is VabaUthus." 

'^ Yes, but he is now little there. He is, moreover, 
pxeparins for his voyage. Faustula is her all." 

^ Ah, uien, it cannot be ! It were very wrong, I see. 
Tliea I see not. but I must eo to her, or come and live 
with you. Only think of one'is trying to escape from the 
crown of Borne \ I can hardly l^lieve I am Livia, 
once aeiver to be satisfied with power and greatness, 

now tired of them 1 No, not that exactly" 

. ^ You are tired only, Livia, of some little attendant 
ironies; you Uke not that overhanging cloud you just 
4^o#f ; but for the empire itself, you love that none 
thft k^f. To believe that, it is enough to see you." 

^ I anppose you are right Julia is always I'ight, 
Piaa." . 

So our talk ran on — sometimes into graver, and then 
into lighter themes ; often stopping and lingering long 
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^f^ tnd G^^aechus. You wished 



-. *^ !?liS »n<^ ^®' thoughts, and I have 
t-^'» ^**^^iaios^ ^^ ™°^ ^ which she hap- 

****^ ^'^ **i/ Jtf«c«r '»*' J°^ ''^^^ ^®'®> seeking from 

g»Mff^l^«i«fl and comfort. She implores us to 

JiW* *''i tfSgrJo calm and sober her husband. 

it> '•j^^j^ proapect of danger increases/' she said to 

tJ^^h9 gro^rs but the more impetuous and ungo- 

'jjjjj^ He is abroad all the day, and every day, 

*^^ ^^ g all over Rome, and brings home nothing for 

2J^pporfc of the family ; and if it were not for the 

?Jpeyor*8 bounty, we should starve." 

« And does that support you V 

«0h no, lady! it hardly gives us food enough to 

0ub«st upon. Then we have, besides, to pay for our 

lodging and our clothes. But I should mind not at all 

our labour or our poverty, did I not hear from so 

Qiany that my husband is so wild and violent in his 

preaching, and when he disputes with the gentiles, as 

(e will call them. I am sure it is a good cause to suffer 

in, if one must suffer ; but if our dear Macer would 

only work half the time, there would be no occasion to 

suffer, which we should now were it not for Demetrius 

the jeweller, who lives hard by, and who I am sure has 

been very kind to us, and our good ^lia." 

'< You do not, then," I asked, ^ blame your religion, 
or are weary of it!" 

" Oh, sir, surely not. It is our greatest comfort. We 
all look out with expectation of our greatest pleasure, 
when Macer returns home, after lus day's Ubours ; and 
labours they surely are, and will destroy him, unless 
he is persuaded to leave them off. For when he is at 
home the children all come round him, and he teaches 
them, in his way, what religion is. Sometimes it is a 
long story he gives them of his life, when he was a little 
boy and knew nothing about Christ, and what wicked 
things he did ; and sometimes about his serving as a 
soldier under the emperor. But he never ends with- 
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ottt showing them what Christ's religion tells them to 
think of such ways of life. And then, sir, before w6 
go to bed he reads to ns 'from the gospels--which he 
bought when he was in the army, and was richer than 
he ii now— and prays for us all, for the city, and the 
emperor, and the gentiles. So that we want almost 
nothing, as I may say, to make ns quite contented and 
happy.'* 

^ Have yon ever been disturbed in your dwelling on 
Macer's account!" 

" Oh yes, sir, and we are always fearing it. This is 
our great trouble. Once the house was attacked by the 
people of the street, and almost torn down — and we 
escaped, I and the children, through a back way, into 
the shop of the good Demetrius. There we were safe ; 
and while we were gone our little cabin was entered, 
and every thing in it broken in pieces. Macer was 
not at home, or I think he would have been killed." 

* Did you apply to the prefect I" 

** No, sir, I do not believe there would be much use 
in that : thev say he hates the Christians so." 

''But he IS bound to preserve order in the city." 

*' Yes, sir; but for a great man like him it's easy to 
see onlv one way, and to move so Slowly that it does 
no good. That is what our people say of him. When 
the Christians are in trouble he never comes, if he 
comes at all^ till it is too late to do them any service. 
The best way for us is, I think, to live quietly, and not 
needlessly provoke the gentiles, nor believe that we can 
make Cluistians of them ail in a day. That ia my hus- 
band's dream. He thinks that he must deliver his mes- 
sage to people whether they will or not, and it almost 
seems as if the more hostile they were, the more he 
toade it his' duty to preach to them ; which certainly 
was not the way in which Christ did, as he reads his his- 
tory ions. It was just the other way. It almost makes 
me believe lliat some demon has entered into him, he 
is 80 different from what he was, and abroad from what 
he is at home. Do yon think that likely, sir! I have 
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be«n at times inclined to apply to Felix to see if be 
oould not exorcise him." 

** No, I do not think so, ceOrtainly ; but man^ may. i 
believe he errs in his notion of the way in which to do 
good ; but under some circumstances it is so hard to 
tell which the best way is, that we must judge chari- 
tably of one another. Some would say that Macer is 
right ; others, that the course of Probus is wisest; and 
oUiers that of Felix. We mudt do as we think right| 
and leave the issue to God." 

« But you will come and see us t We dwell near the 
ruins, and behind the shop of Demetrius. £very body 
Iktiows Demetrius." 

t assured her I would go. 

I almost wish, Fausta, that Julia was with you. All 
elaaaes seem alike exposed to danger. But I supposeit 
would be in vain to propose such a step to her, espe- 
cially after what she said to Isaac. You now, after 
your storm, live at length in calm : not exactly in siin- 
Ehino; for you would say the sun never can seem to 
slime that falls upon the ruins of Palmyra. But cahit 
and peace you certainly have, and they are much. I 
^viah Julia could enjoy them with you. For here, every 
huur» BO it now seems to me, the prospect daricens, and 
it will be enough for one of us to remain to encounter 
the evil, whatever it may be, and defend the faith we 
have espoused. This is an office more appropriate to 
maji than to woman ; though emergencies may arise, 
as they have, when woman herself must forget het 
tenderness and put on soldiers' panoply ; and wh«n H 
has come, never has she been found wanting. Her 
promptness to believe that which is good and pure, has 
been equalled by her fortitude and patience in snifentig 
for it. ' -' • ^ 

You will soon see Vabalathus. He will vMt'yoti 
>jf?fore he enters upon his mat office. By him I shall 
^rite to you soon again. Farewell. 
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LETTER VIII. 

FROM PISO TO PAUSTA. 

Mabcus and Lucilia are inconsolable. Their grief, I 
fear, will be lasting as it is violent. They have no re- 
source but to plunge into affair8,and drive away memory 
by some active and engrossihg occupation. Yet they 
cannot always live abroad ; they must at times return 
to themselves, and join the company of their own 
thoughts. And then memory is not to be put off ; at 
such moments this faculty seems to constitute the mixvd 
more than any other. It becomes in a manner the mind 
itself. The past rises up in spite of ourselves, and over- 
shadows the present. Whether its scenes have been 
prosperous or afflictive, but especially if they have been 
shameful, do they present themselves with all the vivid- 
ness of the objects before us and the passing hour, and 
minister to our joy or increase our pains. We in vain 
attempt to escape. We are prisoners in the hands of 
a giant. To forget is not in our power. The will is 
impotent. The effort to forget is often but an effort to 
remember. Fast as we fly, so fast the enemy of our 
peace pursues. Memory is a companion who never 
I^ves us— or never leaves us long. It is the true 
Nemesis. Tartarean regions have no worse woes, nor 
the hell of Christians, than memory inflicts upon those 
Ivho have done evil. My friends struggle in vain. They 
have not done evil indeed, but they have suffered it. 
Tl^ sorest calamity that afflicts mortals has overtaken 
them: their choicest jewel has been torn from them ; 
ud they can no more drown the memory of their loss 
niaji they can take that faculty itself and tear it from 
^fur fioals. Comfort cannot come from that quarter. 
Itioan oome only from being re-possessed of that which 
has been lolt hereafter, and from enjoying the hope of 
that felicity now. See how Marcus writes. After much 
else, he says. 
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** I vasa jou, Piao, and the oonvenations v^eli we 
had together. I know not how it is, but yoor preseBoe 
acted as a restraint npon my hot and impatient temper. 
Since your departure I have been little less than mad, 
and so far from being of service to Lucilia, she has 
been compelled to moderate her own grief in the hope 
to assuage mine. I have done nothing but rave, and 
curse my evil fortune. And can any thing else be 
looked for I How should a man be otherwise than ex- 
asperated when the very thing he loves hest in the wide 
universe is, without a moment's warning, snatched away 
from him ? - A man £Uls into a passion if his seal is 
stolen, or his rings, or his jewels ; if his dwelling bums 
down, or his slaves run away, or die by some pestilence. 
And why should he not much more when the provi- 
dence of the gods, or the same power, whatever it may 
be, that gave us a child, tears it from us again ; and just 
then when we have so grown into it that it is like hew- 
ing us in two! I can believe in nothing but capricious 
chance. We live by chance, and so we die. Such 
events are otherwise inexplicable. For what reason 
can by the most ingenious be assigned for giving life 
for a few years to a being like Gallus, and who then, 
before he is more than just past the threshold of life, 
before a single power of his nature has put itself forth, 
but at the moment when he is bound to bis parents by 
ties of love which never afterwards would be stronger, 
is struck dead! We can give no account of it. It is 
irreconcileable with the hypothesis of an intelligent and 
good Providence. It has all the features of chance upon 
it. A god could not have done it, unless he had been 
the god of Tartarus. Dark Pluto might, or the aveng- 
ing Furies, were they supreme. But away with such 
dreams I The slaves, who were his proper attendants, 
have been scourged and crucified. That at first gave 
me some relief ; but already I repent of it. So it is 
with me ; I rush suddenly upon what at the moment I 
think right, and then as suddenly think and feel that I 
have done wrong, and so suffer. I see and experienee 
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«ot&i{\g but Bofienog^ whichever way I turn. Truly 
.w« IM^ ridoles. Piso, you cannot conceive of my loss. 
It wa« our only child, and the only one we shall ever 
jknpw. I wish that I believed in the gods, that I might 
evvaa theqi." 

And much more in the same frantic way. Time will 
blunt his grief; but it will bring him, I fear, no other 
or better oomlbrt. He hopes for oblivion of his loss ; 
but that can never be. He may cease to grieve as he 
grieves now ; but he can never cease to remember. I 
trust to see him again ere long, and turn his thoughts 
into a better channel. 

I did not forget to keep my promise to the wife of 
Maeer* In truth, I had long regarded it as essential 
to our safety almost, certainly to our success, that this 
man, and oUiers of the same character, should be re- 
stnoned in some way in their course of mistaken zeal ; 
»nd had long intended to use what influence to that end 
I might possess. Probus had promised to accompany 
mo, and to do what in him lay to rescue religion &om 
this peril at the hands of one of her best friends. He 
joined mo towards the evening of the same day on which 
I had seen the wife of Macer, and we took our way to- 
wards his dwelling. 

It was already past the hour of twilight when we 
reached the part of the city where Macer dwells, and 
altered the ruins among which his cabin stands. These 
ruins are those of extensive and magnificent baths, de- 
stroyed a long time ago, and to this day remaining as 
the flames left them. At the rear of them, far from the 
street, and concealed from it by arches, and columns, 
and fragments of wall, we were directed by the rays of 
a single luHbt streaming from a window, to the place we 
«0Bght. We wound our way among these fallen or still 
standing masses of stone, and which frequently hid from 
us the object of our search, till, as we found ourselves 
near the spot, we were arrested by the sound of a single 
Toioe, uttering itself with vehemence and yet solemnitv. 
We paused, but could not distinguish the words used ; 
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but the same oonvietion ^issessed tis aa to its csitfBL H 
was Macer at prayer. We moved nearer, bo tlyil'«lilk» 
oat distarbiDg the family we might still xBake ouwIiiB 
of the number of hearers. His voice, loud and fifanii, 
echoed among the ruins, and conveyed to us, tiioi^^ 
some distance, every word that he uttered. But for the 
noise of carriages and passenffers it would have pene- 
trated even to the streets. The words we caught wefe 
such as these— 

<' If they hear thee not, O Lord, nor reverenee Hhj 
messengers, but deny thee and turn upon those wbok& 
thou sendest the lip of scorn and the eye of pride, and 
will none of their teachings, and so do despite'to the 
spirit of thy grace, and crucify the Lord lUTresh, then 
do thou, O Lord, come upon them as once upon tiie 
cities of the plain in the times of thine anger. Let^fim 
from heaven consume them. Let the earth yawn and 
swallow them up. Tear up the foundations of iMa 
modern Babylon ; level to the earth her proud widla; 
and let her stand for a reproach, and a hissing, and a 
scorn, through all generations: so that men shall wy 
as they pass by, lo ! the fate of them that held to tfae£r 
idols rather than serve the living Grod; their pnxid 
palaces are now dwellings of dragons, and over her 
ruins the trees of the forest are now spreading tfaefa* 
branches. But yet, O Lord, may this never to ; but 
may a way of escape be made for them through thy 
mercy. And to this end may we thy servants, to whom 
thou hast given the sword of the spirit, gurd it upon 
our sides, lift up our voice and spare not, day and n^lrt, 
morning and evening, in the public place and «l Ite 
comers of the streets ; in all places, and hi every ipfa- 
sence, proclaiming the ^ood news of salvation. Let 
not cowardice seal our hps. Whether before getiie 
or Jew, emperor or slave, may we speak as beoosMs 
the Lord's annointed. Warm the hearts of the told 
and dead ; put fire into them—^re from thine own altar. 
•The world, O Lord, and its honours and vanities, sedfUe 
thine own servants from thee. They are afraid, ifa^ 
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lire OBid, they are dead, and the enemy lifts himself up 
K uA^teiiu nphk For this we would mourn and lament. 
€K[v»«%-0 Lord, the courage and the zeal of thine early 
apoiftleB and teachers, so that no fear of tortures and 
dMi may make us traitors to Christ and thee." 
' it was a long time that he went on in this strain, 
iBvaigfaing with heat and violence against all who with- 
drawtheir hand from the work, or abated their zaal. 
When he had ceased, and we stood waiting to judge 
whether the service were wholly ended, the voices (k 
the whole family apparently, were joined together in a 
hymn of pvaise-^Macer's now more gentle and subdued, 
as if' to hear himself the tones of the children and of 
his wife, who accompanied him. The burden of the 
hymn was also a prayer for a spirit of fidelity and a 
temper of patience in the cause of truth and Christ. 
It was worship in the highest sense, and none within 
the dwelling could have joined more heartily than we 
did who 8t(wd without. 

When it was ended, and with it evidently the evening 
mamee, we approached, and knocked for admittance. 
Iftieer appeared, holding a light above his head ; and 
perceiving who his guests were, gave us cordial welcome, 
at the same time showing us into his small apartment, 
0bA placing stools for our accommodation. The room 
m which we were was small and vaulted, and built of 
«tone in the most solid manner. I saw at once that it 
was one of the smaller rooms of the ancient bath, which 
had escaped entire destruction, and now served as a 
(DOmfortable habitation. A door on the inner side 
appeared to connect it with a number of similar apart- 
■mitSb A table in the centre and a few stools, a shelf 
oa which were arranged the few articles which Uiey pos- 
mOHtd both for cooking and eating their food, constituted 
.thalumiture of the room. In the room next beyond 
lL «onld see pallets of straw Uid upon the floor, and 
nhieh served for beds. Macer, Us wife, and six chil- 
dren, composed the family then present ; the two elder 
flonB being yet absent at their work in the shop r" 
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DemeteiiuL The mother held afc her breast an i^laai 
of a year or more ; one of three years sprang again 
upou his father's lap, as he resumed his seat uter our 
entrance^ whence he had apparently been just dislodged ; 
the rest, sitting in obscure parts of the room, were at 
first scarcely risible. The wife of Macer expressed 
heartily her pleasure at seeing us, and said even more 
by her flushed and animated countenance than by her 
words. The severe countenance of Macer himself re- 
laxed and gave signs of satisfaction. 

" I owe you, Piso," he said, ^ many thanks for mercies 
shown to my wife and my little ones here, and I am 
glad to see you among us. We are far apart enough 
as the world measures such things, but in Christ we 
are one. At such times as these, when the prince of 
darkness rules, we ought, if ever, to draw toward each 
other, that so we may make better our common defence. 
I greet you as a brother — I trust to love you as one." 

I told him that nothine should be wanting on my part 
toward a free and friendly intercourse ; that from all t 
had heard of him I had conceived a high regard^ for 
him, and owed him more thanks for what he had done 
in behalf of our religion, than he could me for any ser- 
vices I had rendered him. 

^' Me r' said he, and his head fell upon his bosom ; 
^ what have I done for Christ to deserve the thanks 
of any I I have preached and I have prayed ; I have 
opposed heresies and errors ; I have wrestled with the 
enemies and corrupters of our faith within our own body 
and without ; but tne fruit seems nothing. The gentile 
is still omnipotent — ^heresy and error still abound.'' 

^ Yes, Macer," I replied, *^ that is certainlv so, and 
may be so for many years to come ; but stul we are 
gaining. He who can remember twenty years, can 
count a great increase. After the testimony borne by 
tiie martyrs of the Decian persecution to their faith, 
and all the proofs they gave of sincere attachment to 
the doctrine of Christ, crowds have entered the church 
— a hundred for every one whose blood then flowed." 
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^^And now," said Macer, hia eye fcindling with its 
wild iiree, ^'llie obnrch is dead! The trueat prayer 
that the Christian can now offer ia that it would please 
God to try na again as it were by fire I We slumber, 
Piso! The Christians are not now the Nazarites they 
were in the first age of the church. Divisions have 
«r«pt in; tares have been sown with the wheat, and 
have come up, and are choking the true pUnts of Grod. 
j know not but the signs of terror which are scaring 
the heavena ought rather to be hailed as tokens of love. 
Better a thousand penah on the rack or by the axe, than 
that the church itself faint away and die.*' 

^* It will not do," said Probus, *' always to depend 
upon such remedies of our sloth and heresies, Maoer. 
Surely it were better to prosper in some other and 
happier way. All I think we can say of persecution, 
and of the oppositions of our enemies, is this, that if it 
be in the providence of God that they cannot be avoided, 
we have cause to bless him that their issue is good 
rather tiian evil ; that they serve aa tests by which the 
genuine is tried and iMK>ved ; that they give the best 
and highest testimony to the world, that man can ^ve 
of hia aineerity ; that they serve to bind together mto 
one compact and invincible phalanx the disdples of our 
<common Master, however in many things they may 
divide and separate. But were it not better, if we could 
attain an equal good without the suffering!" 

" I believe that to be impossible," said Macer. << Since 
Jesus began his ministry, persecution has been the rod 
that has been laid upon tne church without sparing, 
and the fruit has been abundant. Without it, like these 
fboli^ children, we might run riot in all iniquity." 

*' I do not say that the rod has not been needed," 
answered Probus, '< nor that good has not ensued ; but 
enly that it would be better, wiser, aind happier, to 
reach the same good without the rod ; just aa it is 
better when your children, without chaatasement, fulfil 
your widiea and perform their tasks. We hope and 
tmat that our children will grow up to such virtue that 
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they will no longer need the discipline of suffering to 
make them better. Ought we not to look and pray fb^ 
a period to arrive in the history of the churcn, wh^ 
men shall no longer need to be lashed and driven, Imt 
shall of themselves discern what is best, and deare tb 
it I" 

*^ That might, indeed, be better," replied the other; 
^ but the time is not come for it yet. The church, I 
say, is corrupt, and it cries out for another purging. 
Christians are already lording it over one another. 
The Bishop of Rome sets himself up as a lord over 
subjects. A Roman Ceesar walks it not more proudly. 
What with his robes of state, and his seat of gold, and 
his golden rod, and his altar set out with vessels of 
gold and silver, and his long train of menials and sub- 
ordinates, poor simple Macer, who learnt of Christ, 
as he hopes, is at a loss to discern the follower of the 
lowly Jesus, but takes Felix, the Christian servant, for 
some Fronto of a heathen temple I Were the power 
mine, as the will is, never would I stay for AureUiftiif, 
but my own arm should sweep from the places tiiey 

S Dilute the worst enemies of the Saviour. Did Jestts 
ie that Felix might flaunt his peacock's feathers ift 
the face of Rome V* 

**We cannot hope, Macer," answered Probus, <<t6 
grow up to perfection at once. I see and bewail tbb 
errors at which you point as well as you. But if te 
remove them we bring down the heavy arm of Rome 
upon our heads, the remedy may prove worse ^aa the 
disease." 

'< No : that could not be ! Let those, who withopen 
eyes abuse the gifts of God, perish ! If this tMt din- 
not be TDaintained undefiled by heathen additioiis, !^ 
It perish ?* 

*' But God dealeth not so with us," continued Pi«> 
hns ; " he beareth long and patiently. We are Adl 
destroyed because in the first years of our life we db 
not rise to all virtue, but are spared to fourscore. 
Oia^ht we not to manifest a like patience and forbear* 
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imoe 1 By waiting patiently we shall see oar faalts, and 
oiie by one correct them. There is stUl Bome reason 
And discernment left among us. We are not all fools 
and blind. And the faults which we correct onrselves, 
hy our own action, and the conviction of our own minds 
acting freely and voluntarily, will be more truly cor- 
jsected, than if we are but frightened away from them 
for a time by the terrors of the Roman sword. I think, 
Macer, and so thinks Piso, that far from seeking to 
inflame the common mind, and so drawing upon us Uie 
evils whicJi are now with reason apprehended, we 
should rather aim to ward them off.** 

« Never I" cried Macer, with utmost indignation. 
(' Shall the soldier of the cross shrink" 

" No, Macer, he need not shrink ; let him stand 
armsd in panoj^y complete, prompt to serve, willing to 
die ; but let hun not wantoiUy provoke an enemy who 
may not only destroy him — ^that were a little thing — but 
la tbe fury of the onset, thousands with him, and per- 
haps with them the very fiuth for which they die ! The 
Qixistian is not guiltless who, though it be in the cause 
«f Christ, rushes upNon unnecessary death. Yon, Macer, 
aro not only a Christian and soldier of Jesus Christ, 
but a man who, having received life from the Creator, 
bfv^e.no right wantonly to throw it away. You are a 
bttsband, and you are bound to live for your wife; 
Ihese are your children, and you are bound to live for 
them." 

/ ^ Ue," said Macer, aolemnl^r, ^ who hateth not father, 
and mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, and 
ttrtar* yea, and his own life also, cannot be my disciple." 

^ Yei^" replied Probus, << that is true : we are to be 
pmdf and willins to suffer for Christ and truth ; but 
not to seek it He who seeks martyrdom, is no martyr. 
Jii|l|s)i passions have then mingled their impure cur- 
IBii^t.with that of love to God, and the sacrifice is not 
5^lM»it spot and blemish. Jesus did not so, nor his 
$iatfeUowers. When the Lord was persecuted in one 
oi^j^.he staid not there to inflAme it more and more; 
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f «^:^.,lttotiler. Paul and Peter and Barnabaa stood 
,U fbr HW'fr rightM ; thej suffered not wrong wiUinely. 
I^Tkhi tlM» ark of truth ia intrusted to few hands, they 
ntnH b«u* 11 forward boldly, but with care, else are 
tlt«v at a blow cut off, and the ark with its precious 
bunicm borne away and lost, or miracles alone can' 
l^«icti«it Bnt when the time comes that no prudence 
tt mr« will arail, then they may not refuse the issue, 
^t must show that life is nouing in comparison of 
truth and God." 

« PivbuB," said Macer, ^ I like not your timid coun- 
sels. TiB not by such that Christ's cause shall ever 
adfttBce, or that period ever come when he, the long- 
looked and waited for, shall descend, and the millenial 
mn begin. Life is nothing to me, and less than 
Bottling. I hold it as dirt and dross. And if by throw- 
ing it away I can add such a commentary to my 
preadiing as shall strike a single Pagan heart, I shall 
not hare died in vain ; and if the blc^ that shall flow 
firom these veins may serve but as a purge to carry off 
the foul humours that now fester and rage in the body 
<if the church, thrice happy shall I be to see it flow. 
And for these, let them be as the women and children 
of other times, and hold not back when their Master 
cdls. Arria I do thou set before thee St Blandina, and 
if the Lord let thee be as her, thou wilt have cause to 
hl&sji his name." 

'' Never, Macer, would I shrink from any trial to 
which the Lord in his wisdom might call me ; that you 
know. But has not Probus uttered a truth when he 
gay^f that we are not innocent, and never glorious, when 
^o seek death f — that he who seeks martyrdom is no 
tiinrtyr! Listen, Macer, to the wisdom of Ptobus and 
th& uoble Piso. Did vou not promise that you would 
piitiently hear them I 

'' Woman — I have heard them — their words are 

naught, stark naught, or worse. Where would have 

buoii the blessed gospel at this hour had it been oom- 

' 4 to sueh oounsels! Even under Nero would i| 
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have died for want of those who were willing to die for 
it. I am a soldier of the cross, whose very Tocation it 
is to light and die. And if I may hut die, blessed 
Jesus ! for theef then may I hope that thou wilt deal 
mercifully with thy servant at thy judgment-seat. I 
hear tiiy voice ever sounding in my ear, reproving me 
for my cowardice. Have patience with me, and I will 
give thee alL And if hibour, and torture, and death, 
would but cancel ainl—Butj alas! even they may not 
suffice.'* 

'< Then, dear father,** said one of his daughters, who 
had drawn near and seated herself at his knee, while 
the others had gathered round— '< then will we add our^ 
selves to the sacrifice.** 

** Would you ?** said Macer, in an absent, musing 
way, as if some other thought were occupying him. 

Thinking that his love of his children, evidently a 
very strone affection in him, might be made to act as a 
restraint, f said, ** that I feared he greatly exposed his 
little family to unnecessary danger. Already had his 
dwelling been once assailed, and the people were now 
ripe for any violence. This group of little ones can iU 
encounter a rude and furious mob.** 

** They can die, can they not f * said Macer. '< Is that 
difficult, or impossible! If the Lord need them, they 
are his. I can ask no happier lot for them than that by 
death they may glorify God. And what is it to die so, 
more than in another way I Let them die In their beds, 
and whom do they ben^tl They die then to them- 
selves, and no one is the gainer ; let them die by the 
sword of Varus, or by the stones of the populace, and 
then they become themselves stones in the foundation 
of that temple of Grod, of which Jesus is the chief comer- 
stone, and they are glorious for ever. What say you, 
Cicer — will you die for Qiristf * 

The little fellow hid his head in his father's bosom at 
this sudden appeal, but soon drew it out and said, 

* I would rather die for you, father." 

'' Ah r said Macer, << how I am punished in my chil- 
dren I Cicer, would you not die for Christ 1" 
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" I would die for him if you wish it." 

" Macer," said Probus, " do you not see how Gad lias 
bound you and this family into onel and he Autely 
requires you not to separate yourself, their natural ^e^ 
tector, from them for ever ; still less, to involve them 
in all the suflferings which, taking the course you do, may 
come upon them at any hour." 

" Probus ! their death would give me more pleasure 
than their life, dying for Christ I love them now and 
here, fondly as ever parent loved his children: but 
what is now, and here! Nothing. Thesufiferingolan 
hour or of a moment joins us together again, where 
suffering shall be no more and death no more. To- 
morrow 1 yes, to-morrow I would I that the wrath of 
these idol-wordiippers might be turned against us. 
Rome must be roused ; she sleeps the sleep of death : 
and the church sleeps it too ; both need that they who 
are for the Lord should stand forth, and, not waiting to 
be attacked, themselves assail the enemy, who need but 
to be assailed with the zeal and courage of men, who 
were once to be found in the church, to be driven at all 
points." 

^ But, father," said the daughter who bad spoken 
before, << other Christians think not so. They beUeve 
for the most part, as I hear, with Probus and Pise, 
that on no account should we provoke the gentiles, cBr 
give them cause of complaint against us ; they think 
that to do so would greatly harm us; that our duty is 
to go on the even tenor of our way, worshipping God 
after our own doctrine and in our own manner, aud 
claiming and exercising all our riehts as citizens, but 
abstaining from every act that mi^t rouse their anger, 
or needlessly irritate them — ^irritated necessarily abnest 
beyond bearing by the wide and increasing prosperityr 
of our faith, and the daily falling away of the tempto 
worshippers. Would it be right, dearest father, to. do 
that which others approve not, and the effect of whioh 
might be not only to draw down evil upon your and 
our heads, but upon thousands of others! We cannot 
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fiepaxake omselreB from oor brethren ; if one snffera, all 

. *^JE^ my daughter, there is a judse within the 
jMM aa l » whom I am bound to obey rather wan any other 
ttouBsel, of either man or woman. I cannot believe, 
Inaaofle another believes, a certain truth. Neither can 
I act in a certain way, because others hold it their duty 
to act so. I must ooey the inward voice, and no other. 
If I abandon this, I am lost — ^I am on the desert, with- 
out sun, moon, or stars to guide me. All the powers of 
the earth could not bribe nor drag me from that which 
I hold to be the true order of conduct for me-ndiown 
by the finger of God to be such." 
'■ ^But, &ther,'' continued the daughter, pursuing her 
object, ** are we not too lately enter^ among the Qiris- 
tians to take upon us a course which they condemn 1 It 
is but yesterday that we were among uie enemies of 
this faith. Are we to-day to assume the part of leaders ! 
Would not modesty teach us a different lesson!'' 

'^ Modesty has nothing to do with truth," said Macer. 
^ He who is wholly a Christian to-day, is all that he can 
be to-morrow, or next year. I am as old in faith and 
eeal as Piso, Probus, or Felix. No one can believe 
more, or more heartily, by believing longer. Nay, it is 
they who are newly saved who are most sensible to the 
blessinff. Custom in religion, as in other thinss, duUs 
the soiu. Were I a Christian much loneer before God 
tsaUed me to serve him by suffering or death, I fear I 
should be then spiritually dead, and so worse than be* 
fore I believed. Let it be to-morrow, O Lord, that I 
shall glorify thee 1'' 

It was phun that little impression was to be made 
mm the mind of Maoer. But we ceased not to urge 
llffli farther, his wife and elder children uniting with us 
in importunate entreatv and expostulation. But all in 
Vain. In his stem and honest enthusiasm he believed 
all' prudence cowardice ; all calculation worldliness ; all 
tBoderation and temperance treason to the church and 
Christ. Yet none of the natural current of the affec- 
o 
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to be dried v^ or poisoned. Ko one 
[ be move bound to his me and children ; and to- 
l ■% dMi^ in our talk we spared h im not, he ever 
I the same irank and open manner — yielding 
leh of ground, and uttering himself with an 
I and foxy snch as I neyer saw in another, 
bnaasoa as he had oeaaed speaking subsiding into a 
■ess that seemed almost that of a woBEian, and 
Uy qwrting with the little boy that he held on his 



Soon as our conTersation was ended, Macer, taming 
is his wife, exclaimed — 

''But what hinders that we should set before our 
niters such hospitality as our poor house affords! 
Axria, hare we not snd^ as may well enough entertain 
Cairistiaiisr* 

At a word from their mother, ^lia and her sister 
immediately prooeeded to employ themselves in the 
simple rites of hos{»tality, and soon spread out the table, 
.vhieh stood in the centre of the room, with bread, let- 
taoea, figs^ and & ilask of wine. While they were thus 
engaged, I eould not but observe the difference in 
appeaxanoe of the two elder sasters, who with equal 
alacrity wera aettii^ out the simple provisions for our 
repast. One was oUd, like the others of the family, in 
the garment common to the poor. The other — she who 
had ^oken — ^was arrayed, not richly, but almost so, or, 
I ahoiild nther say, fancifully, and with studied regard 
la efiM. While I was wondering at this, and se^ne 
la siy Qwn mind for its explanation, I was intermpted 
in my thoughts by Macer. 

^ Thanks to Aurelian, Piso, we are able, though poor, 
m you see, and dwelling in these almost subterranean 
vaults, to live above the fear of absolute want Bat 
— piftially are we indebted for many of our comforts^ 
aad Amt sueh luxury as this flask of Massican, to my 
fWtly gantile daughter JEim, whom you behold moving 
•aMWg IM| at if by her attire she were not of us — but 
CiiMV^ heavt is not truer— «nd who will, despito her 
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4$sth. and her father's bidding, dance and sing for tlie 
mernment of theoe idolaters. Never before, I believe, 
bad Gbristian preadher a daneing-girl for a daughter.'* 

A deep blush passed over thefeatoresof ihe daughter, 
as she answered, 

** But, fiither, you know that in my judgment — ^and 
whose in this matter is so to be trusted I---I am in no 
way injured by my art, and it adds somewhat to the 
common stock. I see not why I need be any the less 
a Christian because I dance ; espedally as with ine it is 
but one of the forms of labour. Were it forbidden by 
our iaith, or could it be shown to be to me an evil, I 
would oeasok But most sure I am it is neither. Let 
me now appeal to Probua for my justification, and to 
Piso." 

*< Doubtless," said Probus, ^ those Christians are right 
who abstain from the theatres, the amphitheatres, the 
circuses, and from the places of pubUc amusement, 
where s^^hts and sounds meet ear and eye, such as the 
pure should never hear or se^, and such as none can 
bear or see, and maintain their purity. The soul is 
damaged in spite of herself. But for these arts of 
xnosic and dancing, practised for the harmless enter- 
tainment of those who feast their friends — ^where alone, 
Jl. warrant, iBlia is fbnnd-^who can doubt that she is 
nght I Were not the reception of the religion of Christ 
compatible with the indulgence in innocent amusement, 
or the practioe of harmless arts such as these, few, I 
fear, would receive it Christianity condemns many 
things which by Pagans are held to be allowable ; but 
not every thing." 

'^Wiiliagly would I abandon my art,'* said ^lia, 
^ did I perceive it to injure the soul ; or could I in other 
ways buy bread for our household. So dearly do I 
prize this new-found fiuth, that for its sake, were it to 
be retained in no other way, would I relinquish it, and 
•wk into the deeper poverty that would then be onn^ 
Mr drudge at some humbler toil." 

"Doit, doit, iElia," said Macer; «and the Ijorf 
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v'dl love thee i^ the more. 'lis the only spot^OB-'tiiy 
white and glistering robes. The Lord loves oot^nfaoe 
than I, to see thee wheeling and waving to and fira^*il» 
supply mirth to those who mayhap womd eracify tiibv 
the next hour, as others cmeined thy Master.** * - ^'^^ 

Tears fell from the eyes of the sur girl, as she m^ 
swered, - '^ 

'* Father, it shall be as yon wish. Not wilfin^y, tat 
by constraint, hare I Uiboured as I have. God wSinot 
forsake as, and will, I will not doubt, open seme new 
path of labour for me, i^ indeed, the disordekv of tlM 
times do not first scatter or destroy us.** 

I here said to Macer and his daughter, that 'there 
need be no hesitation about abandoning the employmeflEt 
in question, from any doubt concerning a future oMti«> 
pation : if iEUia would but accompany her mother when 
next she went to visit Julia, I could assure ber of ob» 
taining there all she could desire. 

At this, the little boy whom Mwseap held, chMed Mi 
hands, and cried out with joy, <* Ah ! then -wik JSBSa 
be alwaprs with us, and go away no more ;" and flying 
to his sister, was cauj^t by her in her arms. -^ 

The joy diffused throughout tiie little circle at thSt 
news was great. All were ^lad that i£lia was todfttM»« 
and sin^ no more, for all wished her at home, and bar 
profession had kept her absent almost every day. Th4 
table was now spread, and we sat down to the frugal 
repast, Macer first offering up a prayer to God. - =: 

<< It is singular," said he, when we were seated, ^ tlMfc 
in my heathen estate I ever asked the blesnng Cff tbtf 
gods before I ate — nay, and notwithstanding the sboi' 
minations of my life, was often a worshipper wlAfai 
the temples. I verily believe there are many CbfliH 
tians who pray less than the heathen, and leas aAev 
they become Christian than before." '' -i 

^ I can readily believe it," said Probns. ^ Fatewlii 
gions multiply outward acts ; and for the resMU 41hI 
they make religion to consist in them. Atme^th) 

* '-^h places religion in the inward dispoeitioii, nek in 
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; \^rill diminish them. More prayers were said, 
i mdigM MPP n^ performed, in the temple of Jupiter, 
idi^artt «ij father was priest, than the Christian ohoreh, 
viibrtilMnre, ever witnesses. Bat what then! Witii 
the Pagan worshipper, reHgion ended when the service 
MtBMly and he tnmedYrom the temple to the world. 
Witii the Christian, the highest service onlv commences 
iriben ho leaves the ehnreh. Religion with hhn is vir- 
tHiWI a43lioD, more than it is meditation or prayer. He 
ptagrs without ceasing, not by uttering without eessa- 
tim ths language of psaver, but by livine holtly. Every 
act of every hour, whiim is done conscientiously, is a 
prayer, >M well as the words we speak, and is more 
plMring to God, for the reason, that practice is better 
tbatt-mere profession, doing better than saying." 
. ^ That is true, Frobus," replied Aiaoer. ^ When I 
pmyed as an idolator, it was because I believed that 
the gods required such outward acknowledgment, and 
tln^ti^some evil or other might be&ll me through their 
vAogeanoe, if I did not. But when I had en£d that 
^ly»' I had ended my religion ; and my vices went on 
none the less prosperously. Often, indeed, my prayers 
wore for special ttvoors— -wealth or success in some 
tftir ■ nnd when, after wearying myself with repeat* 
mg liiem a thousand times, and the favours were not 
beatowed, how I left the temple in a rage, cursing the 
the: gods I had just been worshipping, and swearing 
never more to propitiate them by prayer or sacrifice 1 
S pmetu nes I repented of such violence, but oftener kept 
my ward, and tried some other god. You, Probus, 
vdtfit, I may believe, of a more even temper.*' 
^i&¥e8^ perhaps so. My father was one of the most 
paAitfnt and gentle of men, and religious after the man- 
Ml!af Mtf remoter ancestors of the days of the republic. 
He was my instructor ; and from him I learned truths 
itlMlft'^ere sufficient fur my happiness under ordinary 
fjgffiiastonces. I was a devout and constant worshipper 
diliia- gods. My everyday life may then have been as 
puna as it has l)«en since I have been a Christian ^ an'" 
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my piayars as many or more. !Fhe iiutinote Off my 
patiire, which carried up the soul towards some gttat 
and infinite being, and which I could not restst, kept 
me within the bounds of that prudent and virtuous life 
which I believed would be most acceptable to them. 
But when a day of heavy and 'insupportable oahmiity 
came upon me, and I was n&ide to look after the foun- 
dations of what I had been believinff, I found there wete 
none. I was like a ship tossed about by the storms, 
without rudder or pilot. I then knew not whether 
thwe were gods or not ; or if there were any, who, 
among the multiplicity worshipped in Rome, &e trtte> 
ones were. In my grief, I railed at the heavens and 
their rulers — if there were any— for not revealing them- 
selves to us in our darkness and weakness ; and cuned 
them for their cruelty. Soon after, I became a Chris- 
tian. The difference between my state then and now 
is this. I believed then ; but it was merely instinctive. 
I could give no reason to myself or others for my faith. 
It was something, and yet nothing. Now I have some- 
what to stand upon. I can prove to myself and to others 
my religion as well as other things. I have knowledge 
as well as blind belief. It is good to believe in some- 
thing, and in some sort, though one can give no account 
of his faith ; but it is better to believe in that which we 
know, as we know other things. I have now, as a 
Christian, the same strength of belief in God, ptovu 
dence, and futurity, that I have in any tacts attested 
by history. Jesus has announced them or confirmed 
them, and they are susceptible of proof. I differed 
from you, Macer, in this-— that I cursed not the gods 
in my passion, or caprice ; I was for years and years 
their humble, and contented, and patient worshipper. 
I rebelled not till I suffered cruel disappointment, and 
in my faith could find no consolation or light. One 
real sorrow, by which the foundations of my earthly 
peace were all broken up, revealed to me the nothings 
ness of my so-called reliffion. Into what a new world, 
has our new Mm introdnetd us ! I am new 
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htSj^fiax than ever I was^ eyes with my wife And chil« 
djt&Ek Around me." 

'< Some of oar neighbours/' said Arria, ^' wonder what 
it is that makes us so light of heart, notwithstanding 
omr poverty, and the dangers to which we are so often 
OKpoeed. I tell them that they who, like us, believe ia 
the providence of a Qod, who is always near us and 
within us, and in the loi^ reign with Christ, as soon as 
death is past, have nothing to fear. That which they 
esteem the greatest evil of all, is to us an absolute gain. 
Upon this they either silently wonder, or laugh and 
d^nde. However, many, too, beUeve." 

^ Prob^'^ said Maoer, << we are all ready to be 
offered up. God's mercy to me is beyond all power of 
mine to describe, in that he has touched and converted 
the hearts of every one under my roof. Now if to 
this mercy he will but add one more, that We may 
glorify him by our death as well as in our life, the cup 
of his servant will be full and running over." 

Probus did not choose again to engage with his con- 
vert upon that theme, knowing him to be beyond the 
reach of influence and control. We could not but 
marvel to see to what extent he had infused his own 
enthusJasm into his family. His wife, indeed, and 
elder daughters, would wiUingly see him calmer and 
less violent when abroad, but iDce him, being by nature 
of warm temperament, they are Christians warm and 
zealous beyond almost any whom I have seen. They are 
as yet, also, so recently transferred from their heathen 
to their Christian state, that their sight is still dazzsled, 
and they see not objects in their true shapes and pro- 
portions. In their joy they seem to others, and per* 
haps often are, greatly extravagant in the expression 
of their feelings and opinions. 

When our temperate repast was ended, Macer again 
payed, and we then separated. Our visit proved wholly 
meffeetnal as to the purpose we had in view, but by no . 
meana so when I consider the acquaintance which it 
thus gave me with a family in the very humblest con* 
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dition, who yet.wo^ holding and equally 
same opiiiions at whicb^ after so muoh r« 
labour, I l»d mjrself arrived. I perceived ioBtHuiit 
power of Cbristiaiiity to adapt itself to minds 80F ili i b» 
rent in tiieir state of previous preparation, and'ia tWe 
ability to esamme and sift a question which waso ffuiw i 
to them; in the fiusility and quickness with wiuelt-i^ 
seized both upon the understanding and the afieetioBsi^ 
in the deep convictions which it produced of its owit> 
truth and excellence, and the soom and honor ^ritit 
which it filled the mind for its former superstitimMH*-! 
saw in this an element of strength and of domiiiioiiy* 
such as even I had hardly conceived, and which aflsures 
me that this religion is destined to an universal empam; 
Not more certainly do all men need it than they wSt 
have it. When in this manner, with everything agauufc 
it, in the habits, lives, and prejudices of men*««w]th 
itself almost against itself in its strictness and unocm- 
promising montUty — ^it nevertheless forces its way into 
minds of every variety of character, and diffuses whenat 
ever it goes the same inward happiness; its oimbi— 
under such circumstances is at once an argument iae 
its truth, and an assurance that it will pause m-iM 
not till it shall . have subdued the world iei 



Julia was deeply interested in all that I toldher ^d 
the family of Macer, and will make them all her spedai 
charge, ^lia will, I hope, become in some capacity.ir 
member of our household. . . ; 

I ought to tell you that we have often of late been at 
the Gardens, where we have seen both Livia and Aub^ 
lian. Livia is the same, but the emperor is ohaof^ 
A gloomy horror seems to sit upon oim, whiefa belli 
indisposes him to converse as formerly, and othen.to 
converse with him. Especially has he shown himteil 
averse to discussion of .any point that concerns ; Ills 
Christians, at least with me. When I would wiUtoBhiC 
have drawn him that way, he has shrunk from it mSt 
an expression of distaste for it, or with more expMMio 
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ifiMiQB^ tortile dark languAge of his terrifio frowo. For 
iM^ I mumwr^ he has no terrors, and I have resolved 
to break iliroixgh the barriers he chooses to set up 
flosMBid him, and learn if I can what his feelings and 
jamiijiiim ^xveisely are. One conversation may reveal 
llniii in soeh a way as may make it sufficiently plain 
what part he means to act, and what measure of truth 
tiMEO may be in tiie eurrent mmours ; in which, for my 
own part, I cannot bring myself to place much reliance. 
I dsubt even eonoeming the death of Amelia, whether, 
if «wn it has taken place, it is not to be traced to some 
onue other than her relieion. 

A day has passed. I have seen the emperor, as I 
WM resolved to do, and now I no longer doubt what his 
desigQS are, nor that they are dark as tbev have been 
represented— yea, and darker, even as night- is darker 
than day. 

Upon reaching the palace, I was told that the emperor 
was exercfsing at the hippodrome, toward which I then 
bent my steps. It lies at some distance from the palace, 
esBoealed from it by intervening groves. Soon as I 
I in sight of it, I beheld Aureuan upon his favourite 

f running the course as if contending for a prize, 
J the whue the fierce animal he bestrode with the 
, as if he were some laggard who needed rousing to 
llis work. Swifter than the wind he flew by me — ^how 
many times I know not — without noting, apparently, 
that any one was present besides the attendant slaves ; 
nor did he cease till the horse, spent and exhausted, no 

r obeyed the will of even the emperor of the world. 



Many a noble charger has he in this manner rode till 
he hiHi fallen dead. So long usedas this man has been 
tft the terrific game of war, and the scenes and sights 
whid» that reveals, stirring to their depths all the direst 
passiwin of our nature, that now, at home and at peace, 
mk groiw stale and flat, and needs the artificial stimu- 
l«ata which violent and extreme modes of action can 
alone supply. The death of a horse on the course 
Miawwf now for a legion sUiin in battle ; an unruljr, or 
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disobedifint, or idle alavd, hewn in two, affiotdt tlteYelief 
which the execution of prisoners has been aceastomed 
to yield. He pante for the day to arrive when, having 
completed the designs he has set on foot in the city^ he- 
shall ag^ join the army, now aeeumulating in huge 
masses in Thrace, and once more find himself in the 
east, on the way to new conquests and fresh slaughter. 

As he threw himself from his horse, now breathing 
hard and scarcely supporting himself, the foam rolling 
from him like snow, he saluted me in his usual maimer.. 

<< A fair and fortunate day to you, Piso ! And what 
may be the news in the city I I have rode fast and £Etr, 
but have heard nothing. I come back empty as I went 
ou^ save the heat which I have put into my veins. 
Thiis horse is he I was seen upon from the walls of 
Palmyra, by your and other traitor eyes. But for first 
passing through the better part of my leg and then the* 
saddle, the arrow that hit me then had been the death 
of him. But death is not for him, nor he for death ; 
he and his rider are something alike, and will long be. 
so, if auguries ever speak truth. And if there be not 
truth in auguries, Piso, where is it to be found among 
mortals I These three mornings have I rode him, to 
see if in this manner he could be destroyed ; but tiiou : 
seest how it issues — I should destroy myself before him. ' 
But what, I say, is the news! How does the lady Julia, • 
and the queen!" 

Replying first to these last inquiries, I then said that ' 
there was Tittle news, I beUeved, in the city. The only 
thing, perhaps, that could be treated as news was the . 
general uneasineas of the Christians. 

^'Ah! they are uneasy! By the gods, not wholly 
without reason. Were it not for them, I had now been, 
not here chafing my horse and mvself on a hippodrome, 
but tearing up instead the hard sands of the Syrian 
deserts. They weigh upon mo like a nightmare ! They 
are a visible curse of the gods upon the state : but being 
seen, it can be removed. I reckon not you among this ' 
tribe, Pis0| when I speak of them. What purpose is 
imputed!*' 
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*< Rumour vsries. No distinot purpose is named, but 
rather a ge&eral one of abridging some of their libeiv 
ties — suppressiug their worwipi and sUenoing their 
priests." 

<< Goes it no farther r 

*^ Not with man^ ; for the people are still willing to 
believe that Aurelian will inflict no needless suffering. 
They see you great in war^ severe in the ohastisement 
of the enemies of the state, and just in the pumshment 
inflicted upon domestic rebels ; and they conceive that, 
in regard to this simple people, you will not go beyond 
the ngpur I have just named." 

« Truly they give me credit," replied Aurelian, *' for 
what I scarcely deserve. But an emperor can never 
hear the truth. Piso, they will find themselves de- 
ceived. One or the other must £&!!— Hellenism or Chris- 
tianity I - 1 knew not till my late return from the east 
the ravages made by this modem superstition, not only 
tiiroughout Rome, but the world. In this direction I 
have for many years been blind. I have had eyes only 
for the enemies of my country, and the glories of the 
battle-field. But now, upon restine here a space in the 
heart of the empire, I find that heart eaten out and 
gone ; the religion of ancient Rome, which was its verv 
life, decaying and almost dead through the rank growth 
of this overshadowing poison-tree that has shot up at 
its side. It must be cut up by the roots— the branches 
hewn away — ^the leaves stripped and scattered to the 
winds— nay, the very least fibre that lurks below the 
surface with life in it, must be wrenched out and con< 
sumed. We must do thus by the Christians and their 
faith, or they will do so by us." 

" I am hardly willing," I replied, << to believe what 
I have heard ; nor wiU I believe it. It were an act 
so mad and unwise, aa well as so cruel, that I will not 
believe it though coming from the lips of Aurelian 1" 

(< It is true, Piso, as the light of yonder sun ! But 
if thou wUt not believe, wait a day or two, and proof 
enough shalt thou have — ^proof that shall cure thy infi- 
delity — in a river of Chriatian blood." 
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** Still, Aurelian," I answerea, " I beHere Ui«rt?f ntft' 

will, till that river shall run down before myeyw'ved 

and thick as the Orontes 1" -^ : / ' 

" How, Piflo, is this ? I thought you knew me !»"' 

" In part I am sure I do. I know you neither ttf he 

a madman nor a fool, both which in one would you'^be 

to attempt what you have now threatened.'' 

« Young Piso, you are bold l^' ,- * 

« I make no boast of courage," I replied; ** but I 

know that in familiar speech with Auretiaa, I need-i!Ot 

fear him. Surely you would not converse on «uoh K 

subject with a slave or a flatterer, A Pise oan -be 

neither. I can speak, or I can be silent; but if I 

apeak" 

*' Say on, say on, in the name of the gods !" 
^ What I would say to Aurelian, then, id this, that 
slaughter as he may, the Christians cannot be- exter- 
minated ; that though he decimated, first Rome <afid 
then the empire, there would still be left a seed Hbtit 
would spring up and bear its proper harvest. ' Nttyi 
Aurelian, though you halved the empire, you could m^ 
win your game. The Christians are more than ytflor 
deem them." 

<< Be it so," replied the emperor ; " neverthelesd ' r 
will try. But they are not so many as you rate fhcitt- 
at, neither by a direct nor an indirect enumeration.**' "* 
<< Let that pass, then," I answered. " Let them- be' 
a half, a quarter, or a tenth part of what I beHeve thenl^ 
to be ; it will be the same — they cannot be exterminated. 
Soon as the work of death is done, that (^ life wilt b^ii 
again, and the growth will be the more rank fei^ ihd 
blood spilled around. Outside of the tenth part, Atfi^ 
lian, that now openly professes this new religien, iMerer 
lies another equal number of those who do not opefiljA 
profess it, but do so either secretly, or else vibw it^im 
favour and with the desire to accept it. Your violeiH^^^ 
inflicted upon the open believers, reaches not them, Ye^ 
they are an invisible multitude ; but no sooner hks^fV 
fallen and done its work of ruin, than this other mtdtl** 



tilde fllowly reyeftb itself, and stands forth heirs and pro- 
iHMoiB'Of'tihepeTseeiited faith, and ready, like those 
who vrent before them, to live for it and die for it." 

<^ WiMt yon say may be so," answered Anrelian ; ^ I 
had thM^ht not of it. Neyertheless J will try." 
. i^'-MoreoTer," I eontinued, ^ in eTery time of perse- 
oation, there are those— sincere behevers, but timid — 
who dare not meet the threatened horrors. These deny 
aoi their faith, but they shrink from sight ; they for a 
•eaetti disappear; their hearts worship as ever, but 
theis longuea are silent ; and seareh as they may, your 
emissaries of blood cannot find them. But soon as the 
Stovm is overpast, then do they come forth agam, as 
insects from the leaves that sheltered them £om the 
storm, and fill again tlie forsaken ohurehes." 

^ Nevertheless I will try for them." 

'< Then will you be, Anrelian, as one that sheds blood 
beeaose be will shed it—seeing that the end at which 
^v^ Mm cannot in such way be reached. Confiscation, 
imprisonment, scourging, fires, torture, and death, will 
atthe in vain ; and with ne more prospect that by such 
ffipreasion Chnstianity can be annihilated, than there 
would be of rooting out poppies from your fields, when, 
as |wa struck off the heads or tore up the old roots, the 
T^ seeds were scaUered alnroad over the soil, a thou- 
sand for every parent stalk that fell. You will drench 
yourself in the blood of the innocent, only that you may 
dp it, while no effect shall follow." 

^ Let it be so, then---even so. Still I will not forbear. 
But this I know, Piso, that when a disaffiwtion has 
hr^en out in a legion, and I have caused the half 
theieef, or its tenth, to be drawn forth and slanehtered 
(ff.Mie other part, the danger has disappeared. The 
jhy«M» has been bitter, but it has cured the patient 1 I 
9IP^A geed suzveon, and well used to lettin|^ blood. I 
wn; the won£rs it works, and shall try it now, not 
W^tf^ to see some good effects. When poison is in 
the veins, let out the blood, and the hew that cobms in 
IS wholesome. Rome is poisoned !" 
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^^Ghreat emperor," I replied, **you kno^ notliiii^, 
allow me to say, whereof you affirm. You know not the 
Christians, and how can you deem them poison to the 
state ! A purer, holier brotherhood never has the world 
seen. I am but of late one amons them^ and it is b«t 
A few months sinoe I thought of mem as yon bow do. 
But I knew nothing of them. Now I know them. And 
knowledge has plaMd them before me in another light. 
If Aurelian*'— 

*' I know nothing of them, Piso, I know ; and I wish 
to know nothing — nothing more than that they are 
Christians I — ^that they deny the good gods ! — that they 
aim at the overthrow of the religion of the state ! — that 
religion under whose fostering care Rome has grown up 
to her giant size—that they are firebrands of discoid 
and quarrel in Rome, and throughout the woiid! 
Greater would my name be, could I extirpate tiiis ac- 
cursed tribe, than it is for triumphing over both the 
east and west, or would be, though I gained the whole 
world." 

" Aurelian," I replied, ^ this is not such as I used to 
hear from your lips. Another spirit possesses you, and 
it is not hard to tell whence it comes." 

« You would say, from Fronto.'* 

'^ I would. There is the rank poison that has tumed 
the blood in the veins of one whom justice and wisdom 
once ruled, into its own accursed substance." 

'' I and Rome, Piso," said Aurelian, " owe much to 
Fronto. I confess that his sphnt now possesses me. 
He^ has roused the latent piety into action and life, 
which I received with my mother^s milk, but which, the 
gods forgive me I carried away by ambition, had well- 
nigh gone quite out in my soul. My mother^— dost thou 
know itt—was a priestess of Apollo, and never did god 
or goddess so work by unseen influence to gain a moi> 
tal's heart, as did she to fill mine with reverence of the 
deities of heaven— •especially of the great god of light. 
I was early a wayward child. When a soldier in the 
legions I now command, my life was what a soIdier^s is 
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"^tk life ol aotion, hardshiis peril, and blood. (Ffae gbds 
^Boon became to me as if they were not. And bo it has 
been for wellnigh all the years of my life. But the 
sods be thanked, Fronto has redeemed me I and sinee X 
have worn this diadem have I toiled, Rome can testify 
with what zeal, to restore to her sods their lost honours 
—to porge her worship of the foulcorm^tions that were 
bringing it into eontempt— and raise it higher than ever 
in the honour of the people, by the magnificence of the 
temples I have built, by the nfts I have lavished upon 
them, by the ample riches v^erewith I have endowed 
the priesthood. And more than once, while this work 
has been achieving, has the form of my revered parent, 
beautiful in the dazzUng robes of her office, stood by 
my bedside — whether in dream, or in vision, or in 
actual presence, I cannot tell — and blessed me for my 
pious enterprise. < The eods be thanked,' the lips have 
said or seemed to say, 'uiat thy youth lasts not always, 
but that age has come, and with it second childhood in 
thy reverence of the gods, whose worship it was mine 
to put into thy infant neart. Go on thy way, my son ! 
Build up the fallen altars of the gods, and fay low the 
aspiring &nes of the wicked. Finish what thou hast 
•begun, and all time shall pronounce thee greatest of the 
great.' Should I disobey the warning ! The gods for- 
bid, and save me from such impiety I I am now, Piso, 
doubly armed for the work I have taken in hand — ^first 
by the zeal of the pious Fronto ; and second, by the 
manifest finger of Heaven pointing the way I should go. 
And, please the gods I I will enter upon it, and it shall 
not be for want of a determined will, and of eyes too 
used to the shedding of blood to be frightened now, 
though an ocean-full were spilled before them, if this 
vace be not utterly swept from the face of the earth, 
Irom the suckling to the silver head, from the beggar 
•to the prince, and from Rome all around to the four 
winds, as far as her almighty arms can reach." 

My heart sunk within me as he spoke, and my knees 
trembled under me. I knew the power and spirit of the 
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man, and I now saw that sapoiBtition h$d cb^flMd Hm 
for her own ; that he would go about his woik fd Aaatfa 
and rain, armed with hU own cruel and bloody vJaA, 
and urged behind by the fiercer spirit still of pa0Ni 
niperstition. It seemed to me, in spite of what I Jm4 
just said myself, and thought I believed, as if ihe 
death-note of Chnstianity had now rung in my ear. The 
voice of AureUan as he spoke had lost its usual shMp- 
aess, and fallen into a lower tone, full of mfianinfc and 
which said to me that his very inmost soul was pouring 
out with the awful words he used. I felt utteriy h^- 
less and undone — ^like an ant in the pathway of a giant, 
incapable of escape, resistanoe, or remonstrance, fsup- 
pose all this was visible in my countenance. I said 
nothing ; and Aurdian, after pausing a moment, went 
on. 

*< Think me not, Piso, to be using the words of an 
idle braggart in what I have said. Who has known 
Aurelian, when once he has threatened death, to hold 
back his hand ! But I will give thee earnest of my 
truth 1" 

^ I require it not, Aurelian. I question not thy trntb.** 

^ I will give it notwithstanding, Piso. What will vou 
think— you will think as you ever have of me— tf I 
should say that already, and upon one of mv own house 
infected with this hell-begotten atheismj has the aixe 
iallenl" 

Hearing the horrible truth from his own lipsyitseemed 
as if I had nerer heard it before. I hardly had believed 
it. 

" Tyrant," I exoUimed, ^ it cannot be ! What, Aare- 
lia!" 

'* Yes, Aurelia I Keep thy young blood cool, Piso. 
Yes, Aurelia I Ere I struck at others, it behoved me 
to reprove my own. It was no easy service, as you may 
guess, but it must be done. And not only was Atirefia 
herself pertinaciously wedded to this superstition, but 
she was subduing the manly mind of Mucapor too, who, 
had he been suocessfttUy wrought upon, were as good 
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«s doftdto me and to' Sottae ; and he is one whom our 

legfeni^ cannot spare. We haye Christians more than 
;H0ii0dgli already in our ranks: a Christian general was 

m^'io he cndtured. This was additional matter of 
'Mensstion against Aurelia, and made it right that she 
' ihoald die.' But she had her free choice of life, honour, 
'tank, ridies, and, added to all, Mucapor, whose equal 

'Rome does not hold, if she would but take them. One 

wfiv^ spoken, and they were all her own ; with no small 
^: chance that she should one day be what Liyia is. But 

.that one word her obstinate superstition would not let 

her«peak.'? 

■ - ^ No^ Anrelian ; there is that in the Christian supers 

stition that always forbids the uttering of that word. 

Death to the Christian is but another word for life. 

Apostacy is the true death. You have destroyed the 

body of Aurelia, but her virtuous soul is already with 

Goif and it is you who have girded upon her brow 

a garland that shall never fade away. Of that much 

/(may -you make your boast." 

'^ Piso, I bear witii you, and shall ; but there is no 

' jUier in Rome who might say so mudi." 
i^o\ ^ Nay,. nay, Aurelian, there I believe yon better than 
.( y^u make yourself. To him who is already the victim 
^ifti the«xe or the beasts, do you never deny the liberty 

. ti the tcmgue, such as it then is." 

** Upon Piso, and he thh husband of Julia, I can 

iniiiet no evil, nor permit it to be done." 
; *< I wonld take shelter, Aurelian, neither behind my 

own name, my father's, nor my wife's. I am a Chris- 

^^if^ l^d such fate as may befall the rest I would share. 
Yet not willingly, for life and happiness are dear to me 

,jLpfx)yo}k; and they are dear to ail these multitudes 
oSkf^^^ovL do now, in the exercise of despotic power, 
^j^S^JBCk to a sudden and abhorred death. Bethink your- 

£j^ Aurelian, before it be too Ute" 

:ti,r. .X have bethpuffht myself of it all," he replied ; 

($4^4 were the suffering ten times more, and the blood 
* to be poured out a thousand times more, I would draw 
p 
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baek not one step. The die has l)een oast ; it has eoflid \, 
up as it has^ and so must be the game. I listen to no i 

appeal" 

** Not firom me/' I replied ; ^ but surely yon will not 
deny a hearing to what these innocent people may say 
in their own defence. That were neither Just nor mer- 
ciful ; nor were it like Aurelian. There is much which, 
by their proper organ^ they might say to place before 
yon their faith in tiie light of truth. You have heard 
what you have received concerning it chiefly from the 
lips of Fronto ; and can he know what he has never 
learned, or tell it unperverted by prejudices black as 
night r 

•* I have already said/' rejoined the emperor, "that 
I would hear them, and I will. But it can avail them 
no more than words uttered in the breath of the tem- 
pest that is raging up from the north. Hear them ! 
This day have I already heard them — one of those 
madmen of theirs who plague the streets of Rome. 
Passing early by the temple of ^sculapius, that one 
which stands not an arrow's flight from the column of 
Trajan, I came upon a dense crowd of all sorts of per- 
sons, listening to a gaunt il^re of a man who spoke to 
them. Soon as I came agamst him, and paused on my 
horse for the crowd to make way, the wild beast who 
was declaiming shouted to me at the top of his voice, 
calling on me to ' hear ihe word of Gk>d wnich he would 
speak to me.' Knowing him by such jargon to be a 
Christian, I did as he desired, and there stood, while 
he, for my special instruction, laid bare the iniquities 
and follies of the Roman wor^ip ; sent the priesthood^ 
and all who entered their temples, to the infernal 
regions; and prophesied against Rome, which he 
termed Babylon, that ere so many centuries were gone 
her walls would lie even with the ground, her temples 
moulder in ruins, her language rocome extinct, and 
her people confounded with other nations and lost. 
And all this because I, whom he now called Ahas and 
now Nebuchadnezzar, oppressed the children of Gk>d 
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laid lield ihem in captivity ; wlule in the same breath 
he bid me come on with my chains, gibbets, beasts, 
crosses, and fires, for they were ready, and would 
rejoice to bear their testimony in the cause of Christ. 
As I turned to resume my way, his words were, ' Go on, 
then man of pride and blood — ^go on thy way ! The 
gates of hell awing open for thee I Already the arm 
of the Lord is bared against thee ! the winged lightning 
struggles in his hand to smite thee I I hear th^r cry for 

mercy which no one answers' and more, till I was 

beyond the reach of his owl's voice. There was an 
appeal, Piso, from this people ! What think you of it V 
^ He whom you heard," I replied, " I know, and 
know him to be honest and true ; as loyal a subject, 
too, as Rome holds. He is led away by his hot and 
hasty temper both to do and say what injures not only 
him, but ail who are joined witn him, and the cause he 
defends. He ofiSsnds the Christians not less than others. 
Judge not all by him. He stands alone. If you would 
hear one whom all alike confide in, and who may fitly 
represent the feelings and principles of the whole body 
of Christians, send for Probns. From him may you 
learn, without exaggeration or concealment, without 
reproach of others or undue boasting of themselves, 
what the Christians are, in their do<^trines and their 
lives, as citizens of Rome and loyal subjects of Aure- 
lian, and what, as citizens of heaven and loyal fol- 
lowers of Jesus Christ." 

The emperor promised to consider it. He had no 
other reason to deny such favour but the tedium of 
listening to what could profit neither him nor others. 

We Uien turned toirards the palace, where I saw 
liivia ; now as silent and sad as, when in Palmyra, she 

. was lively and gay. Not that Aurelian abates the least 
of his worship, but that the gloom which overshadows 

. Jbim imparts itself to her, and that knowing what has 
befallen Aurelia, she cannot but feel it to be a possible 
thing for the blow to fall elsewhere and nearer. Yet is 
there the same outward show as ever. The palace is 
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still thronged, with not Borne only, but by atra^ffe^ 
from all quarters of the empire, anxious to pay. ^4^ 
homage at once to the Empress of Rome, to the mo^t 
beautiful woman in the world — such is the languagp^ 
and to a daughter of the far-famed Zenobia. 

The city is now crowded with travellers of all nations, 
so much so that the inns can scarce receive them, and 
hardly ever before was private hospitality so put to all 
its resources. With all, and ever^ where, in the streets^ 
at the public baths, in the porticos, at the private or 
pubUc banquet, the Christians are the one absorbing 
topic. And at least this good comes with the evil, tluufe 
thus the character of this reli^on, as compared with 
that of Rome and other faiths, is niade known to thou- 
sands who might otherwise never have heard of i^ or 
have felt interest enough in it to examine its claims. 
It leads to a lar^e demand for and sale of our sacred 
books. The copyists can hardly supply them so fast as 
they are wanted. For in the case of any dispute or 
conversation, it is common to hear the books them? 
selves referred to, and then called in as witnesses for 
or against a statement made. And pleasant enough 19 
it to see how clear the general voice is on our side^ 
especially with the strangers — ^how indignant they arc^ 
for the most part, that violence, to we extreme g| 
another Decian persecution, should be so much al 
dreamt of. Would that the same could be said of our 
citizens and countrvmen ! A large proportion of theib| 
indeed, embrace tne same liberal sentiments^ but a 
greater part, if not for extreme violence, are yet for 
oppression and suppression ; and I dare not say how 
many for all that Aurelian himself desizns. Among 
the lower orders especially, a ferocious and bloodthirs^ 
spirit breaks out in a thousand ways, that fills the hoaovf^ 
both with griief and terror. 

The clouds are gathering over us, Fausta, heavy and 
black, with the tempest pent up witiiin. The thunders 
are rolling in the distance, and each hour comine nearer 
and nearer. Whom the lightnings shall strike, h»i 
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vain to conjecture ! Would to God that Julia were 
any where l)ut here ! For, to you I may say it, I can- 
not trost Anrelian ; yes, Aurelian himself I may, but 
not Aurelian the tool of Fronto. Farewell. 



LETTER IX. 

FBOH PISO TO FAUSTA. 

Wbes I tnmed from the palace of Anrelian, and again 
took my way towards the Coelian, I did it in the belief 
that b^ore the day should cnc^ edicts against the 
Christians would be published. I found, as I conversed 
with many whom I met in the way, that from other 
sources the same opinion had become common. In one 
manner or another it had come abroad that measures 
had been resolved upon by the emperor, and would 
soon be put in fbrce. Many, indeed, do not give the 
least credit to the romours, and believe that they all 
ftpring from the violent language of Fronto, which has 
l^en reported as that of Aurielian. You may wonder 
ihat there should be such uncertainty respecting a 
great desism like this. But you must remember that 
AureliaA has of late shrouded himself in a studied 
obscurity. Not a despot in the despotic lands of Asia 
keeps more secret counsel than he, or leans less upon 
the opinion or advice of others. All tiiat is done 
throughout the vast compass of the empire springs 
item him alone— all the ^affairs of foreign and dejpen- 
dent kingdoms are arranged and determined by him. 
As for Italy and the capita], they are mere playthings 
hi his hand. You ask if the senate does not still exist ? 
I answer, it does ; but as a man exists whom a palsy 
n8t made but half alive : the body is there, but the 
l&bl is gone, and even the body is asleep. The sena- 
tors, with all becoming gravity, assemble themselves at 
the Capitol, and what time they sleep not away the 
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tedioos hoars in their ivory chairs, they^ debate saoh 
high matters as, *' Whether the tax, which this year 
fySa heavy upon Capua, by reason of a blast upon the 
ffrapes, shall be lightened or remitted !" — or ** Whether 
me petition of the Milanese, for the construction at the 
pubUc expense of a granary, shall be answered fiivour- 
ably !"— or "Whether V. P. Naso shall be granted a 
new trial after defeat at the highest court !" Not that 
there is not virtue in the senate — some dignity, some 
respect and love for the liberties of Rome — ^witness 
myself ; but that the emperor has engrossed the whole 
empire to himself, and nothing is left for that body but 
to keep alive the few remaining forms of ancient liberty, 
by assembling as formerly, and taking care of whatever 
insignificant affairs are intrusted to them. In a great 
movement like this against the Christians, Aurelian 
does not so much as recognise their existence. No 
advice is asked, no co-operation. And the^ less is he dis- 
posed to communicate with them in the present instance, 
perhaps, from knowing so well that the measure would 
find no favour in then: eyes, but would, on the eon* 
trary, be violently opposed. Every thing, accordingly, 
originates in the sovereign will of Aurelian, and is 
carried into effect by his arm wielding the totid power 
of this boundless empire ; bein^ now, what it has been 
his boast to make it, co-extensive with its extremesi 
borders as they were in the time of the Antonines. There 
m no power to resist him ; nor are there many who 
d^ro to atter their real opinions, least of all a senator 
or u Jioble. A beggar in the street may do it with 
better chance of its being respecte<^ if agreeable to 
htm, and of escaping rebuke, or worse, if it be unpa-> 
kUbto. To the people he is still, as ever, courteous and 
induljL^^eiit. 

TliLru is throughout the city a strange silence and 
glcom, ^ if in expectancy of some great calamity, or of 
suine L^vent of dark and uncertain character. Th« 
Otristiaas go about their affairs as usual, not ceasing 
horn anjr Ubours, nor withdrawing from the scene of 
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danger; but with firm step and serioas air keep oix 
their vmy, as if csonsdous of the great part which it is 
tiieirs to aet, and resolved that it shall not suffer at 
their hands. Many with whom I spoke put on even a 
eheerful air as they greeted me, and after the usual 
morning's salutation^ went on as if things were in their 
iisoal train. Others, with pale ifuse and quivering lip, 
confessed the inward tummty and that if they feared 
nanght for themselves, there were those at home, help* 
less and exposed, for whom the heart bled, and fur 
whom it could not but show signs of fear. 

I met the elder Demetrius, ^is manly and thought- 
ful countenance, thoush it betrayed nothing of weak- 
ness, was agitated with suppressed emotion. He is a 
man full of courage, but full of sensibility too. His 
affections are warm and tender as those of a girl. He 
asked me ** what I could inform him of the truth of the 
rumours which were now afloat of the most terrific 
character." I saw where his heart was as he spoke, 
and answered him, as you may believe, with pain and 
reluctance. I knew, indeed, that the whole truth would 
soon break upon him ; it was a foolish weakness ; but 
I could hardly bring myself to tell him what a few 
hours would probably reveal. I told him, however, 
all that I had just learned from Aurelian himself, and 
which, as he made no reserve with regard to me, nor 
enjoined concealment, I did not doubt was fully resolved 
upon, and would be speedily put in force. As I spoke, 
the countenance of ihe Greek grew pale beyond its 
usual hue of paleness. He bent his head, as in per- 
plexed and anxious thought ; the tears were ready to 
overflow as he raised it alter a moment, and said, 

^'Piso, I am but recently a Christian. I know 
nothing of this religion but its beauty and truth. It is 
iphat I have ever loneed for, and now that I possess it, 

It value it far more wan life. But," he paused a 

B»ament^<< I have mingled but little with the Chris^ 
tians ; I know scarcely any ; I am ignorant of what 
they require, of those who belong to their number in 
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micfa emeivenoies. I am ready to die n^vdf . 

than shrink from a bold acknowledgment of titeftin 
Bi^ heart I believe to be the divinest truth ; font my 
wife and my children U-most they, too, meet tlMie 
dangerat M(y wife has become what I am; my tilirfi<> 
dr«n are bat infimts ; a Greek vetBel sails to-moffiro«r 
for Seio^ where dwells in peaeeftil security the fiidnr 
of my wife, from whom I received her, ahnoet to Ins 
diitraetion : her death would be his immolation. ShottM 
I tt»ad" 

^ Surely not," I replied. ^ If, as I believe will hap- 
pen, the edicts of the emperor should be published 
lo-day> put them on board to-night, and let to-morrow 
•ee than floating on the Mediterranean. We are not 
all lo stand stUl and hold our throats to the knife of 
this imMrial butcher." 

^ Qoa be thanked I** said Demetrius, and grasping 
n^ hand wUh fervour, turned quickly and moved in 
the dureetioB of his home. 

Sooii after, seated with JuKa and Probus-Jie bad 
joined me as I pMrted firom Demetrius — I communicated 
to her all that I had heard at the palace. It nei^a* 
siHfnssd nor alarmed her. But she could not repress 
her fritf at the prospect sprtod out before us of so 
araeh siiflMMr to the innocent 

«'Hewhafdiithi8,*'aaid8he,'«to be caUed to beat' 
tueh teelimoi^ as mual aow be borne to truth ! These 
Chrisliaii mulliUideth so «MMy <tf whom have but just 
adopted their new mlh and bsgun to laste of the plea* 
•urea it imparts^ aU et^x^ ^ ^uch harmony arid 
QUMtneas their rich Ueeaings— with many their only 
Die88ing8i.Jiow hard for them, all at once, to see ^m^ 
foundations of their peace broken up, and their v«>y 
lives clamoured for I rulers and people setting upotf 
them as troops of wild beasts J It demands almost mer6 
£uth than I can boast, to sit here without complaint il 
witness of such wron^. How strange, Probus, that lii^ 
should be made so difficult ! — ^that not a single posset 
sion worth havmg can be secured without so mtttf 
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«Kbker of kboar or endnranoe } I wonder if this is ever 
Ac ooMe on earth." 

^ I. can hardly eappoflo that it will/' said Frobas. 
*^ Lubour and suffering, in some of their forms, seem 
iKitii essential to the perfection of man. My arm woold 
]i9< weak as a rush were it never moved ; but exercised, 
and you see it is nervous and strong; plied like a 
flmitb?% and it grows to be hard as iron and capable of 
tniraeles. So it is with any iacnlty of the mmd yoii 
may select ; the harder it is tasked the more worthy it 
becomea ; and without tasking at all, it is worth nothing. 
So seems to me it is with the whole character. In a 
smooth and even lot its worth never would be known, 
and we should respect it neither in ourselves nor in 
oUiers. Greatness and worth come only of collision 
and conflict. Let our path be strewed with roses, and 
soft BOttthem gales ever blow^ and earth send up of her 
own accord our ready-prepared nutriment, and man- 
kind would be but one huge multitude of Sybarites, 
dissolved in sloth and effeminacy. If no difficulty 
opposed, no hibour. were exacted, both body and mind 
were dead. Hence it is, we may believe, that man must 
•very where labour even for the food which is necessary 
to mere existence. Life is made dear to us by an 
instinct — ^we shrink from nothing as we do from the 
mere thought of non-existence ; but still it is death or 
toil—that IS the alternative. So that labour is thus 
ensured wherever man is found, and it is this that makes 
Itim what he is. Then he is made, moreover, so as to 
erave not only food, but knowledge as much, and also 
▼irtue ; but between him and both these objects there 
are interposed, for the same reason, doubtless, moun- 
tains of difficulty, which he must clajnber up and over, 
beliEire he can bask in the pleasant fields that lie beyond, 
and then ascend the distant mountain-t(^s, from which 
but a single step removes him from the abode of God. 
Doubt it not, lady, that it is never in vain and for naught 
that man labours and suffers ; but that the good which 
fp^un^ is in proportion to what is undergone, and 
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more than a compenB&tion. U in iheae timotf ol datk- 
n&B and fear, suffering is more, goodness and fiuth ar* 
more also. There are Christians and men made by 
Bucth trials, that are never made elsewhere or other- 
wise, nor can be ; just as the arm of Herenles oonkl 
not be but by the labours of Hercules. Whatsajrtt 
Macer ! ' Why, even this, that God is to be thanked fov 
this danger, for that the church needs it ! The brief 
prosperity it has enjoyed since the time of Valerian and 
Jdacnianus, has corrupted it, and it must be purged 
anew, and tried b^ fire 1 I think not that ; but I tmnk 
this, that if suffering ever so extreme is ordained, there 
will be a virtue begotten in the souls of the Bafferef% 
and abroad through them, that shall prove it not to havtf 
been in vain." 

*< I can believe what you say," said Julia; " at least 
I can believe in the virtue ascribed to labour and the 
collision with difficulty. Suffering is passive ; may it 
not be that we may come to place too much merit ia 
this!" 

** It is not to be doubted that we may," replied Pxo- 
bus. ** The temptation to do so is great. It is easv to 
suffer. In comparison with labour and duty— life-long 
labour and duty— it is a light service. Yet it carries 
with it an imposing air, and is too apt to take to itself 
all the glory of the Christian's course. Many who have 
lived as Christians but indifferently, have, in the hour 
of persecution, and in the heat of that hour, rushed upon 
death, and borne it well, and before it extremest tor- 
ture, and gained the crown of martyrdom and the namer 
of saint— a crown not always without spot, a name not 
always holy. He who suffers for Christ, must sufibr with 
simplicity, even as he has lived with simplicity. And 
when he has lived so, and endured the martyn deatii 
at last, that ia to be accounted but the last of many 
acts of duty which are essentially alike ; unless it may 
be, that in many a previous conflict over temptation, 
and the world, and sin, there was a harder viotoxy won, 
and a harder duty done, than when the flames oon^^ 
Bumed him, or the beasts tore him limb from limb." 
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*^ Tet, Probus," continued Julia, " among the humble 
and the ignorant^ where we cannot suppose that vanity 
could Iterate, where men have received Christianity 
only because it seemed to them just the faith they 
needed, and who, then, when it has been required that 
they renounce it, they will not do it, but hold steadfiutly 
to what they regard the truth of Grod, and for it take 
with meekness and patience all manner of torture, and 
deatii itself—thdre is surely here great virtue ! Suffer* 
ing here has great worth, and sets upon the soul the 
seal of God. Is it not so ! '* 

** Most assuredly it is," answered Probus. ^< Oh, there 
is no virtue on earth greater than theirs. When dragged 
from their quiet homes — unknown, obscure, despised, 
solitary — with not one sympathising eye to look on upon 
their sufferings— with none to reoorid their name — ^none 
to know it, even— they^ do, nevertheless, without falter- 
ing, keep true to their faith, hugdng it to them the 
closer the more it is tried to tear them asunder — this^ 
this, is virtue the greatest on earth I It is a testimony 
borne to the truth of whatever cause is thus supported, 
that is daily bringing forth its fruits, in the conviction 
and conversion of multitudes. It is said, that in the 
Decian persecution, it was the fortitude and patience^ 
under the most cruel sufferings, of those humble Chris- 
tians, whom no one knew, who came none knew whence, 
and who were dying out of a pure inward love of the 
faith they professed, that fell upon the hearts of admir- 
ing thousands with more than the force of miracle, and 
was the cause of the great and sudden growth of our 
numbers which then took place. Still, suffering and 
dying for a fiuth, is not unimpeachable evidence of its 
truth. There have been those who have died and 
suffered for idolatries the most abhorred. It is proof, 
indeed, not at all of truth itself, but only of the deep 
sincerity of him who professes it." 

" Yes/' replied Julia, " I see that it is so. But then 
it is a presumption in behalf of truth, strong almost as 
miracles done for it, when so many— multitudes-— in 
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different ages, in the hnmblest condition of life, he^tate 
not to die rather than renounce their faith in a religion 
like this of Christianity ; which panders to not one of 
man's passions, appetites, or weaknesses, but is the 
severest censor of morals the world has ever seen $ 
which requires a virtue and a purity in its disciples 
Budi as no philosopher ever dared to impose upon his 
Bcholars ; and whose only promise is immortality, and 
even that an immortality never to be separated from 
the idea of retribution, as making a part of it. They 
who will suffer and die for such a religion, do by that 
act wozk as effectively for it as their Master by the 
signs and wonders which he did. If Christianity were 
like many of the forms of Paganism ; or if it ministered 
to the cravings of our sensual nature, as we can conceive 
a religion m^t ; if it made the work of life light, and 
the reward certain and glorious ; if it relieved its fol- 
lowers of much of the suffering, and fear, and doubt, 
that oppress others — it would not be surprising that 
men should bear much for its sake ; and their domg so, 
for what appealed so to their selfishness, would be no 
evidence, at all to be trusted, of its truth. But as it is^ 
they who die for it, afford a presumption in belief of it, 
that assails the reason almost, or quite, with the force 
of demonstration. So, I remember well, myreason was 
impressed by what I used to hear from Paul of the 
Bufferings of the early Christians." 

While Julia had been saying these things, it had 
seemed to me as if there was an unusual commotion in 
the streets ; and as she ended I was about to look for 
the caus« of it, when the hasty steps of several running 
t)u uiigli the hall leading from the main entrance of the 
UoUEv p Invented me, and Milo, breathless, followed by 
otliei^ of the household, rushed into the apartment 
where we sat, he exclaiming, with every mark of fear 
and hormr upon his countenance, 

*^ All, sir ! it is all just as I was told by Curio it would 

bo — tliG edicts are published on the Capitol. The people. 

f^oiiig about the streets now in crowds^ talking loud 
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and furiously ; and before night they say the ChriBtians 
w9l all be deUvered to their pleasure/' 

Soon as Mllo could pause, I asked him if he had 
read or seen the edicts. 

** No, I have not/' he answered ; ^< I heard from 
Curio what they were to be." 

I told Julia and Frobus that such I did not believe 
was their tenor. It did not agree with usage, nor with 
what I had gathered from Aurelian of his designs ; but 
that their im^rt was jsrobably no more, than depriva- 
tion of a portion of their freedom and of some of their 
privileges. It was the purpose of Aurelian first to con- 
vert back again the erring multitudes to Paganism, for 
which time must be granted. 

But my words had no effect to calm the agitation of 
our slaves, who, filled with terror at the reports of Milo, 
and at the confusion in the streetsi, had poured into the 
room, and were showing in a thousand ways their flec- 
tion for us, and their concern. Some of this number 
are Christians, having been made so by the doily con- 
versations which Julia has had with them, and the in- 
struction she has given them in the gospels. Mosti 
however, are still of that religion in which they were 
reared, as they are natives of the east, of the north, 
or of Africa. But by all, with slight differences, was 
the same interest manifested in our safety. They wero 
ready to do any thing for our protection ; and chicMfly 
urgent were they that we should that very night escape 
from Rome— they could remain in security and defend 
the palace. When they had thus in their simple way 
dven free expression to their affections, I assured them 
that no immediate danger impended, but even if it did, 
I should not fly from it, but should remain where I 
itras; that the religion for which I might suffer was 
wortii to those who held it a great deal more than mere 
Itfi&— we could easily sacrifice life for it, if that should 
be required. Some seemed to understand this, others 
Aot ; but they then retired, silent and calm, because 
they saw that we were so. 
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Soon As ihev were withdrawn, I proposed to Probug 
that we shoula go forth and learn the exact truth. We 
accordingly passed to the street, which, as it is one that 
forms the principal avenue from this part of the city to 
the Capitol, we found aliye with numbers greater than 
usual, with their faces turned toward that quarter. We 
joined them, and moved with them in the same direc- 
tion. It was a fearful thing, Fausta, even to me, who 
am rarely disturbed by any event, to listen to the lan- 
guage which fell on my ear on all sides from the lips of 
' beings who wore the same form as myself, and with me 
-have a right to the name of man. It was chiefly that 
of exultation and joy, that at length the power of the 
state was about to strike at the root of this growing 
evil — ^that one had taken hold of the work who would 
not leave it, as others had, half accomplished, but would 
finish it as he had every other to whidi he had put his 
hand. 

'< Now we shall see what one whose hand bears the 
-sword of a true soldier can do, and whether he who 
has slain more foes of Rome abroad than emperor 
before ever did, cannot do as well by enemies at home." 

^ Never doubt it," said another. <* Before the ides 
4>f the month now just come in, not a Christian will be 
Bceit hi thti streets of Rome. They will be swept out 
«a clean as by Varus they now are of other filth. The 
prefect in just the man for the times. Aurelian could 
not haro been better matched." 

" Lueky thLs,*' said still another, as he hurried away 
^ is it not i Three vessels arrived yesterday, stowed 
tblek wKh wild beasts from Africa and Asia. By the 
goda, there will be no starving for them now t The 
ODly fear will be, that gorged so they will lose their 
spirit" 

^' I don't fear that," said his older companion : ^ I 
remember w«ll the same game twenty-five years ago^ 
The foft ^vaa then that the taste of human blood 
wheitfld it for more and more, and though glutted, 
'" ' ^{^ f;eemed but to become more savage still ; so 
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that, though hanger vaa fed to the full, and more, they 
fell upon fresh ▼ictinia with increased fury— with a 
sort of madness, as it were. Such food, 'tis said, craoes 
them." 
Others were soon next us, from whom I heard, 
*' Let every soul perish — I care not for that. Or 
rather I do. Let all die, I say ; but not in this savage 
way. Let it be done by a proper accusation, trial, and 
judgment. Let profession of atheism be death by a 
law, and let the law be executed, and the name will 
soon die. Inevitable death under a law, for any one 
who assumes ike name, would soon do the work of ex- 
termination— better than this universal sktughter which 
I hear is to be the way. Thousands are then over- 
looked in the blind popular fur^r ; the work by and by 
ceases through weariness; it is thought to be com- 
pleted—when lo ! as the first fury of the storm is spent, 
they oome forth from their hidmg-places, and things 
are but little better than before." 
. ^I think with you," said the younger companion of 
him who had just spoken : <^ and besides, Romans need 
not the further instruction in the art of assassination, 
which such a service would impart. Already nothing 
comes so like nature to a Roman as to kill ; kill some- 
thing—if not a beast, a sUve^-if there is no slave' at 
hand, a C^iristian — ^if no Christian, a citizen. One 
would think we sucked in from our mothers not milk 
but blood. If the state cannot stand secure, as our 
great men say, but by the destruction of this people, in 
the name of the gods let the executioners do the work, 
not our sons, brothers, and fathers. So, too, I say, touch- 
ing the accursed games at the Flavian and elsewhere. 
What is the effect but to make of us a nation of man- 
butchers ! as, by the gods, we already are. If the gods 
«end not something or somebody to mend us, we shall 
loesently fall upon one another and exterminate our- 
selves." 

•* Who knows but it is this very religion of the Cfans- 
tians that has been sent for that work!" said a third 
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who bad joined the twa '^ The Christuuis are isu^ 
for nothing more than for their gentieneas aad atte v£ 
one another— 40 at least I hear." 

« Who knows, indeed!" said the other. <<If it Jbesd^ 
pity it were not found out soon. Aurelian will tsakm 
short work with them." 

In the midst of such oonyersation, which on eyery 
side caught our ears as we walked silently along, wia 
came at length to the neighbourhood of the Gapitol ; bat 
so great was the throng of the people, who in Room 
haye naught else to do but to rush together upon eyery 
piece of news, that we could not eyen come within sight 
of the building, much less of the parchment. 

We accordmgly watted patiently to learn from some 
who might emerge from the crowd what the precise 
amount of the edicts mieht be. We stood not long; 
before one, struggling and pushing about at all adyen* 
tures, red and puffing with his e&rts, extricated htm* 
self from the mass, imd adjusting his dress, which waa 
half torn from his back, began swearing and cursing 
the emperor and his ministers for a parcel of womem 
and foot. 

*' What is it V* we asked, gathenng about htm. 
<< What haye you seen ! Did you reach the pillar f" 

** Reach it ! I did ; but my cloak, that cost yesterday 
ten good aurelians, did not, and here I stand eloak*> 
less— • 

"Well, but the edicts!" 

<< Well, but the edicts ! Be not in a hurry, friends 
they are worth not so much as my cloak. Blaiik patvlt- 
ment were just as good. I wonder old < Sword-in-haBlf 
didn't hang up a strip — 'twould haye sayed the OKpcn a e 
of a scriyener. If any of you hear of a cloak ibunll' 
hereabouts, bluo without, and lined with yellow, moH 
trimmed with gold, please to note the name sewed on 
beneath the left shoulder, and send it according to the 
direction, and your labour shall not be lost." 

<< But the edicts-Uhe edicts V 

'< Oh, the edicts 1 why, they are just this ; the Chri». 
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i itre toM that they must neither assemble together 
in IfaeiiP- houses of worship to hear their priests, nor 
turn the streets into places of worship in their stead ; 
jnrt ieave off all thfiir old ways just as fast as they can, 
Mid worship the gods. There's an edict for you 1'* 
. << Who is this!" said one to Probus. 
• ^ I do not know ; he seems sadl^ disappointed at the 
•aaperor's clemency, as he deems it." 

But what Probus did not know, another who at the 
moment came up, did ; exclaiming, as he slapped the 
disiq^qpointed man on the shoulder, 

^* What, old fellow, you here I — always where mischief 
is brewing ! But who ever saw you without Nero and 
gyUa? . Wbat has happened) — ^and no cloak either t" 

'^ Nero and Sylla are in their den — ^for my cloak, I 
fear it is in a worse place. But come, give me your 
arm, and- let us return. I thought a fine business was 
opening, and so ran up to see. But it's all a sham." 
< . *< It's only.put off," said his companion, as they walked 
»way ; ''.your dogs will have enough to do before the 
iBonth is half out— if Pronto knows any thing." 

^ That is one, I see," said he who had spoken to Pro- 
bus, " who breeds hounds for the theatres : I thought 
I had. seen him before. His ordinary stock is not less 
than five hundred bloodhounds. He married the sister 
oi the sladiator Sosia. His name is Hanno." 

Havrng heard enough, we turned away and sought 
again tiie Coelian. You thus see, Fausta, what Rome 
is made of, and into what hands we may all come. Do 
yott wonder at my love of Christianity 1 — at my zeal for 
1(8 progress 1 Unless it prosper, unless it take root 
'j^ind. spread through this people, their fate is sealedt^ 
jtp. niy mind with the same certainty as if I saw their 
jil99m wpvitten upon the midnight sky in letters of fire. 
iii, Their own wickedness will break them in pieces, and 
4fifBtn>y.them. It is a weight, beneath which no society 
can stand. It must give way in general anarchy and 
ruin. But my trust is, that, in spite of Aurelian and 
of,9i\ Qther pQwer, this faith will go on its way, ftud bo 
Q 



i^fijhSd iisdl into the maas as never to be <liBliHleiid, end 
work ottt ito perfect r^jgeneration. 

By this deeree of the empeiory then, wldoh vms wotm 
publiatied in ereiy part of tbe capital, the flhrwifima 
are pi*ohibited from aaaemhUng together for pnrpQeoa 
of worship ; ifadr ehiiidiei are ckiaed, and their preaeh- 
en liifiBinod- 

One day in t er v eu e B between this and the first day e£ 
the veal^ the day an whieh the Ghzietiana, aa yoa oaay 
perfaaipa Ipww, appomble for their norehip. In ttw 
mean timfi^ it will be dntwined what eoniae riall ha 



Thoae daya hvre pawindj Eaoalay and beloce I seal 
my krter I will add to it an aeoonnt of them. 
Immediatdiy upon the puhileatiaii of tiie emperor'a 
iChnrtiatta i 



the rAnBtiattB thronghont the city t 
eated vith each other, and reaalTed, their pJaoea oC 
worahip being aUdoaed and guarded, toaaaonhle aa- 
eratly, in aome spot to be aeleeted, both for vorahq^ 
and to deteimine idiat was to be diHie, if any ihin|^ te 
ahield themaelvea firam the greater evila which threat- 
ened. The plaoa aeieetod waa the old ruins where tho 
house of Maoer atands. ^ There still remains," 80 Maeer 
urged, ^a vast circular apartment, partly below and 
partly above the sur&ee of the ffround, of massy waik^ 
without windows, remote from Sie streets, and so sur- 
rounded bv iaUen walls, and oolwnns, and rubbish, aa 
to be wholly buried from the sight The entranee to 
it was through his dwelling, and the rooma beyond. 
Besorting thither when it should be dark, and seeking 
his house singly and by different avenues among the 
ruins, there would be kttle ohanoe of observation and 
disturbanoe." Maoer's counsel was accepted. 

On the evening of the first day of the week—- a day 
which, since I had returned from the east to Rome, 
had ever come to me laden with both pleasure and 
proflt^I took my way, under cover of a night without 
atar or moon, and doubly dark by reason of douds that 
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bung black and low, to the appointed place of assembly. 
The cold winds of autumn were drivuig in fitful blasts 
through the streets, striking a ohill into the soul as well 
as the body. They seemed ominous of that black and 
bitter storm that was even now beginning to break in 
sorrow and death upon the followers of Christ. Before 
I reached the ruins, the rain fell in heayy drops, and 
the wind was rising and swelling into a tempest. It 
seemed to me^ in £e frame I was then in, better than 
a calm. It was, moreover, a wall of defence against such 
as might be disposed to track and betray us. 

Entering by the door of Macer's cell, I passed througbf 
many dark and narrow apartments, following the noise 
ef the steps qf som^ who were going before me, till at 
length I emerged into the yaulted hall spoken of by 
Macer. It was lofty and spacious, and already filled 
with figures of 9ien and women, whom the dim Ught of 
a few lamps, placed upon the fragments of the fallen 
architecture, just enabled me to di^sern, and distinguish 
from the masses of marble and broken columns which 
strewed the interior, and which, when they afforded a 
secure footings were coyered with the assembled wor« 
shippers. The footsteps of those who were the last to 
enter soon died away upon the ear, and deep silence 
ensued, unbroke^n by any sound save that of the sighs 
and weepmg of such as could not restrain their feelmgs. 
It was interrupted by the voioe of one who said^ 
** That the Christians of Rome were assemUed here 
by agreement, to consult together concerning their 
affiuTSi which now, by reason of the sudden hosulity of 
Aurelian, set on by the Pagan priesthood, had assumed 
a dark and threateniug aspect. It waa needful so to 
consult, that it might be well ascertained whether no 
steps could be taken to ward off the impending evi^ 
ana if not, in what manner and to what extent we might 
be able to protect ourselyes. But before thu be done," 
lie continued, ^ let us all first, with one heart, seek the 
blessing of Gtod. To-d^y, Christians, for the first time 
within th^i memory of tha younger portion of this 
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assembly, have we by the wicked power of the state 
been shut out of those temples where we have been 
wont to offer up our seventh-day worship. Hero tfaeM 
is none to ali^ or interrupt. Let us rive our ilMt 
hour to God. So shall the day not be lost^ nor tli9 
enemy wholly prevail.** 

<< That is right," said another. ** It is what we ali 
wish. Let Probus speak to us and pray for us.** 

" Felix ! Felix 1** cried other voices in different parts 
of the room. 

<< Not BO^ but Probus ! Probus !" shouted a far greater 
number. 

<< Who does not know/* cried a shrill voice elevated 
to its utmost pitch, <<that Probus is a follower of Paul 
of SamosataV 

'' And who does not know,'* responded he who had 
first spoken, " that Fdix follows after Pkto and Pk»ti< 
nuat — Pagans both ! ** 

<* And what,*' said the sharp voice of Macer-^*' what 
if both be true ! Who dare say that Felix is not a Chris!- 
tian I — ^who dare say that Probus is not a Christiant 
and if they are Chrutians, who shall dare to say they 
may not speak to Christians! Probus was first asked, 
and let Probus stand forth." 

The name of Probus was then uttered as it were by 
the whole assembly. 

As he moved toward a more central and elevated 
spot, the same mean and shrill voice that had first 
charaed him, again was heard, advising that no hymn 
nor dumt be sung. ^ The Roman watch is now abroad, 
and despite the raging of the storm, their ears may catch 
the sound and the guard be upon us." 

** Let them come, then !*' shouted Maeer ; ** let thehi 
come 1 Shall any fear of man or of death frighten tia 
away from the worship of God! What death more 
glorious than if this moment those doors gave way, and 
the legions of Aurelian poured in! Praise God and 
Christ, Christians, in the highest note you can raise, 
and let no cowardice seal your lips or abate yoor 
breath." 
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• Tbe Yoioe of Frobus, now heard in prayer, bronght 
A deep Bilenoe upon the assemblyi and I would fain 
beiievoy' harmony and peace also into the spirits of all 
who were there. It was a service deeply moving and 
gveatly comforting. Whatever any who were present 
might have thought of the principles of Probus^ all 
must have been penetrated and healed by that devout 
and benevolent temper that was so manifest in the sen« 
timents he uttered, and in the very tones of his voice. 

No sooner had he ended his prayer^ than the voice of 
Macer broke forth^ commencing a chant commonly 
heard in the churches, and with which all were familiar. 
His voice, louder than that of the storm, and shriUer 
than the blast of a war-trumpet, rang through the vast 
apartment, and inspiring all who were there with the 
same courage that possessed himself, their voices were 
instinctively soon joined with his, and the hynm swelled 
upward with a burst of harmony that seemed as if it 
might reach heaven itself. Home and its legions were 
then as if they did not exist. God only was present to 
the mind, and the thoughts with which that hynm filled 
it. Its burden was like this : 

" God Almighty, God of Christ our Lord, arise and 
defend thy people. The terrors of death are around us, 
the enemies of truth and thy Son assail us, and we fiunt 
and are afraid. Their hosts are encamped against us ; 
they are ready to devour us. Our hope is in thee : 
atrei^gthen and deliver us. Arise, God, and visit us 
with thy salvation." 

These and words like them, repeated with importu- 
nity and dwelt upon, the whole soul pouring itself out 
with the notes, while tears ran down the cheeks of those 
who sang— the sign not of weakness but of the strength 
«f those affections which bound their hearts to God, to 
Christ, and to one another — it seemed as if such words, 
and BO uttered, could not but reach the throne of heaven, 
and draw a blessing down. As the hymn drew to a 
close, and the sounds died away, deep silence again fell 
upon the assembly. The heart had been relieved by 
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the Bdrrice ; the son] had been rapt and bon^e qnite 
away; and by a common feeling an interval of rest 
ensued, which by each seemed to be devoted to medita- 
tion and prayer. This, when it had lasted till the wants 
of each mid be^oi satisfied, was broken by the voice of 
ProbuB. 

What he said was wonderfully adapted to infuse fresh 
courage into every heart, and especially to cheer and 
support the desponding and the timid. He held up 
before them the great examples of those who in the 
earlier ages of the church had offered themselves as 
sacrifices upon the same altar upon which the great 
Head of the Christians had laid down his life. Hd 
made it apparent how it had ever been through Suf- 
fering of some kind, on the part of some, that great 
benefits had been conferred upon mankind ; that they 
who would be benefactors of their race must be willing 
cheerfully to bear the evil and suffering that in so 
great part constitutes that office; and was it not a 
small thing to suffer, and that in the body only, and 
but for a moment, if by such means great and perma- 
nent blessings to the souls of men might be secured, 
and remotest aees of the world made to rejoice and 
flourish through the effects of their labours! Every 
day of their worship they were accustomed to hear sung 
or recited the praises of those who had died for Christ 
and truth ; men of whom the world was not worthy, and 
who, beautiful with the crown of martyrdom, were now 
of that glorious company who in the presence of God 
were clumting the praises of Grod and the Lamb. Who 
was not ready to die, if it was so ordained, if by such 
death truth could be transmitted to other ages t What 
was it to die to-day rather than to-mon^>w— fbr that 
was all— 4)r this year rather than the next, if one's 
death could be made subservient to the great cause of 
Christ and his gospel t What was it to die by the sword 
of a Roman executioner, or even to be torn by wild 
beasts, if by suffering so the soul became allied to 
reformers imdbenefiu^XB of all ages? And, besides. 



What evil, alter all, was it in the power of their enemiea 
to inflict t They oonld do no moire than torment and 
destroy the body : they could not touch nor harm the 
soul. By the infliction of death itself, they did hut 
hasten the moment when they should stand clothed in 
shining garments in the presence of the Father. ^' The 
time has oome^ Chxisfcians," he then said, *^ when in the 
providence of God you are called upon to be witnesses 
of the faith which you profess in Christ. After many 
years of calm, a storm has arisen which begins already 
to be felt in the violence with which it beats upon our 
heads. Almost eyer since the reign of Decius hare we 
possessed our borders in quietness. Especially und^ 
Gteilienus and Claudius, and durin? nearW these four 
years of Aurelian, have we enjoyed our mith and our 
worship, with none to i^rm or oppress us. The laws 
of the empire have been as a wall of defence between 
us and the fierce and bloody spirit of Pasan superstition; 
They who would have willingly assailed and destroyed 
us luiTO been forcibly restrained by wise and merciful 
enactments. During this season of repose our numbers 
have increased — ^we have been prosperous and happy. 
Our churches have multiplied, and all the signs of an 
outward prosperity have been yisible in all parts of this 
▼ast empire. Would to God I could say that while 
numbers and wealth have been added to the church, it 
had grown in grace and in the practice of the virtues 
of the gospel in the same proportion ! But I cannot. 
The simplicity and purity of the first ages are no longer 
to be seen among us. We no longer emulate the early 
apostles, and make them our patterns. We rather tun) 
to the Pagan and Jewish priesthood, and in all that 
pertains to the forms of our worship mould ourselves 
upon them; and in all tiiat pertains to opinion and 
doctrine we turn to the philosophers, and engraft 
whatever of their mysteries and subtleties we can upon 
the plain and simple truth as it is in Jesus. We have 
departed for, very fkr, from the gospel standard, both 
in practice and in faith. We need. Christians, to be 
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brought baek. We hare ^one astray, we liav^ alin^ 
worsmpped other gods ; it is needfid that we retuvii in 
Mason, wtaie the day lasts, to our true allegiaiiee. I 
dare not say, Christians, that the calamity which now 
impends is a judgment of God upon our corruptions ; 
we knoyf not what events are of a judicial chioiicter, 
they haye upon them no signature which marks them 
as such ; but this we may say, that it will be no cala- 
mity, but a benefit and a blessing rather, if it have the 
e£fect to show us our errors and cause us to retrace our 
steps. Aurelian, enemy though we call him, may prove 
our benefiMJtor ; he may scouige us ; but the suffenngs 
he inflicts may bring healing along with them, being 
thai very medicine which the sick soul needs. Let us 
mee^ then, this new and heavy trial as a ]part of the pro- 
vidnnee of Grod, as a part of that mysterious phin — ^tiie 
iiasa of which are in so great part hidden firom our 
tjwqi by which he educates his children for eternity, 
sidlat m same tim% and by the same means, pr^ares 
ImI tKansmits to Intare generations the richest blese- 
iM« If we, Christians, suffer for the cause of trotii 
Ma God, let us be cheered by the thought that by oar 
sttjHbxings our children and ehildr^i's children are 
laade to inherit that truth, and brought into the fiunily 
cl God. If our blood is poured out like water, let us 
(^UMinber that it serves to fertilise that soil out of 
^rhieh divine nutriment shall grow for generations yet 
Mborn, whom it shall nourish up unto eternal life. 
IM your hearts then be strong within you ; faint not, 
Mor fMtf ; Qod will be with you and his Spirit comfort 

But why do I iMf these things? Why do I exhort 
y«^u to oouvage 1 For when was it known that the £b1- 
hm^ of Christ shrunk from the path of duty, thoo^ 
ll \f^^ evidently the path of death t When and m 
wiMlkt 94» hf^ve those been wanting who should bear wit' 
VVM» to itk» tf ttth, and seal it with their bk)od I There 
Kikve b«en thoM who in time of persecution have faUoB 
«vway I but for one Apostate there have been a thousand^ 
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^^n/Bf^Sb. .We have been, I may rather affirm, too pro- 
{digal o£ life^-too lavish of our blood. There has been, 
.in fona^ages^ not only a willingness — a readiness to 
~^ij8 for Chrisjt, but an eagerness. Christians have not 
waited to be searched for and found by the ministers of 
^^nian power ; they have thrust themselves forward ; 
they have ^one up of their own accord to the tribunal, 
and proclaimed their faith, and invited the death at 
.which nature trembles and revolts. But shall we blame 
.this divine ardour — ^this more than human contempt of 
suffering and death-— this burning zeal for the great 
cause of our Master f Let us rather honour and revere 
it as a temper truly divine, and of more than mortal 
force. But let us be just to all. While we honour the 
courage and self-sacrificing love of so many, let us not 
require that all should be such, nor cast suspicion upon 
those who, loving Christ not less in their hearts, shrink 
from the sufferings in which others glory. Ye need 
not. Christian men and women, yourselves rush to the 
tribunal of Varus, ere you can feel that you are Christ's 
^deed. . It is not needful that to be a Christian you 
must also be a martyr. Ye need not, ye ought not, 
impatiently to seek for the rack and the cross. It is 
enough if, when sought, and found, and arraigned, you 
lie found faithful-^ then you deny not nor renounce 
your Lord, but glory in your name, and with your 
vying breath shout it forth as' that for which you gladly 
^aeounter torture and death. Go not forth, then, seeking 
the martyr's crown ! Wait till you are called. God 
knoweth, and he alone, whom he would have to glorify 
him by that death which is so much more to be coveted 
than life. Leave all in the hand of Providence. You 
that are not chosen, fear not that, though later, the 
ntes of heaven shall not be thrown open for prou. 
Many are the paths that lead to those gates. Besides, 
shall all rush upon certain death! Were all martyrs, 
^vhere then were the seed of the church! Thev who 
linra, and by their life consecrate to holiness and God, 
show that they are his, do no less for their Master and 
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his cause than do they who die for ihat caose. Ni^, *t& 
easier to die well than to live well. The cross which 
we bear through a long life of fiuthfol service^ is a 
heavier one than that which we bear as we go up our 
Calvary. Leave all, then, Christian men and women, iu 
the hands of God. Seek not death nor life. Shun not 
life nor death. Say each, * Here, Lord, is thy servant ; 
do with him as shall seem to thee good.' 

And now, Christians, how shall we receive the edict 
of Anrelian ! It silences our preachers, it closes our 
churches. What now is the duty of the Christians of 
Romef* 

Soon as this question was proposed by Probus, many 
voices from various parts of the room gave in their 
judgments. At first the opinions expressed differed on 
many points, but as the discussion was prolonged, the 
difference grew less and less, till unanimity seemed to 
be attained It was agreed at length, that it was right 
to conform to the edict so f&r as this : '* That they 
would not preach openly in the streets nor elsewhere. 
They would at first, and scrupulously, conform to the 
edict in its letter and spirit, until they had seen what 
could be done by appeals both td the emperor and 
the senate, but maintaining at the same time that if 
their appeals were vain, if their churches were not 
restored to them, with liberty to assemble in them as 
formwly, and for the same purposes, then tiiey would 
take the freedom that was not granted, and use it as 
before, and abide by the issue ; no power of man should 
close their mouths as ambassadors of God, as followers 
of Christ, and, through him, reformers of the world. 
They would speak, thev would preach and pray, though 
death were the immediate reward." 

In thia determination I heartily agreed, as both 
moderate and yet firm ; as showing respect for the 
powera that are over us, and at the same time assert« 
ing our own rights, and declaring our purpose to stand 
by th«m. But so thought not afi. For no sooner was 
^ Tiinion of the assembly declared, than Maber broke 
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"IhftYe heard,** said he, "the judgment ivhieh has 
been pronounced. But I like it not : I ag»ee not to it. 
Shall the minister of Chrifit, the ambassador of God, a 
messenger fix)m Heaven to earth, hold his peaoe at the 
behest of a man, thoush. he be an emperor, or of ten 
thousand men, were aU emperors t Not though every 
Christian in Rome subscribed to this judgment—not 
though every Christian in tiie world assented to it— ^ 
would I. Is Christ to receive laws of Aureliant Is 
the cause of God and truth to be postponed to that of 
the empire^ and posterity to die of hunger because 
we refuse to till the earth I We are God's spiritual 
husbandmen ; the heart of Rome is our field of kkbour ; 
it is already the eleventh hour ; the hist days are at 
hand I and shall we forbear our toil I— shall we with- 
draw our hand from the plough I — shall we cease to 
proelium tiie glad tidings of salvation, because the doors 
of our churches are closed I Not so, Christians, by the 
the blessing of God, shall it be with me. WhUe the 
streets of Home and her door-stones #ill serve me for 
church and pulpit, and while my t(mgue is left un- 
Wrenched from my mouth, will I not cease to declare 
Jesu» Christ and him crucified ! Think you Aurelian 
will abate his wrath, or change his purposes of death, 
for all your humble sueing! — ^that cringinff and fawn- 
ing will turn aside the messengers of death t Believe 
it not. Ye know not Aurelian. More would you gain 
with him, did the faith of the peace-loving Jesus a&ow 
it, if ye went forth in battle array, and disputed this 
great question in the streets of Rome sword in hand ! 
More would ye eain now, if ye sent a word of defiance, 
denying his right to interpose between Grod and his 
people, between Christ and his church, and daring him 
to do his worst, than by this tame surrender of your 
rights, this almost base denial of your Master. No 
sooner shall to-morrow's sun have risen, tiian on the 
very steps of the Capitol will I preach Christ, and hurl 
tiie damnation of God np<Hi tms bloody emperor and 
his bloody people." 
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<* Oh, Macer ! Maeer ! cease, cease !" crietl a w6man*a 
voice from the crowd. " You know not what you sajr ! 
Already have your harsh words put new bitterness 
into Aurelian's heart. Forbear, as you love Christ 
and us." 

<< Woman/' replied Macer, ^'for such your voice 
declares you to be, I do love both Christ and you ; and 
it is because I love you that I aim to set aside this 
fiuthless judgment of the Roman Christians. But when 
I say I love you, and the believers in Rome, I mean 
your souls, not your bodies. I love not your safety, nor 
your peace, nor your outward comforts ; your houses, 
nor your wealth, nor your children, nor your lives, nor 
any thing that is yours, which the eye can see or the 
hands handle. I love your souls, and besides them 
notiiing. And while it is them I love, and for them am 
bound in the spirit as a minister of Christ, I may not 
hold my peace, nor hide myself, for that there is a lion 
in the path. As a soldier of the cross, I will never flee. 
Though at the last day I hear no other word of praise 
from Him the Judge — and no other shall I hear, for 
my Pagan sins weigh me down — down — ^help. Lord;! 
or I perish !*'«- A&cer's voice here took the tone of 
deepest agony ; he seemed for a time wholly lost, stand- 
ing still, with outstretched arms and uplifted eye. After 
a long pause, he suddenly resumed : <^ What did I say 1 
It was this : though I hear no other word of praise 
from my Judge as I stand at his judgment-seat, I trust 
I shall hear this, that I did not flee nor hide myself 
that I was no coward, but a bold and fearless soldier of 
the cross, ready at any time and at all times to suffer 
for the souls of my brethren." 

« Think not, Macer," said Probus, ^ that we shrink af 
the prospect of danger. But we would be not only bold 
and unshrinking, but wise and prudent. There is more 
than one virtue goes to make the Christian man. We 
think it right and wise first to appeal to the emperor^f 
love of justice. We think it mi^ht redound greatly 
to our advantage if we could obtain a public hearing 
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before AureUan, so that from one of our- own side ho 
. might hear the truth in Christ, and then judge whether 
to believe so was hurtful to the state, or deserving of 
torture and death/' 

** As well, Probus," replied Macer, ** might you preach 
, the faith of Christ in the ear of the adder^->to the very 
stones of the highways ! Aurelian turn from a settled 
purpose! — ha! ha! — you have not served, Probus, 
under him in Gaul and Asia, as others have. Never 
did the arguments of his legions, and his great o£Scers 
on the other side, serve but to intrench him the more 
impregnably on his own. He knows not what the word 
change means. But were this possible, and of good 
hope, it shows not that plain and straight path to which 
my spirit points, and which, therefore, I must travel. 
Is it right to hearken to man rather than God t That 
to me is the only question. Shall Aurelian silence the 
ambassador of God and Christ t Shall man wrestle and 
dispute it with the Almighty! To me. Christians, it 
would be a crime of deeper dye than the errors of my 
^P'agan youth, did I chain my tongue, were it but for an 
l^our, at the command of Aurelian. I have a light 
.within, and it is that I must obey. I reason not — I 
1 weigh not probabilities — I balance not argument 
against argument : I feel ! — and that I take to be the 
instinct of God, the inspiration of his holy Spirit ; and 
aa I feel, so am I bound to act." 
. It was felt to be useless to reason with this impetuous 
and self-willed man. He must be left to work out his 
own path through the surrounding perils, and bear 
whatever evil his violent rashness might draw upon his 
head. Yet his are those extreme and violent opinions 
and feelings which are so apt to carry away the multi- 
tude, and it was easy to see that a large proportion of 
i(he assembly went with him. Another occasion was 
^ven for their expression. 

. When it had been determined that the edicts should 
ie observed so far as to refrain from all public preach- 
ing and ftU assembling together, till the emperor hM 
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^^ J, 0^ it then became a qaestien in 

heea ^ *^^empeT<xr ahould be approached, and 

i52 "^'^"^hSsJf o^ *fa® whole body. And no sooner 

kf f^^""^ '^e^B^f ^^^ ^® ^^^^ ^^^^ which had fizBt 

^^^haM^*'^^ ftg&inst Probua was again heard 

hroog^^f^'z^ I Jiaye since learned, of a friend of Feli& 

*°^r^'?b0 '^^ determined/' said the voice, ^ that we 

*^'to the clemency of the emperor in order to 

'^^Tfrom our heads tiie evil that seems to be more 

^u ibre»!t^^9 ^^^ ^^ ^ ^<"^® ^y some one who, in 

i/fiiitJi, may fitly represent the ereat body of Christ's 

£noir«rs. Whether the emperor uiall feel well inclined 

^%rda us or not, will it not greatly depend upon the 

-g^mxier in which the truth in Christ shall be set forth, 

^d whether, by means of the principles and doctrines 

^t shall be shown to belong to it and constitute it, 

jt sliall be judged by him to be of hurtful or bene* 

gcial tendency I Now, it is well known to all how va* 

liously Christ is received and interpreted in Rome. 

jU received by some, his gospel is one thing; as 

received bv others, it is another and quite a different 

thing. Who can doubt that our prospect of a favonp- 

ftble hearing with Aurelian will be an encouraging one, 

in the proportion that he shall perceive our opinions to 

i^ee with those which have already been advanced in 

the schools of philosophy, especially in that of the 

^vine PUto t This agreement and almost identity has, 

ever evince the time of Justin, been pointed out and 

le^medly defended. They who perceive this agree- 

tntat, and rest in it as their faith, now constitute Uie 

grcatc^r part of the Christian world. Let him, then, 

who b to bespeak for us the emperor's good-will be, am- 

in good aooth he ought to be, of these opinions. As to 

the dpcUration that has been made that one is as much 

a Cbi idtian as another, whatever the difference of faith 

toftj \)o, I cannot receive it ; and he who made the 

deckration I doubt would scarce abide by it, since, as 

1 l^rit, he is a worshipper and follower of that faiWi 
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lieaited interloper Novatian. The Paritaps least of all 
ftV8 apt to regard with favour those who hold not with 
ti^m. Let Felix, then, who, if any now living in Rome^ 
aiay stand forward as a specimen of what Christ's 
ire%ion is in both its doctrine and its life — let FeU]( 
pteM our cause with Aurelian." 

The same differenoe of feeling and opinion manifested 
itself as before. Many voices immediately cried out, 
^ Yes, yes, Feliz.^et Felix speak for us T' while othen^ 
from every part of the room, were heard shouting out| 
^ Probtts, Probus — ^let Probus be our advocate 1" 

At length the confusion subsided, as a single voice 
made itadf heard above the others, and cau^t their 
attention. 

<' If Felix, Cbriatians, as has just been afi^med, 
represents the opinions which are now most popular 
in the Christian world, at least .here in Rome, Probus 

repiresents those which are more ancient" He was 

instantly interrupted. 

<^£(ow long ago," cried another, *^ lived Paul of 
Siamosatal*' 

^ When died the heretio Sabelliusl" added still 
another. 

<<0r Praxeasf said a third; or <<Theodotus1 or 
Artemont" 

^'These,'^ replied the first, soon as he could find 
room for utterance — ^^ these are, indeed, not of the 
aarliest age, but they from whom they learned their, 
faith are S that age, namely the apostles and the groat 
Master of aU." 

'^Heremr," cried out one who had spoken before, 
'^alwavs dates from the oldest: it never has leas age 
or authority than that of Christ." 

« Christians 1 Christians 1"— Macer's stentorian voice 
was now heard towering above the tumult— << What is it 
ye would have I What are these distinctions about 
which ye dispute 1 What have they to do with the 
matter now in handl How would one doctrine or the 
othei^ in such matters, weigh with Aurelian more 
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than straws or feathers ? But if tliese are stark naiigbl^ 
and less than naught, there are other queatioin {mof- 
tinent to the time, nay, which the time foreeft upon ni, 
and about which we should be well agreed. A new $igp 
of persecution has arisen, and the church is about lb 
be sifted, and the wheat separated from the ehaff-4l|p 
first to be gathered into the gamers of God, the laafr to 
be burned up in fire nnqueachable. Now is it to be 
preyed who are Christ's and who are no^«-who wiil 
follow him, bearing their cross, to some new Calvasy, 
and who, saving their lives, shall yet lose them. Who 
knows not the evil that in the time of Decius, yes, and 
before and since too, fell upon the church from the so 
easy reception and restoration of those who in an hour 
of weakness and fear denied their Master and his fiiith, 
and bowed the knee to the gods of Rome I Here is the 
danger against which we are to euard; from this 
quarter — not from any other of vain jargon concerning 
natures, essences, and modes of being — are we to look 
for those fatal inroads to be made upon the purity ef 
the gospel, that cannot but draw along with them eop- 
ruption and ruin. Of what stuff will the church tiieto 
be made, when they who are its ministers, deacons, and 
bishops, shall be such as, when danger showed itsetf, 
relapsed into idolatry, and soon as the clouds btA 
drifted by, and the winds blew soft, came forth agidn 
into the calm sunshine, renounced their idolatry, aiWl 
again professing Christ, were received to the arms df 
the church, and even to the conmiunion <ji the bod^ 
and blood of our Lord! Christians, the great Nevstiaft 
is he to whom we owe what purity the church y«t 

retains, and it is an allegiance to him" ■ s 

^'The ereat NovatianI" exdaimed a priest of the 
Roman church — ^ great only in his infamv I HimMlf 
an apostate once, he sought afterwards, having beeiA 
received himself back again to the church upon hife 
repentance, to bury his shame under a show of teal 
against such as were j^ilty of the same offence. His 
pwn weakness or sin, instead of teadiing hun eompM^ 
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4aim, mrveA but to harden his heart Is this the man 
to whose pii&eipleB we are to pledge ourselves I Were 
bis p^e^les soimd in themselves, we could hardly 
take them from such a source. But they are false. 
•~^hey -are in the face of the spirit and letter of the 
gospel. ' What is the character of ^e religion of Christ, 
tf it be not mercy I Yet this great Novatian, to those 
iwfao like Peter have fallen — Peter whom his roaster 
tzeceived and forgave-^enies all mercy ; and for one 
offence, however penitence may wring the soul, cuts 
them off for ever, like a rotten branch, from the body 
ttf . Christ I Is this the teacher whose follower should 
appeal for ns to the Roman emperor!" 

'^I seek not," Macer began to say, ^^to defend the 
Bishop of Rome? ...^ 

'^ Bishop I" cried the other, ^^bishop !^-who ever heard 
that Novatian was Bishop of Rome! But who has not 
heard that that wicked and ambitious man, through 
envy of Cornelius, and resolved to supplant him, caused 
himself to be ordained bishop by a few of that order, 
weak and corrupt men, whom he bribed to Uie bad 
.work, but who, corrupt, as they were, and bribed as 
they were, it was first needful to make drunk, before 
Qopecience would allow them by such act eternally to 
idiflg^iee themselves and the churdi.'' < 

'< Liesimd sUnders all T' cried Macer and others with 
hlm» in (he same breath, and with their utmost voice. 
At we s^oie time, many were heard to name Macer as 
one'* who would best assert and defend the Christian 
9aUfl6 before Aurelian. But these were soon overborne 
Mid silenoed by the greater number of those who now 
again called upon Probus to fill that office, 
r Probus. seenied not sorry that, his name being thus 
tuoittllttously called out, he had it in hispoiver to speak 
U> the assembly. Making i^ sign accordingly that he 
Mmiid be heard, he said, 

. '' That he coveted not the honourable office of appeal- 
ing for them to the Emperor of Rome. It would con- 
ftr more happiness a thousand-fold, Christians, if I could 
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jk^t jf I migfat even conyert a Boman emperor. 

^^^g^ is lhi% at snch an hour — of confusion and 

y r ^ «A<«^ if eYer.onr hearts should be drawn closer 

i^lfi|L|L |]r thifl exposore to a common caUunity ! Why 

JSJ5S when at hbme, or moying abroad in the boa- 

** T^jft^ your conversation so well becomes your 

**|^ imj faiui, drawing upon you even the commenda- 

S^of joor Pagan foes, but you no sooner asBomble to- 

iSLai as now, than division and quarrel ensue, in sudi 

^gg^je as among our heathen opponents is never or 

jg^Iy seen! Why is it that, when you are so ready, 

Christians, to die for Girist, you will not live at peaee 

1^ him I Honour you not him more by showing that ;^ou 

gre of his spirit — ^that for his name's sake you are wiU- 

jQf to bear patiently whatever reproach may be hiid 

open you, than you do even by suffering and dying for 

li^ I— for which is the harder service, to lay down a life, 

often so hard beset by sorrow and pain, and thereupon 

enter tiirough heaven's gates into the immediate and 

eternal glory of Gtod, or to live on many and weary days 

of patient doing and bearing, toiling without ceasing-^ 

oftentimes trampled upon, cast out as an offence — de- 

gpiaedr—Boomed ; and with the first teachers, a spectacle 

oFmisery and compassion to angels and to ment Be 

not so'ready, then, to take upon you the lighter burden 

and the easier yoke, while you shrink from the heavier 

one» but for that reason the more honourable. Let all 

who are here but ahow their love of Christ as perfectly 

ia their tempers, as they would to-morrow, 'i^ere they 

ivimmoned to the trial, by meeting without a murmur 

«r a groan the rods and tiie axe of the executioner, and 

a day of a new and better glory will have risen upon 

Ihe ehuroh. The questions you have aeitated are not 

fttr this hour and place. What now does it signiAr 

wlmther one be a follower of Paul, of Origen, of Sabel- 

IKm> or Novatian, when we are each and all so shortly 

lo be called upon to oonfoss our allegiance to neither of 

th«e» but toagreftter, even Jeeusy the Master andHead 
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of US alU And wliat kas our proferenoe for some of 
the doctrines of either of these to do with our higher 
love of Christ and his truth! By such preference is 
our superior and sui>reme reeird for Jesus and his 
word vitiated or invalidated 1 Nay, what is it we then 
do, when we embrace the peculiar doctrine of some great 
or good man who has gone before, but embrace that 
which, in a peculiar sense, we regard as the doctrine 
of Christ I We receive the peculiar doctrine of Paul, or 
Justin, or Origen, not because it is theirs, but because we 
think they have siiown it to be eminently the doctrine of 
Christ, In binding upon us, then, the dogmas of any 
teacher, we ought not to be treated other than as those^ 
who, in doing so, are seeking to do the highest honouri 
not to such teacher, but to Christ. I am charged as a 
disciple of the Bishop of Antioch, and the honoured 
Felix as a disciple of Plato. If I honour Paul, Chris- 
tians, for any of his truth, it is because I deem him to 
have discerned clearly the truth as it is in Jesus. My 
faith is not in him, but in Jesus. And if Felix honour 
Plato or Plotinus, it is but because in them he be- 
holds some clearer unfolding — clearer than elsewhere 
—of the truth in Christ. Are not we, then, and all 
who do the same thing, to be esteemed as those who 
honour Christy not deny or forsake him I And as we 
all hold in especial reverence some one or another of 
a former age, through whom, as a second master, we 
receive the doctrines of the gospel, ousht we not blU te 
love and honour one another, seeing wat in the same 
way we all love and honour Christ I Let love. Chris- 
tians, mutual honour and love, be the badse of our dis- 
cipleship, as it was in the first age of the church. Soon, 
very soon, will you be called to bear testimony to the 
clause you have espoused, and perhaps seal it with your 
blood. Be not less ready to show your love to those 
around you, by the promptness with which you lend 
your sympathy, or counsel, or aid, as this new flood of 
adversitv flows in upon them. But why do I exhort 
you I The thousand acts of kindness, of charity, of 
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brotherly love, which flow ontwards from you in a 
perpetual stream toward heathen not less tb^a Chri*- 
tian, and have drawn upon you the admiration eve/A of 
the Pagan world, is sufficient assurance that your hearts 
will not be cold when the necessities of this heavier 
time shall lay upon you their cUims. It is onlv in the 
public assembly, and in the ardour of debate, that lor^ 
seems cold and dead. Forget, then, now and to-mop* 
TOW, that you are followers of any other than Ghriak 
Forget that you call yourselves after one teacher or 
another, and remember only that you are brethren, 
members of one family, of the same household of faith, 
owning one Master, worshipping one and the same God 
and ^ther of us all. And now. Christians, if yoo 
would rather that Felix should defend you before Au- 
relian, I would also. There is none among us who 
loves Christ more or better than he, or would more 
readily lay down his life for his sake." 

Felix, however, joined with all the others^ for all now 
seemed of one opinion, in desiring that Probus should 
appear for the Christians before the emperor; whieh' 
he then consented to do. Harmony was once mor^ 
restored. The differences of opinion which separated 
them seemed to be forgotten, and they mingled ad> 
friends and fellow-labourers in the great cause of tru^ 
They who had been harshest in the debate— which wa^ 
at much greater length, and conducted with much more 
vehemence than as I have described it»were among 
the most forward to meet with urbanity those who wire 
in faith the most distantly removed from them. A long' 
and friendly interview then took place, in which eaci 
communed with each, and by words of faitii or affection/ 
helped to supply the strength which all needed tat'4At€( 
approaching conflict. One saw no longer and heard wn^ 
longer the enthusiastic diq[>utant, more bent upon vic- 
tory than truth, and heedless of the wounds he gave to^ 
the heart, provided he convinced the head or silenoed' 
the tongue ; but instead, those who now appeared ■<! 
other than a company of neighbours and friends, ea^ 
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[in the promotion of some common object of over- 
whelming interest. 

' > When in this manner^ and for a considerable space 
of time, a fit oifering had been laid upon the altar of 
iove, the whole assembly again joined together in acts 
of prayer, and again lifted up their voices in songs of 
praise. This duty being performed, we separated and 
sought tho streets. The storm which had begun in 
violence had increased, and it was with difficulty that, 
beset by darkness, wind, and rain, I succeeded Avithout 
injury in finding my way to the Coelian. 

Julia was waiting for me with anxious impatience. 

After rehiting to her the events of the evening^ she 
said, 

<< How strange, Lucius, the conduct of such men at 
such a time ! How could Christians, with the ChriS' 
tian's faith in their hearts, so lose the possession of 
themselves, and so violate all that they profess as fol- 
leweris of Jesus ! I confess, if this be the maimer in 
which Christianity is intended to operate upon the 
character, I am as yet wholly ignorant of it, and desire 
ever to remain so. But it is not possible that they are 
i^ght. Nay, they seem in some sort to have acknow- 
ledged themselves to have been in the wrong, by the 
last acts of the meeting. This brings to my mind what 
Paul has often told me of the Christians, of the same 
kind, at which I was then amazed, but had forgotten. 
I do not comprehend it. I have read and studied the 
cbaracter and the teachings of Jesus, and it seems to 
me I have arrived at some true understanding — for 
silrely there is little difficulty in doing so!— of what he 
himself was, and of what he wished his followers to be. 
Would he have recognised his likeness in those of whom 
you Jiave now told me ? " 

** Yet," I replied, "there was more of it there in those 
iMvy persons than at first we misht be inclined to think; 
dkid in the great multitude of those who were present^ 
it nay have been all there, and was in most, I cannot 
doubt. We ought not to judge of this community by the 
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leaders of the several divisions which compose it. They 
are by no means just specimens, from which to infer the 
character of all. They are bnt too often restless, ambi- 
tions, selfish men, seeking their own aggrandisement 
and their party's, rather than the glory of Christ and 
his truth. I can conceive of a reception of Christian 
precept and of the Christian spirit bemg but little more 
perfect and complete than I have found it among the 
humbler sort of the Christians of Rome. Amon^ them 
there is to be seen nothing of the temper of violence 
and bigotry that was visible this evening in the language 
of so man^. They for the most part pUce the religion 
of Jesus m holy living, in love of one another, and 
patient waiting for the kingdom of Grod. And their lives 
are seen to accord with these great principles of action. 
Even for their leaders, who are in so many points so 
different from them, this may be said in expl^iation and 
excuse — ^that from studying the record more than the 
common people, they came to consider more narrowly 
in what the religion of Jesus consists, and arriving, after 
much labour, at what they believe in their hearts to be 
the precise truth — ^truth the most vital of any to the 
power and success of the gospel — this engrosses all their ' 
affections, and prompts lul their labour and zeal ; in the 
dissemination of this do they alone behold the duBsemi- 
nation of Christianity itself; this being denied or rejected, 
the gospel itself is. With such notions as fundamental 
principles of action, it is easy to see with what sincere 
and virtuous indignation they would be filled towards 
such as should set at naught and oppose that which they 
cherish as the very central glory and peculiarity A 
Christianity. These things being so, I can pity and 
forgive a great deal of what appears and is so opposite 
to the true Christian temper, on account of its origin 
and cause— especially as these very persons, who are 
so impetuous, and truculent almost, as partisans and 
advocates, are as private Christians examples perhaps 
of extraordinary virtue. We certainly know this to oe 
the case with Macer. An apostle was never more con- 
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ioientioiu or more pore. Yet would he, had he power 
equal to his will, dnve from the chureh all who bowed 
not the knee to his idol Novatian." 
. '< But how/' aaked* Julia, << would that agree with the 
offence he justly took at those who quarrelled with Pro« 
bus and Felix on account of their doctrine T' 

*< There certainly would be in such conduct no agree- 
ment or consistency. It only shows how easy it is to 
see a fault in another, to which we are stone-blind in 
ourselyes. In the faith or errors of Probus and Felix 
he thought there was nothing that should injure their 
Christian name, or unfit them for any office. Yet in 
the same breath he condemned as almost the worst 
enemies of Christ such as refused honour and ad' 
herence to the severe and inhuman code of his master, 
Novatian." 

<< But how far removed, Lucius, is all this from the 
spirit of the religion of Jesus ! Allowing all the force 
of the apologies you may offer, is it not a singular state 
for the minds and tempers of those to have arrived at, 
who profess before the world to have formed themselves 
after the doctrine, and what is more, after the character 
of Christ! I cannot understand the process by which 
it has been done, nor how it is that, without bringing 
upon themselves public shame and reproach, such men 
can stand forth and proclaim themselves not only Chris* 
tians, but Christian leaders and ministers/' 

^ I can understand it, I confess, quite as little. But I 
cannot doubt that as Christianity outgrows its infancy, 
especially when the great body of those who profess it 
shall have been formed by it from their youth, and shall 
not be composed as now of those who have been brought 
over from the opposite and uncongenial regions of 
Paganism, with much of their former character still 
adhering to them, Christians will then be what they 
ouj^ht to be who make the life and character of Jesus 
their standard. Nothing is learned so slowly by man* 
kind as those lessons which enforce mutual love and 
respect, in which the gospels so abound. We must 
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allow not onl^ years, but htindreds of yean, itnr these 
lesaons to be imprinted upon the general heurt of nm, 
and to be seen in all their diaracter and anteMomfte. 
But when a few hundred years shall have elapsed-— and 
that is a long allowance for this education to be pir» 
fected in-^I can conceive that the times of the primil^re 
peace and love shall be more than restoredy and that 
such reproaches as to-night were heard lavished upon 
one and another will be deemed as little compatible with 
a Christian profession as would be violence and war. 
All violence, and wron|^ must cease as tbos religion is 
received, and the ancient superstitions and idolatries 
die out." 

^ What a privilege to be bom and live," said Joliay 
** in those fast approaching years when Christianity dudl 
alone be received as the religion of this large empire ; 
when Paganism shall have become extinct in Ronie, 
and all our people shall be actuated by the same ereat 
principles of faith and virtue that governed both Christ 
and his apostles ! A few centuries will witness more 
and better than we now dream of." 

So we pleased ourselves with visions of future peace 
and happiness which Christianity was to convert to 
reality. To me they are no more mere visions, but as 
much realities to be experienced, as the future towering 
oak is, when I look upon an acorn planted, or as the 
future man is, when I look upon a little child. If Chris- 
tianity grows at all, it must grow in such a direction. 
If it do not, it will not be Christianity that grows, but 
somethiuj^ else that shall have assumed its name and 
usurped its place. The extension of Christianity is the 
extension and multiplication as it were of that which 
constituted Christ himself— it is the convenion of men 
into his image, or else it is nothing. Then, when tiiis 
shall be done; what a paradise of peace, and holiness, 
and love, will not the earth be ! Surely, to be used as 
an instrument in accomplishing such result, one may 
well regard as an honour and privilege, and be ready 
to bear and suffer muoh| if need be, in fulfilling the greAt 
office. 
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< 1 b<kpe I MIX not have wearied you by all this exact- 
ness* I steietly conform to your injunctions, so that you 
wa, oomplam only of yourself. 

./ We often wish that the time would allow us to escape 
^ you, that we might witness your labours and share 
them in die rebuilding and re-embellishing of the city. 
,Kome will neyer be a home to Julia.- Her affections are 
•all in Syria. I can even better conceive of Zenobia 
becoming a Roman than Julia. Farewell. 

Finding among the papers of Piso no letter giving 
any account of what took place immediately after the 
meeting of the Christians, which in his last letter he 
has so minutely described, I shall here supply as I may 
the deficiency, and I can do it at least with fidelity, 
since I was present at the scenes of which I shall 
speak. . 

. No one took a more lively interest in the condition 
and affairs of the Giristians than Zenobia ; and it is 
with sorrow that I find among the records of Piso no 
mention made of conversations had at Tibur while these 
events were transpiring, at which were present himself, 
and the Princess Julia, the queen, and more than once 
. Aurelian and Livia. While I cannot doubt that such 
/record was made, I have in vain searched for it among 
those documents which he has intrusted to me. 

It was by command of the queen that on the day fol» 
lowing that on which the Christians held their assembly 
at the baths, I went to Rome for the very purpose of 
learning whatever I could, both at the Gardens and 
abroad in the city, concerning the condition and pro- 
bable fate of the Christians, 3ie desiring more precise 
information than could be gathered from any of the 
usual sources of intelligence. 

. It was apparent to me, as I entered the city, and 
penetrated to its more crowded parts, that somewhat 
.unusual had taken place, or was about to happen. 
^Dhere were more than the common appearances of 
excitement among those whom I saw conversing an-' 
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geaticnlaUng at the corners of streets or the doors of 
the public baths. This idle and corrupt population 
seemed to have less than on other occasions to onploy 
their hands, and so gave their time and their conver- 
sation to one another, laying no restraint upon the 
quantity of either. It is an in&putable Uoi, that Rome 
exists to this day; for any one who will come into 
Ital^ may see it for himself, and he cannot reject the 
testunony of his eyes and ears. Bat how it exists from 
year to year, or from day to day, under such institu- 
tions, it would puzzle the wisest philosopher, I believe, 
to teU. Me, who am no philosopher, it puzzles as often 
as I reflect upon it I cannot leani the causes that 
hold together, in such apparent order and ocmtentment, 
60 idle and so corrupt a people. I have supposed it 
must be thesc^ but they seem not sufficient— the prse- 
torian camp without the walls, and the guard in league 
with them within, and the largesses and wnea pro- 
ceeding from the bounty of the emperor. These last, 
though they are the real sources of their corruption, 
and must end in the very destruction of the city and 
people, yet at present operate to keep them quiet and 
m order. So lon^ aa these bounties are dispensed, so 
lonff, such is our mnate love of idleness and pleasure, 
will the mass think it foolish to agitate any questions 
of right or religion, or any other, by whidb they might 
be forfeited. Were these suddenly suspended, all the 
power of the pnetorian cohorts I suppose could not 
keep peace in Rome. They were now, I found, occupied 
by the affairs of the Christians, and waiting impa- 
tiently for the orders which should next issue from the 
imperial will. The edicts, published two days before, 
gave them no employment nor promised much. They 
merely laid restraints upon the Christians, but gave no 
liberty of assault and injury to the Roman. 

<< That does not satisfy the people,*' said one to 
me, at the door of a shop, of whom I had made some 
inquu7 on the subject. << More was looked for from 
the emperor; for it is well known that he intends the 
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extremest meaanres, and most are of opinion that 
bidfore the day is out new edicts will be issued. Why 
he took the course he did of so uncommon moderation, 
'tis heavd to say. All the effect of it is to give the 
Christians opportunity to escape and hide themselves, 
so that by me time the severer orders against tiiem 
aore published, it will be impossible to carry them into 
execution." 

" Perhaps," I said, "it was, after all, his intention to 
give them a distant warning, that some might, if they 
saw fit to do so, escape." 

« I do not believe that," he replied ; « it will rather, 
I am of opinion, be found to have proceeded from the 
advice of Fronto and Varus, to give to the proceedings 
a greater appearance of moderation, which shows into 
the hands of what owls the emperor has suffered him- 
self to fall. Nobody ever expected moderation in Aure- 
lian, nor do any but a few as bad as themselves think 
these wretches deserve it. The only effect of it will bo 
to increase their swelling insolence and pride, thinking 
that Aurelian threatens but dares not execute. Before 
another day, I trust, new edicts wUl show that Aure- 
lian is himself. The life of Rome hangs upon th6 death 
of these." 

Saying which, with a savage scowl, which showed 
how gladly he would turn executioner or tormentor in 
such service, he turned and crossed the street. 

I then sought the pahuse of Piso. I was received in 
the library, where I found the lady Julia and Piso. 

They greeted me, as they ever did, rather as if I 
were a brotiber than but the servant of Zenobia. But 
whatever belongs to her, were it but so much as a slave 
of the lowest office, would they treat with affection at 
least, if n<rt with reverence. After answering their 
inquiries after the welfare of the queen and Faustula, 
I made mine concerning the condition of the city and 
the affairs of the Christians, saying, "that Zenobia was 
anxious to learn what ground there was, or whether any, 
to feel apprehension for the safety of that people V* 
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PiBO said, '<tbat now he did not doubt there yriiA 
mat ground for serious apprehension. It was belieredj 
by those who possessed the best means of xnteliigencei 
that new edicts, of a much severer character, would be 
issued before another day ; but that Zenobia need be 
under no concern either as to himself or Julia, since 
the emperor in conversation with him as mnch as 
assured him that whatever might befall others, no 
harm should come to them." 

He then gave me an account of what the Christians 
had done in their assembly, agreeing with what is now 
to be found in the preceding letter. 

I then asked whether he thought that the Christian 
Maoer would keep to the declaration he had made that 
he would to-day, the edicts notwithstanding, preach in 
the streets of Home 1 He replied that he did not doubt 
that he would, and that if I wished to know what some 
of the Christians were, and what the present temper of 
the people was towards them, I should do well to seek 
him and hear him. 

" Stand by him, good Nichomachus,'' said Julia, ^ if 
at any moment you find that you can be of service to 
him. I have often heretofore blamed him, but since 
this murder of Aurelia, and the horrors of the dedica- 
tion, I hold him warranted, and more, in any means he 
may use to rouse this guilty people. Perhaps it is only 
by the laceration of such remedies as he uses that the 
heart of Rome — hardened by ages of sin — can be made 
to feel. To the milder treatment of Probus, and others 
like him, it seems sometimes utterly insensible and dead. 
At least his sincerity, and his zeal and his courage, are 
worthy of all admiration." 

I assured her that I would befriend him if I coald 
do so with any prospect of advantage, but it was little 
that one could do against the fury of a Roman mob. I 
then asked Piso if he would not accompany niel but he 
replied that he had already heard Macer, and was 
besides necessarily detained at home by other cares. 

As there was no conjecturing in what part of the city 
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t|iis Christian preaeber would haran^e the x)eopl6, and 
neither the princess nor Piso could impart any certain 
information, I gave little more thought to it ; but as I 
left the palace on the Ckslian determined to seek the 
gardens <^ Sallost, where, if I should not see Aurelian, 
I might at least pass the earlier hours of the day in an 
agreeable retreat, I took the street which leads from 
the Coelian to the Capitol hill, as affording a pleasanter 
walk, if longer. On the way there I observed well the 
Bupds which were given, in the manner and conversation 
of those whom I met, or walked with, of the events 
which were near at hand. There is no better index 
of what a despotic ruler, and yet at the same time a 
people** despot will do, than the present will of the 
people. It was most apparent to me that the people 
were impatient for some quick and vigorous action, no 
matter now violent, against the Christians. Language 
the most cruel and ferocious met my ear. The mode- 
ration and tardiness. of the emperor— of him who had 
in everything else been noted for the rapidity of his 
movements — ^were frequent subjects of comphunt. ^ It 
is most strange,*' they said, "that AureUan should 
hesitate in this matter, in truth as if he wei*e afraid to 
move. Were it not for Fronto, it is thought that nothing 
would be done after all. But dus we may feel sure o^ 
tliat if the emperor once fairly begins the work of 
extermination, ne is not the man to stop half way. 
And there is not a friend of the ancient institutions of 
religion, but who says that its verv existence depends 
upon — not the partial obstruction of this sect — ^but upon 
its actual and total extermination. Who does not know 
that measures of opposition and resistance which go but 
part way, and then stop through a certain unwillingneas 
as it were to proceed to extremes, do but increase the 
evil they aim to suppress. Weeds that are but mown, 
come up afterwards but the more vigorously. Their 
very roots must be torn up and then burned." Such 
language was heard on all sides, uttered with utmost 
violence of voice and gesture. 
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I pftused, amonff other curioos and busy idlen, »i t)ie 
door of a smith's nnop, which, as I passed slowly by, pre- 
sented a striking view of a vast and aUnost boundless 
interior, blazing with innumerable fires, about which 
labourers half mtked — and seeming as if fire themselves, 
from the reflection from their steaming bodies of the 
red glare of ihe furnaces — stood in groups, some drawing 
forth the bars of heated metal and holding them, while 
others, wielding their cydopean hammers, made the 
anvils and the vast interior ring with the blows they 
gave. All around the outside of the shop, and in separate 
places within, stood the implements and machines of 
various kinds which were either made, or were in the 
process of being put together. Those whom I joined 
were just within the principal entrance^ looking upon a 
fabric of iron consisting of a complicated array of wheels 
and pulleys, to which the workmen were just in the act 
of adding the last pieces. The master of the place now 
approaching and standine with us, while he gave diverse 
orders to the men, I said to him, 

** What new device may this be ! The times labour 
with new contrivances by which to assist the labourer 
in his art, and cause iron to do what the arm has been 
accustomed to perform. But after observing this with 
care, I can make nothing of it.'' 

The master looked at me with a slighting expreaeion 
of countenance, as much as to say '^ You are a wise one ! 
You must just have emerged nom the mountains of 
Helvetia, or the forests of the Danube." But he did 
not content himself with looks. 

<< This, sir!" said he. « This, if you would know it, 
is a rack — a common instrument of torture^ used in 
all the- prisons of the empire— the use of which is to 
extract truth from one who is unwillinff to speak except 
compelled ; or, sometimes, when death is thought too 
slieht a punishment, to give it an edge with, just as salt 
and pepper are thrown into a fresh wound. Some crimes, 
you must know, were too softly dealt with, were a sharp 
axe the only instrument employed. Geesar I just bring 
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eome wires of a good thidmesB, and we wlU tiy this. 
Now shall you see precisely how it would iare with yoiUr 
own body, were you on this iron irame and Varus 
standing where I am. There — ^the body, you perceive^ 
is confined in this manner. You observe there can be 
BO escape and no motion. Now, at the word of the judge, 
this crank is turned. Do you see the effect upon uie 
wire I Imagine it yourbody, and you will have a lively 
idea of the instrument. Then, at another wink or word 
from Varus, these are turned, and you see that another 
part of the body — ^the legs or arms as it may be — ^is 
subjected to the same force as this wire, which, as the 
fellow keeps turning you see — strains, and straightens, 
and strains, till— crack 1 — there ! — ^that is what we call 
a rack. A most ingenious eontrivancey and of grea( 
use. This is going up within the hour to the hall of 
the prefect." 

" It seems," I remarked, ^ well contrived indeed for 
its object. And what," I asked, ^'are these which stand 
here ! Are they for the same or a similar purpose V* 

** Yes — these, sir, are different and yet the same. 
They are all for purposes of torture, but they vary 
Infinitely in the ingenuity with which they severally 
infiict pain and death. That is esteemed in Rome the 
most perfect instrument which, while it inflicts the most 
exquisite torments, shall at the same time not assail 
that which is a vital part, but, you observe, prolong li|e 
to the utmost. Some, of an old-fashioned structure, witha 
clumsy and bungling machinery — ^here are some sent to 
me as useless — lon^ before the truth could be extracted^ 
or much more pam inflicted than would accompany 
beheading, destroyed the life of the victim. Those 
which I build— and I build for the state— are not to be 
complained of in that way. Varus is curious enough, I 
can assure you, in such things. All these that you see 
here, of wlutever form or make, are for him and the 
hall of justice. They have been all refitted and repaired 
•—or else they are new." , _ , 

« How is it possible," I asked, " so many could be 
required in one place t" 
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. ** Sorely," said the master, ** yon mast just hafre dn^t 
down in Rome from Britain, or Scythia^ or the moon! 
Didst ever hear of a people called Galilean or Qiristian \ 
Perhaps the name is new to youf 

« No, I have heard it" 
' ^ Well, these are for them. As you seem new in the 
city and to our Roman ways, walk a little farther in and 
I will show you others, which are for the men and the 
boys, at sucn time as the slaughter of this pec^le ^all 
become general. For you must know — alwough it is 
not got widely abroad yet — ^that by and by the whole 
city is to be let loose upon them. That is the private 
plan of the emperor. Every good citizen, it will be 
expected, will do his share in the work till Rome shall 
be purged. Aurelian does nothing by halves. It is in 
view of such a state of things that I have prepared an 
immense armoury — if I may call it so — of every sort of 
cheap iron tool — I have the more costly also — to meet 
the great demand that will be made. Here they are I 
commend now my diligence, my patriotism,- and m^ 
foresight I Some of my craft will not engage in this 
work : but it exactly jumps with my humour. Any that 
you shall choose of these, sir, you shall have cheap, and 
they shall be sent to your lodgings." 

I expressed m^ gratitude, but declined the offer. 

After wandermg a little longer around the hase 
workshop, I took my leave of its humane master, still 
entreating me to purchase, and as I entered again ih% 
street, turned towards the CapitoL My limbs were 
'svmpathising with those wires throughooi the rest of 
the day. 

I had forgotten Macer, and almost my object in 
coming abroad, and was revolving various subjects in 
my mind, my body only being conscious of the shocks 
which now and then I received from persons meeting 
me or passing me, when I became conscious of a sudden 
rush along the street in the direction of the Gapito^ 
which was now but a furlong from where I was. I wa« 
at once awake. The people began to run, and I ran 
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itiih tHem hy instinct. At length it came into my mind 
to ask why we were running ! One near me replied^ 

^ Oh, it's only Macer the Christian, who, 'tis said, in 
spite of the edict, has just made for the steps of the 
Capitol, followed by a large crowd." 

On the instant I outstripped my companion, and 
turning quickly the comer where the street in which 
I was crossed the hill, I there beheld an immense 
multitude gathered around the steps of the Capitol, and 
the tall form of Macer just ascen<ung them. Resolved 
to be near him, I strugzled and forced my way into the 
mass, till I found myself so far advanced that I could 
both hear and be heard by him, if I should find occasion 
to speak, and see the expression of his countenance. 
It was to me, as he turned round toward the people, 
the most extraordinary countenance I ever beheld. It 
seemed as if once it had been fiercer than the fiercest 
beast of the forest, while through that was now to be 
discerned the deep traces of grief, and an expression 
which seemed to say, " I and the world have parted 
company. I dwell above." His two lives and lus two 
oharaeters were to be read at once in the strong and 
deep-sunk lines of a face that struck the beholder at 
once with awe, with admiration, and compassion. 

The crowd was restless and noisy ; heaving to and 
fro like the fiery mass of a boiling crater. A thousand 
exclamations and imprecations filled the air. I thought 
it doubtful whether the rage which seemed to fill a great 
proportion, of those around me would so much as permit 
him to open his mouth. It seemed rather as if he would 
at once be dragged from where he stood to the prefect's 
tribunal, or huned from the steps and sacrificed at once 
to the fury of the populace. But, as the cries of his 
savage enemies multiplied, the voices of another multi- 
tude were lifted up in his behalf, which were so numerous 
Mid loud that they had the effect of putting a restraint 
upon the others. It was evident that Macer could not 
be assailed without leading to a general combat. All this 
while Macer stood unmoved and calm as the columns 
of the Capitol itself— .waiting till the debate ahould b*- 
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ended and the ouestion decided — ^a question of life or 
death to him. Upon the column immediately on his 
right hand hung, emblazoned with gold, and beautiful 
with all the art of the chirogra^her, the eiuct of Aureliao. 
It was upon parchment, within a brazen frame. 

Soon as quiet was restored, so that any sinsle roioe 
oould be heard, one who was at the foot of the steps 
and near the preacher, cried out to hun, 

<* Well, old fellow, begin— thy time is short l" 

*' Young man," he replied, ^ I was once old in sin, 
for which Gk)d forgive me 1 — ^now I am old in the love 
of Christ, for which God be thanked !-~but in years 
I am but forty. As for time — I think only of ete]> 
nity r' 

^Make haste, Macer," cried another voice from the 
crowd ; *< Varus will soon be here." 

'^ I beUeve you," replied the soldier ; ^ but I am ready 
for him. I love life no longer than I can enjoy free 
speech. If I may not now and here speak out every 
thought of my heart and the whole truth in Christ, then 
would I rather die ; and whether I die in my own bed or 
upon the iron couch of Varus, matters little. Romans I" 
turning now and addressing the crowd, ^^the emperor 
in his edict tells me not to preach to you — ^not to preach 
Christ in Rome, neither within a church nor in the 
streets. Shall I obey him ! When Christ says, ' Go 
forth and preach the gospel to every creature,' shall 
X give ear to a Roman emperor who bids me hold my 
peace! Not so, not so, Romans. I love God too well, and 
Christ too well, and you too weU, to heed such bidding. 
I love Aurelian too, I have served long under him, and 
he was ever good to me. He was a good as well as a 
great general, and I loved him. I love him now, but 
not so well as these--^ot so well as you. And if I 
obeyed this edict, it would show that I love him better 
than you, and better than these, which would be false. 
If I obeyed this edict, I should never speak to vou again 
of this new religion, as you call it. I should leave yon 
all to perish in your sins, without any of thatknowledge. 
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AT £ait}i| or hope in Christ, which would save you from 
them, and form you after tiie image of Grod, 4nd after 
death carry yoii np to dwell with him and with just 
men for ever and ever. I should then, indeed, show that 
I hated you, which I can never do. I love jrou and Rome, 
I cannot tell how much — as much as a child ever loved 
a mother, or children one another. And therefore it is 
that no power on earth — nor ahove it, nor under it — 
save that of Grod, shall hinder me from declaring to you 
the doctrine which I think you need, nay, without which 
your souls will perish, and dwell for ever and ever not 
with God, but in fires eternal of the lowest hell. For 
what can your gods do for you ! what are they doing ! 
They lift you not up to themselves — ^they push you 
down rather to those fires. Christ, Romans, if you 
will receive him, will save you from them, and from 
those raging fires of sorrow and remorse which here on 
earth do constitute a hell hot as any that bums below. 
It is your sins which kindle those fires, and with which 
Christ wages war — not with vou. It is your sins against 
which I wage war here in tne streets of Rome. Only 
repent of your sins, Romans, and believe in Christ the 
3on of God, and oh, how glorious and happy were then 
tills great and glorious city ! I have told you before, 
and I tell you now, your vices are undermining the 
foundations of this great empire. There is no power to 
cure ihese but in Jesus Christ. And when I know this^ 
shall I cease to preach Christ to you because a man — 
a man like myself — ^forbids me I Would you not still 
prepare for a friend or a child the medicine that would 
save his life, though you were charged by xmother never 
80 imperionslv to forbear ! The gospel is the divine 
medicament that is to heal all your sicknesses, cure all 
your diseases, remove all your miseries, cleanse all your 
pollutions, correct all your errors, confirm within you 
all necessary truth. And when it is this healing draught 
lor which your souls cry aloud, for which they thirat 
even imto death, shall I, the messenger of God, sent in 
the name of his Son to bear to your lips the cup of 
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which if yon once drink you shall live for evier, iHihlield 
from vou that oup, or dash it to the eroand t Shall I, 
a mediator between God and man, fiUter in my Bpeedi, 
and my tongue hang palsied in my month, because 
AnrcUan speaks t What to me, Romans, is the ediot 
of a Roman emperor ! Down, down, accursed scrawF ! 
nor insult longer both God and man." 

And saying that» he reached forth his hand, and 
seizing the parchment, wrenched it from its brazea 
frame, and rending it to shreda^ strewed them abroad 
upon the air. 

It was done in the twinkling of an eye. At first, 
horror-struck at the audacity of the deed, and. while it 
was in the act of performing, the crowd stood still and 
mute, bereft as it were of ul power to inoYC or speak. 
But soon as the fragments of tiie parchment came float- 
ing lUong upon the air, their senses returned, and the 
most violent outcries, curses, and savage yells, rose from 
the assembled multitude, and at the same moment a 
movement was made to rush upon him, with the evident 
purpose to sacrifice him on the spot to the offended 
majesty of the empire. I supposed that their purpose 
would easily be accomplished, and that whatever I 
might attempt to do in his defence would be no more 
than a straw thrown in the face of a whirlwind. But 
here a new wonder revealed itself. For no sooner was 
it evident, from the ra^eand tumultuous tossings of the 
crowd, and their ferocious cries, that the last moments 
of Macer had arrived, than it was apparent that all in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the building on whose 
steps he stood were either Christians, or Romans who 
like myself were well disposed towards that people, and' 
would promptly join them in their defence of Macer. 
These, and they amounted to a larse and dense mass, at 
once, as those cries arose, sent forth others as shouts of 
defiance, and facing outwards, made it known that none 
could assail Macer but by first assaUing them. I could' 
not doubt that it was a preconcerted act by which the' 
Christian was thus surrounded by his friends— nbty aK 
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I aftenraids found, with his knowledge, but done at their 
pwn euggeation^Hao that, if difficulty dbould arise, they, 
by a show of sufficient power, might rescue Macer, 
vwhom all esteemed in spite of his errors, and also serve 
,by their presence to deter him from any act or the use 
of any language that should give needless offence to 
either the prefect or his friends. Their benevolent 
Resign was m part frustrated by the sudden, and as it 
seemed unpremeditated, movement of Blacer in tearing 
down the edict ; bat they still served as a protection 
against the immediate assaults of the excited and en- 
raged mob. 

< But their services were soon ended, by the interfer- 
ence of a power with which it was vain to contend. For 
when ihe populace had given over for a moment their 
design, awed by the formidable array of numbers about 
the person of Maoer, he again, having never moved 
from the mot where he had stood, stretched out his long 
arm, as if he would continue what he had scarceljr as 
yet begun, and to my surprise the people, notwith- 
standing what had occurred, seemed not indisposed to 
hear him. Butjustatthat moment— justasa deep silence 
had at length succeeded the late uproar — ^the distant 
sound, in uie direction of the prefect's, of a troop of 
horse in rapid movement over the pavements caught 
the ears of the people. No one doubted for a moment 
what it sisnified. 

** Your nour is come, Macer," cried a voice from the 
crowd. 

" It can never come too soon," answered the preacher, 
^ in the service of God. But remember, Roman citizens, 
what I have told you, that it is for you and for Rome 
that I incur the wrath of the wicked Varus, and may 
so soon at his hands meet the death of a Christian wit- 
ness." 

As Macer spoke, the Roman guard swept rapidly 
round a comer, and the multitude giving way in every 
4irection, left him alone upon the spot where he had 
Ijeen standing. Regardless of life and limb, the horse 
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dashed tlirougli the flying crowds, throwing down nUtny 
and trampling them under foot, till they reached the 
Christian, who, undismayed and fearless, maintained his 
poi^t. There was little ceremony in their treatment of 
him. He was seized by a band of the soldiers, his 
hands strongly bound behind him, and placed upon a 
horse, when, wheeling ronnd agab, the troop at full 
speed yanlshed down the same avenue by which they 
had come, bearing their victim, as we doubted not, to the- 
tribunal of Varus. 

Determmed to see all I could, and the last if it must 
be so, of this undaunted spirit, I hastened at my utmost 
speed in the wake of the flying troop. Little as I had 
heard or seen of this strange man, I had become as 
deeply concerned in his fate as any could have been who 
had known him more intimately, or believed both in 
him and with him. I know not what it was, unless it 
were the signatures of sincerity, of child-like sincerity 
and truth, stamped upon him, that so drew me toward 
him ; together with that expt-ession of profound sadness, 
or rather of inward grief, which, wherever we see it 
and in whomsoever, excites our curiosity and engages 
our sympathy. He was to me a man who deserved a 
better fate than I feared he would meet. He seemed 
like one who, under fortunate circumstances, might 
have been of the number of those great spirits whose 
iron will and gigantic force of character bear down be- 
fore them all opposition, and yoke nations to their car. 
Of fear he evidently had no comprehension whatever. 
The rustling of the autumn breeze in his gown alarmed 
him as much as did the clang of those horses' hoofs 
upon the pavements, though he so well knew it was the 
precursor of suffering and death. 

With all the Speed I could use, I hurried to the hall 
of the prefect. The crowds were pouring in as I 
reached it, among whom I also rushed along, and up 
the flights of steps, anxious only to obtain an entrance 
and a post of observation whence I could see and hear 
what should take place. Varus was not yet in his seat : 
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bat before it at some little distance stood Macer, his 
hands still bound, and a soldier of the palace on either 
side. 

I waited not long before Varus appeared at the tri- 
bunal, and foUowins him, and placed near him, Fronto, 
priest of the Temple of the Sun. ** Now, poor Chris- 
tian," I thought within myself, " if it go not hard with 
thee, it will not be for want pf those who wish thee ill. 
The very Satan of thy own faith was never worse than 
these." Fronto's cruel eyes were fixed upon him just as 
a hungry tiger's are upon the unconscious victim upon 
whom he is about to spring. Varus seemed as if he sat 
in his place to witness some holiday sport, drawing his 
box of perfume between his fingers, or daintily adjust- 
ing the folds of his gown. When a few preliminary for- 
malities were gone uirough, Varus said, addressing one 
of the officials of the place, ' 

** Whom have we here ?" 

" Noble prefect, Macer the Christian." 

** And why stands he at my tribunal I" continued 
Varus. 

" For a breach of the late edict of the emperor, by 
which the Christians were forbidden to preach either 
within their temples or abroad in the streets and 
squares." 

** Is that all!" asked the t>refect. 

" Not only," it was replied, ^ hath he preached abroad 
in the streets, but he hath cast signal contempt upon 
both the emperor and the empire, in that he hath but 
now torn down from its brazen frame the edict which 
he had first violated, and scattered it in fragments upon 
the streets." 

^* If these are so, doubtless he hath well earned his 
death. How is this, Galilean! dost thou confess these 
crimes, or shall I call in other witnesses of thy guilt !" 

** First," replied Macer, ** will it please the prefect to 
have these bonds removed ! For the sake of old fellow- 
ship let them be taken off, that while my tongue is free 
to speak, my hands may be free also. Else am I not 
a whole man." 
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^ Uftbind tliem," said the prefect ; " let lum Itave hi^ 
hvmoar. Yet shall we fit on other bracelets aaon that 
majr Bol sit so easy." 

* Be thai as it may," answered the Christian ; '^ in 
the meanwhile I would stand thus. I thank thee for the 
grace.** 

** Now, CSiriakiaiiy once more, if thou art ready— is it 
the truth that hath been witnessed!" 

* It is the truth," replied Biacer ; ''and I thank God 
that it Is so." 

* But knowest thou, CSiristian, that in saying that, 
thou bast condemned thyself to instant deaUi ! Was 
not death the expressed penalty for YioUtion of that 
lawp* 

•Truly it was," answered Biacer; **and what is 
death to mer 

* I sQi^pose death to be death," replied Varus. 
•Tbmin thou showest thyself to be in the same 

daricMSB as all the rest of this idohUrous city. Death 
to the CSiristian, prefect, is life ! Crush me by thy 
engines, and in Uie twinkling of an eve ismy soul dwel- 
ling viUi God, and looking £>wn with compassion upon 
thy stouT heart." 

<* TerUy, Fronto," said Yarns, <* these ChristiAns are 
an ing«aious people. What a wonderful £uicy is this 1 
But, Christian," tnminff to Maeer, ^'it were a pity, 
sorely, for thee to die. Thou hast a family, as I learn. 
Would not thy life be more to them than thy death V 

* Less," said the Christian, <* a thousand-fold ! Were 
it not a better vision to them of me crowned with a 
victor's wreath and sitting with Christ, than dwelling 
here in this new Sodom, and drinking in its pestilential 
air I The sight of me Uiere would be to them a spiing 
of comfort and a source of strength which here it can 
never be." 

** But," added the prefect, «'it is but right that thou 
shouldst for the present, if it may be, live here^ and take 
care of thy familv. They will want thee." 

^ God," replied Macer, " who feeds the birds of the 
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atr, and through all their wanderings over the earfch, 
trom clime to clime, still brings them back to the accus- 
tomed home, will watch oyer those whom I love, and 
bring them home^ Such, prefect, are the mercies of 
Rome toward us who belong to Christ, that they will 
not.be left long to bewail my loss." 

"Do thy family then hold with thee !" said Varus. 

<< Blessed be Gk)d, they do." 

** That is a pity," responded the prefect. 

<< Say not so, Varus ; 'tis a joy and a triumph to me 
in this hour, and to them, that they are Christ's." 

" Still," rejoined the prefect, *' I would willingly save 
thee, and make thee live : and there is one way in which 
it may be done, and thou mayest return in joy to thy 
family." 

" Let me then know it," said Macer. 

" Renounce Christ, Macer, and sacrifice ; and thy life 
is thine, and honour too." 

Macer's form seemed to dilate to more than its com- 
mon size, his countenance seemed bursting with expres- 
sion, as he said, 

" Renounce Christ ! save my life by renouncing 
Christ! How little. Varus, dost thou know what a 
Christian is 1 Not though I might sit in thy seat or 
Aurelian's, or on the throne of a new universe, would I 
deny my Saviour. To Christ, Varus, do I owe it that I 
am not now what I was when I dwelt in the caves of 
tile Flavian. To Christ do I owe it that I am not now 
what I was when in the ranks of Aurelian. To Christ 
do I owe it that my soul, once steeped in sin a^ thy robe 
in purple dye, is now by him cleansed, and, as I trust, 
thoroughly purged. To Christ do I owe it that once 
worshipping the dumb idols of Roman superstition, I ' 
now bow down to the only living and invisible God" — 
" Away with him to the tormentors !" came from a 
hundred voices — *' to Christ do I owe it, prefect, that 
my heart is not now as thine or his who sits beside thee, 
or as that of these, hungering and thirsting— never after 
ri^hteousnesa— but for the blood of the innocent, Shall 
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I, then, renonnod Christ, and wonhip thftt ancient 
adulterer, Jupiter gre a test and best f^ — llie hall here 
rang with the ferocious cries Of those who shouted— 

"Give hun over to us I**— ^ To the rack with hunr 
— ^ Tear out the toneue of the blaspheming Galilean !" 

'< Romans/' cried varusi rising from his chair, <<let 
not your zeal for the gods cause yon to vioUite the 
sanctity of this room of justice. Fear not but Varus, 
who as you well know is a lover of the gods, his country, 
and the city, will well defend their righti and honours 
agamst whoeyer shall assail them." 

He then turned to Maoer and said, 

'^ I should ill perform my duty to thee, Christian, did 
I spare any effort to bring thee to a better minck— iU 
should I perform it for Rome, did I not use all the 
means by the state intrusted to me to save her citizens 
from errors that, once taking root and growing up to 
their proper height, would soon orershadow, and by 
their poisonous neighbourhood kill that faith yenerable 
through a thousand years, and of all we now inherit 
from our ancestors of greatest and best, the fruitful and 
divine spring/' 

"There, Romans, spoke a Roman!" exclaimed 
Fronto. 

As Varus ended— at a sign and a word from him, 
what seemed the solid waU of the room in which we 
were, suddenly flew up upon its screaming pulleys, and 
revealed another apartment, black as ni^^ save here 
and there where a dull tonm shed lust Ught enough to 
show its great extent, and set in norrid array before 
us, engines of every kind for tormenting criminals, each 
attencud by its half-naked minister, ready at a moment's 
wamhiff to bind the victim and put in motion the 
infernal machinery. At this si^ht a sudden faintness 
overspread my limbs, and I would willingly have rushed 
from the hall — ^but it was then made impossible. And 
inunediately the yoice of the prefect was again heard : 

^ Again, Christian, with Rome's usual mercy, I freely 
offer to thee thy life, simply on the condition, easily 
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IdfiUed hy thee^ for it asks but one little word from 
thv lips, that thou do, for thy own sake and for the 
sake of Romd which thou sayest thou lovest, denounce 
Christ and thy faith.*' 

^ I have answered thee once, O prefect ; dost thou 
think so meanly of me aS to suppose that what biit now 
I affirmed I will now deny, and only for this show of 
iron toys and human demons set to play them! It is 
not of such stuff Aurelian*s men are made, much less 
the soldiers of the cross. For the love I hear to Rome 
and Christ, aiid even thee. Varus, I choose to die." 

<* Be aesured, Christian, I will not spare thee." 

** 1 ask it no^ prefect ; do thy worst— and the worst 
is but death, which is life.'* 

<* Pangs that shall keep thee hoUrs dying," cried the 
prefect-^*' thy body racked and rent — ^torn piecemeal 
one part from another — ^this is worse than death. 
Bethink Ihee welL Do not believe that Varus will 
relent.'* 

<< That were the last thmg to jfhid faith with one^who 
knows him as well as Macer does," replied the Christian. 

A flush of passion passed over the face of Varus. 
But he proceeded in the same even tone. 

<'Is thy election inade, Macer 1" 

** It is made." 

** Skives," cried the prefect, "away with him to the 
rack, and ply it well.'' 

** Yes," repeated Fronto. springing with eager haste 
from his seat, that he might lose nothing of what was 
to be seen or heard, <* away with him to the rack, and 
ply it well." 

Unmoved and unresisting, his &ce neither pale nor 
his limbs trembling, did Macer surrender himself into 
the hands of those horrid ministers of a cruel and 
bloody superstition, who then hastily approached him, 
and seizing him, dragged him toward their worse thaii 
hell. Accomplished m their art, for every day is it 
put to use, Macer was in a moment thrown down and 
lashed to the iron bars 3 when each demon, having com- 
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pleted the preparation, stood leaning upon his wheel for 
a last sign from the prefect. It was instantly given, 
and while the breath even of every being in the vast hall 
was suspended, through an intense interest in the seene^ 
the creaking of the engine as it began to turn, sounded 
upon the brain like thunder. Not a groan nor a sigh was 
heard from the sufferer. The engine turned till it seemed 
as if any body or substance laid upon it must have been 
wrenched asunder. Then it stopped. And the minutes 
counted to me like hours or ages ere the word was given, 
and the wheels, unrestrained, flew back again to their 
places. Macer was then unbound. He at first lay 
where he was thrown upon the pavement. But his life 
was yet strong within his iron frame. He rose upon 
his feet, and was again led to the presence of his judges. 
His eye had lost nothing of its wild fire, nor his air 
anything of its lofty independence. 

varus apain addressed him. 

<* Christuin, you have felt what there is in Roman 
justice: reject not again what Roman mercy again 
offers thee — ^life freely, and honour too^ if thou wilt 
return once more to the bosom of the fond mother who 
reared thee." 

" Yes,'* said Fronto, " thy mother who reared thee ! 
Die not with the. double guilt of apostacy and ingrati* 
tude upon thy soul." 

** Varus," said Macer, " art thou a fooJ, a very fool, 
to deem that thy word can weigh more with me than 
Christ! Make not thyself a laughing>stock to me and 
such Christians as may be here. The torments of thv 
importunity are worse to me than those of thy engines." 

'^ I wish thee well, Macer ; 'tis that which nuikes me 
thus a fool." 

" So, Varus, does Satan wish his victim well, to whom 
he offers his luscious baits. But what is it when the 
bait is swallowed, and hell is all that has been gained I 
What should I gain, but to live with thee, fool !" 

" Think, Macer, of thy wife and children." 

At those names, Macer bent hi9 hei^ and folded his 
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bands upon Iiis breast, and tears rolled down his cHeeks. 
Till then there had, as it seemed, been a blessed forget- 
fulness of all but himself and the scene before him. 
Yams, misinterpreting this his silence, and taking it 
for the first sign of repentance, hastily cried out, 

** There is the altar, Afacer. Slave ! hold to him the 
sacred libation — ^he will now pour it out." 

Instantly a slave held out to him a silver kdle filled 
with wine. 

Macer at the same instant struck it with his long arm, 
and sent it whirling to the ceiling. 

''Bind him again to the rack," cried the prefect^ 
lei^ing from his seat ; ^ and let him have it till the 
nerves break." 

Macer was again seized and stretched upon the iroii 
frame— this time upon another, of different construction 
and greater power. Again the infernal machine was 
worked by the ministering servants, and as it was wound 
up, inflicting all that it was capable of doing without 
absolutely destroying life, groans and screams of fierce 
agony broke firom the sufi^ring Christian. How long 
our ears were assailed by tliose terrific cries I cannot 
say. They presently died away, as I doubted not, only 
because Macer himself had expired under the torment. 
When they had wholly ceased, the engine was reversed 
and Macer agaui unbound. He fell lifeless upon the 
floor. Varus, who had sat the while conversing with 
Fronto, now said^ 

« Revive him, and return him hither." 

Water was then thrown upon him, and powerful 
drinks were forced down his throat. They produced 
in a little while their intended effect, and Macer pive 
signs of returning life. He presently gazed wildly 
round him, and came gradually to a consciousness of 
where and what he was. His limbs almost refused 
their office^ and he was supported and partly lifted to 
the presenoe of Varus. 

« Now, GalUean," cried Varus, « how Is it with thee V 

^' Better than with thee, I trust in God." 
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" Wilt ihou now sacrifice ?" 

"I am myself, Varus, this moment a sacrifice, well 
pleasing and acceptable to the God whom I worship and 
the Master whom I serve." 

•* Why, Vams," said Fronto, ** do we bear longer his 
insults and impieties I Let me strike him dead." And 
he moved his hand as if to grasp a concealed weapon 
with which to do it. 

<* Nay, nay— hold, Fronto 1 let naught be done in haste 
or passion, but all calmly and in order. Wc act for 
those who are present as well as for ourselves." 

A voice irom a dark extremity of the room cried out, 

" It is Macer, O prefect, who acts for us." 

The face of Macer brightened up, as if he had 
suddenly been encompassed by a leasm. of friends. It 
was the first token he had receive^, that so much as 
one heart in the whole assembly was beating with his. 
He looked instantly to the quarter whence the yoice 
came, and then, turning to the prefect, said, 

" Yes, Varus, I am now and here preaching to the 
people of Borne, though I speak never a word. 'Tis a 
sermon that will fall deeper into the heart tiian ten 
thousand spoken ones." 

The prefect commanded that he who had spoken 
should be brought before him. But upon the most 
diligent search he could not be found. 

" Christian," said Varus, ^< I have other pains in storey 
to which what thou hast as yet suffered is but as th? 
scratching of the lion's paw. It were better not to suffer 
them. They will leave no life in thee. Oixae Christ— 
'tis but a word— and live." 

Maeer bent hia piercing eye upon the prelSec^ but 
auswered not. 

** Corec Ciirist, and live." 

Mttcef was still silent. 

" Bring in, then," cried the prefeet, '^yonr pincers^ 
tnkesj &nd shells; and we will see what they may have 
virtue to bring forth." 

Tho black messengers of death hastened at the word 
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|rom thdir dark recesses, loaded with those new instni- 
ments of torture, and stood round the miserable man. 

^ Now, Macer/' said Varus once more, ** acknowledge 
Jiiplter greatest and best, and thou shalt live." 

Macer turned round to the people, and with his 
utmost voice cried out, 

** There 19, O Romans, bat one God ; ftnd the God of 
Christ is he 1" 

No sooner had he uttered those words thai^ Fronto 
exclaimed, 

^ Ah, ha I I have found thee, then I This is the 
Toice, thrice accursed! that came from the sacired 
Temple of the Sun ! This, Eom^ns, is the god whoso 
thunder turned you pale 1" 

'' Had it been my voice alone, priest, that was heard 
that day, I had been accursed indeed. I was but the 
humble instrument of hun I serve — driven by his spunt. 
It was the voice of God, not of me." 

" These,*' said Fronto, ^ are the Christian devices, by 
which they would lead blindfold into their snares you, 
Romans, and your children. May Christ ever employ 
in Rome a messenger cunning and skilful as this prating 
god, and Hellenism will have naught to fear." 

^< And," cried Macer, *' let vour priests be but like 
Fronto, and the eyes of the blmde9t driveller of you all 
will be unsealed. Ask Fronto into whose bag went the 
bull's heart, that on the day of dedication could not be 
found!" 

« Thou liest, Nazarene 1" 

** Ply him with your pincers," cried Varus ; and the 
cruel irons were plunged into his flesh. Yet he shrunk 
not, nor groaned; but his voice was again hei^rd in 
the midst of the torture — 

'* Ask him from whose robe can^e the old and withered 
heart, the sight of which so unmanned Aurelian." 

** Dash in his mouth," shrieked Fronto, '* and stop 
those lies blacker than hell." 

But Macer went on, while the irons tore him in every 
part. 
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giyen to the haraspices^ and to those who led the beasts 
up to the altar. Though I die, Romans, I have left 
the proof of all this in good hands. I stood the while^ 
where I saw it all." 

^ Thou liest, slave," cried the furious priest ; and 
at the same moment springing forward, ana seizing an 
instrument from the hands of one of the tormentors, he 
struck it into the shoulder of Macer, and the lacerated 
arm fell from the bleeding trunk. A piercing shriek 
confessed the inflicted agony. 

^ Away with him !" cried Varus — ^ away with him to 
the rack, and tear him joint from joint !" 

At the word he was borne bleeding away, but not 
insensible or speechless. All alone as he went, his 
voice was heard calling upon God and Christ, and 
exliorting the people to abjure their idolatries. 

He was soon stretched again upon the rack, which 
now quickly finished its work ; and the Christian Macer, 
after suffenngs which I knew not before that the human 
fi*ame could so long endure and live, died a martyr to 
the faith he had espoused ; the last words which were 
heard throughout the hall being these — 

« Jesus, I die for thee, and my death is sweet 1" 

When it was announced to the prefect that Macer 
was dead, he exclaimed, 

« Take the carcass of the Christian dog, and throw it 
upon the square of the Jews : there let the dogs devour 
it." 

Saying which, he rose from his seat, and, accompanied 
by Pronto, left by the same way he had before entered 
tbo hall of judgment. 

Soon as he had withdrawn from the apartment, the 
btise rabble that had filled it, and had glutted their 
savage souls upon the horrors of that scene, cried out 
tumiUtuously ror the body of the Christian, which when 
il was gladly delivered to them by those who had already 

'1 enough of it, they thrust hooks into it, and rushed 
dragging it toward the phice ordained for it by the 
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"iNiect As'tiiey canne forth into the streets, the mob 
dncrensed to an immense multitude of those who seemed 
possessed of the same spirit. And they had not together 
•proceeded lax, filling the air with their cries and uttering 
maledictions of eyery form against the unhappy Chris- 
tians, b^ore a new horror was proclaimed by that blood- 
thirsty crew. For one of them, suddenly springing up 
upon the biBise of one of the public statues, whence he 
could be heard by the greater part, cried out, 
■ <* To the house, of Macer ! — ^to the house of Macer ! " 

" Ay, ay," shouted another, " to the house of Macer, 
in the ruins behind the shop of Demetrius 1" 

^ To the house of Macer !'' arose then in one deafening 
shout from the whole throng; and filled with this new 
frenzy, maddened like.wild beasts at the prospect of fresh 
blood, they abandoned there where thie^ had dragged it 
the body of Macer, and put new speed into their feet in 
their haste to arrive at the place of the expected sport. I 
knew not then where the ruiiis were, or it was possible 
■that. I might haye got in advance of the mob, and given 
timely warning to the devoted family. Neither did I 
know any to whom to apply to discharge such a duty. 
My helplessness and weakness sat upon me like a night- 
mare. And while I inwardly mourned at this, I suffered 
myself to be borne along with the rushing crowd. Their 
merciless threats, their savage language, better becom- 
ing barbarians than a people like this living in the very 
centre of civilisation, fiQed me with an undefinable ter- 
ror. It seemed to me, that within reach of such a popu- 
lace, no people were secure of property or life. 
' '* The Christians,*' said one, '< have had their day, and 
it has been a long one — ^too long for Rome. Let its night 
BOW come," 

" Yes," said another, ^' we will all have a hand in 
bringing it on. Let every Roman do his share, and 
they may be easily rooted out." 
• "1 understand," said . another, ^Uhat it is agreed 
npo% that whatever the people attempt ^ter their own 
manner, as in what we are now about, they are not tr 
be intexfered with. We are to have free pasturage." 

T 
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** Who eonld soppose," said the first, '< it should be 
different! It is wdl known that formerly, though Hiere 
has be«i no edict to the purpose, the people have not 
only heen permitted, they have been expected, to do 
their part of the hnsiness without being asked or urged. 
I dare say if we can do up this family of— who is it!" 

<^ Maee]>— the Christian Macer." 

^ We shall receive the thanks of Aurelian, though 
they be not spoken, as heartily as Yams. That was a 
tough old fellow, though. They say he has senred many 
^ears under the emperor, and when he left the army was 
m a iair way to rise to the highest rank. Curses upon 
those who made a Christian of him 1 It Is they, not 
Varus, who have put him on the radc But see 1 are 
not those the ruins we seek! I hope so, for I have 
run fiur enough." 

^ Yes," replied his oompanicm ; ^ those are the old 
baths. Now for it P 

The crowd thereupon abandoning the streets^ poured 
itself like an advandng flood among the ruins, filling 
all the spaces, and mounting upon tSi the still standing 
fragments of walls and colmnns. It was not at aU 
evident where the house of the Christian was. It aU 
seemed a confusion of ruins and of dead wall. 

" Who can show us," cried out one who took upon 
himself the office of leader, ^ where the dwelling of 
Macer is!" 

^ I can," responded the slender voice of a little boy ; 
"for I have often been there before they became 
Christians." 

^^ Show us, then, my young urchin ; eome up hither. 
Now, lead the way, and we will follow." 

•* You need go no farther," replied the boy: ^ that 
is it." 

<<That! It is but a stone wall !" 

^ Still it is the house," replied the child; "but the 
door is of stone as well as the walls." 

At that the crowd began to beat upon the walls, and 
about to those who were within to oome forth. They 
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liad almost wearied thesiselves out, and were inclined 
to believe tliat the boy had given them a false direction, 
when> upon a sort of level roof above the' projecting 
mass which served as the dwelling, a female form 
suddenly appeared, and advancing to the edge-— not far 
above, yet beyond, the reach of the mob below — she 
beckoned to them with her hand, as if she would speak 
to them* 

The crowd, soon as their eyes caught this new object, 
ceased from their tumultuous cries, and prepared to hear 
what she who approached them thus might have to say. 
Some indeed immediat^y began to hurl missiles, but 
they were at once. checked by others, who insisted that 
she should have liberty to speak. And these wretches 
would have been more savage still than I believed them, 
if the fair girl who stood there pleading to them had not 
found some favour. Hers was a bright and sparkling 
countenance, that at once interested the beholder. 
Deep blushes spread over her face and bosom, while 
she stood waiting the pleasure of the heaving multitude 
before her. 

'* Ah ! ha !" cried one ; '^ who is she, but the dancing- 

§irl w^lia I — she is a dainty bit for us ! Who would have 
tiought that she was the daughter of a Christian!'' 
" I am sorry for her," cried another ; **she is too pretty 
to be torn in pieces. We must save her." 

^ Say on 1 sa^ on !" now cried one of the leaders of 
the crowd, as silence succeeded ; '* we will hear you." 



^' Whom do you seek for V* then asked iBIia, add 
him who had spoken. 

'* You know well enough, my pretty girl," replied the 
other. '' We seek the house and family of Macer the 
Christian. Is this it I — and are you of his household 1" 

'* This," she replied, " is ^e house of Macer, and I 
am his daughter. My mother with all her children are 
below. And now, why do you seek us thus!" 

" We seek," replied the savage, " not only you but 
your lives. AH you have to do is to unbar tius door 
and let us in." 
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Though ^lia could have supiposed that they werd 
come for nothine else, yet the brutal anuouncement of 
the terrible truth drove the colour from her cheeks, and 
caused her limbs to tremble. Yet did it not abate her 
courage, nor take its energy from her mind. 

'* G^od citizens and friends," siud she, " for I am sure 
I must have some friends among you, why should you 
do us such wrong! We are poor and humble people, 
and have never had the power, if the will had been ours, 
to injure you. Leave us in safety, and if you requi^B 
it, we will abandon our dwelling, and eveh bur native 
Rome — ^for we are all native Romans." 

^ That, my young mistress, will not serve our turn. 
Are you not, as you said, the family of the Christian 
Macerf 

** Yes, we are." 

^ Well," answered the hard-hearted wretch, ^ that is 
the reason we seek after you, and mean to have you." 

^ But," replied the girl, *< there must be many among 
you who would not willingly harm either Macer or 
anything that is his. Macer is not only a Christian, 
Romans, but he is a good warm-hearted patriot as ever 
was bom within the compass of these walls. Brutus 
himself never loved freedom nor hated tyrants more 
than he." 

** That's little to the purpose now-a-days," cried one 
from the crowd. 

'^ There is not a single possession he has," continued 
^lia, ^ save only his faith as a Christian, which he 
would not surrender for the love he bears to Rome and 
to every thing that is Roman. Ever since he was strong 
enough to draw and wield a sword, has he been fighting 
for you the battles of our country. If you have seen 
him, you have seen how cruelly the weapons of the 
enemy have hacked him. On every limb are there 
scars of wounds received in battle ; and twice, once in 
Gaul and once in'Asia, has he been left for dead upon 
the field. It was in Syria, when the battle raged at lis 
' * '-est, and Carinus was suddenly beset by more than 
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Jbe oould, cope with,. and had else fallen into their hands 
a prisoner^ or b^n quickly dispatched, that Macer came 
jDp, and by his mngle arm saved his general." 

'* A great pity t£at/' cried many from the crowd. 

'^ Macer/' continued .^EUia, ^' only thought thatCarinus 
then represented Rome, and that his me, whatever it 
was, and however worthless in itself, was needful for 
Bome, and he threw himself into the breach even as he 
would have done for. Aurelian or Probus. Was not his 
virtue l^e greater for that! Was he to feed his own 
humour, and leave Carinus. to perish, when hia country 
by that mi^ht receive detriment! Macer has never 
tixought of himself. Had he been ambitious as some, he 
had now been where Mucapor is. But when in the 
army, he always put by his own interests. The army, 
its eenerals, and Home, were all in all with him — ^himself 
nowing. How, citizens, can you wish to do him harm, 
or anything that is his ! And even as a Christian—- for 
which you reproach him and now seek him — ^it is still 
the same. Believe me when I say, that it is because of 
his love of you and Rome that he would make you all 
as he is. He honestiy thinks that it is the doctrine of 
Christ which can alone save Rome from the destruc- 
tion which her sins are drawing down upon her. He 
has toiled from morning to night, all day and all night 
^■harder than he ever did upon his marches either in 
Africa or in Ada— that ^ou might be made to know 
what this religion of Christ iih— what it means — ^what it 
will bestow upon you if you will receive it, and what it 
will save you from. And he would not scruple to lose his 
life, if bv 80 doine he could give any greater efficacy to 
the trutn in which he believes. I would he were here 
now, Romans, to plead his own cause with you. I know 
Tou would 80 esteem his honesty, and his warm Roman 
heart, that you would be more ready to serve than to 
mjiure him. 

Pity stood in some eyes, but impatience and anger in 
ijtiore. 

ff Bp no^ IK) ppre of that," cried he who had spoken 
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before. ** No trae Bomau can love a ChristiaB. C9ii!s- 
tians are the worst enemies of the state. As for Maeer, 
say no more of him-*-he is already done for. All you 
have to do is to set open the door." 

<<Wbat say you of Macert" oried the miserable 
girl, wringing her hands. ^ Has any evil befallen him !" 

** What he will never recoyer firom," retorted the 
barbarian. *' Varus has just had him on one of his 
iron playthings, and his body we have but now leffe in 
the street yonder. So, hasten." 

<< Oh^ worse than demons to kill so good a man P eried 
iBlia, tiie tears rolling down her cheeks. ^ But if he is 
dead, oome and take us too. We wish not now to live ; 
and ready as he was to die for Christ, so ready are we 
also. Ctaae your blows, and I will open the door." 

But her agency in that office was no longer needed. 
A huge timber had been brought in the mean time from 
the ruins, and, plied by a hundred hands with noisy 
uproar, the stone door soon gave way, just as ^lia de> 
soended, and the murderous crew rushed in. 

The work of death was in part quickly done. The 
sons of Macer, who, on the uproar, had instantly joined 
their mother, in spite of all the entr^ties of Demetrius^ 
were at once dispatched, and dragged forth by ropes 
attached to their feet. The two youngest, transfixed 
by spears, were seen borne aloft, as bloodv standards 
of that murderous rout. The mother and the other 
ehildren, placed in a group in the midst of the multi- 
tude, were made to march on, the savaees themselves 
being divided as to what should be their fate. Some 
cried out, " To the Tiber !" — some, " Crucify them be- 
yond the walls!" — others, ** Give 'em the pavements I" 
But the Toice of one more ingenious in cruelty than the 
rest prevailed. 

« To the square by, Hanno's with them !" 

This proposition filled them with delight. 

^ To Hanno's ! to Hanno's !" resounded on all sides. 
And away rushed the infuriated mass to their evil 
sport. 



*^ And who is Haimo ?*' I aaked of (»d near bie. 

<< Haimo! know you not Hanno! He is brother of 
Sosia the gladiator, and breeds dogs for the theatres. 
You shall soon see what a brood he will turn out. There 
is no such breeder in Rome as he." 

Siek at heart as I was, I still pressed on, resolved to 
know all that Christian heroism could teadi me. We 
were soon at the square, capable of holding on its 
borders not only thousands but tens of thousands, to 
which number it seined as if the throng had now ao- 
ovmuJated. Hanno's extensive buildines and grounds 
were upon one side of the square, to which the people 
BOW nubedy calling out for the great breeder to come 
forth with his pack. 

He was not slow in obeying the summons. He him- 
self appeared, accompanied by his two dogs, Nero and 
Sylla. After first stipulating with the ringleaders for 
a sufficient remuneration, he proceeded to order the 
game. He was at first for separating the victims, but 
they implored to be permitted to suffer together, and 
so much mercy was shown them. They were then set 
together in the centre of the square, while the multi- 
tude disposed themselves in an immense circle around, 
the windows of the buildings and the roofs of all the 
neighbouring dwellings being also thronged with those 
who both looked on and applauded. Before the hounds 
were let loose, Hanno approached this little band, 
standing there in the midst and clinging to one anotheri 
and asked them, 

*^ If they had any thing to say, or any message to de- 
liver, for he would fiuthuilly perform what they might 
enjoin." 

The rest weeping, ^lia answered, ^' that she wished 
to say a few words to the people who stood around." 

^ Speak, then," replied Hanno, '* and you shall not be 
disturbed." 

She then turned towards the people, and said, **! can 
wish you, Romans, before I die, no greater good than 
thatj like me and those who are with me, you may one 
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day become ChriatianB. For you will then be incspable 
of inflicting such sufferings and .wrongs npoo any 
human being. The religion of Jesus will not suffer you 
to do otherwise than love each other as you do yonr- 
selyes ; that is the great Christian rule. Be aarared 
that we now die, as Christians, in full faith in Chriat, 
and ih joyful hope of living with him, so soon as these 
mortal bodies shall have perished ; and that though a 
single word of denial would save us, we would not speak 
it. Ye have cruelly slaughtered the good Maoer ; do 
so now by us, if sucn is your will, and we shall then be 
with him where he is." 

With these words she again turned, and throwing her 
arms around her mother and younger sisters, awaited 
the onset of the furious dogs, whose yeUings an^ 
strugglings could all the whUe be heard. She and they, 
waited but a moment, when the bloodhotinds, fiercer 
than Uie fiercest beasts of the forest, ilew from their 
leashes, and in less time than would be believed, naught 
but a heap of bones marked where the Christian fiunuy 
had stood. 

The crowds, then fully sated as it seemed with the 
rare sport of the morning, dispersed, each having some- 
thing to say to another of the firmness and patriotism of 
Varus and Fronto, and of the training and behavioar 
of the dogs. 

From we earliest period of reflection have I detested 
the Roman character ; and all that I have witnessed 
with my own eyes has served but to confirm those early 
impressions. They are a people wholly destitute' of 
humanity. They are the lineal descendants of robbers, 
murderers, and warriors — who are but murderers under 
another name — and they show their parentage in every 
line of their hard-featured visages, and still more in all 
the qualities of the soul. They are stem— unyielding 
— unforgiving — cruel. A Roman heart dissected would 
be found all stone. Any present purpose of passion, or 
ambition, or party zeal, will extinguish in the Roman 
all that separates him f^n) the brutef Bei^r witness to 
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the truth of thist ye massacres of Marias and Sylla ! and 
othersyxnore.'than can be named, both before and since — 
whenthftbiood of neighbours, friends, andfellow>citizens, 
was poured. out as freely as if it had been the iiltiby 
stream that gurgles through the public sewers ! And, in 
good sooth, was it not as filthy! For those very ones 
so dain, ha^ the turn of the wheel set them uppermost, 
woiuld lutve done the same deed upon the others. Happy 
is it for the peace of the earth and the great cause of 
humanity, that this £uth of Christ, wheSier it be true 
or false, is at length bearing sway, and doing somewhat 
to soften what more than twelve centuries have passed 
over and left in its original hardness. 

When,' like the rest of that Roman mob, I had been 
. filled with thejsights and sounds of the morning, I turned 
and sought the palace of Piso. 

Arrivmg there, I found Portia, Julia, and Piso sitting 
together at the hour of dinner. I sat with them. Piso 
had not left the palace since I had parted from him. 
They had. remained at peace within, and as ignorant of 
what had happened in Rome as we all were of what was 
doing in another planet. When, as the meal drew to a 
close, I had related to them the occurrences of which I 
had just. been the witness, they could scarce believe 
what they heard, though it was but what they and all 
had every reason to look for from the language which 
Aurelian had used, and the known hostility of the 
prefect. Portia, the mother, was moved more, if it 
could be so, than even Piso or Julia. When I had 
ended, she said, 

<< Think not, Nichomachus, that although, as thou 
knowest, I am of AureUan's side in religion, I defend 
these inhuman wrongs. . To inflict them can make no 
part of the duty of any worshipper of the gods, however 
zealous he may be. I do not believe that the gods are 
propitiated by any acts which occasion suffering to their 
creatures, i have seen no justification, under any 
circumstances, of human sacrifices — much less can I 
^e an^ of sacrifices like those you have t)iis mornv 
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witnesMd. Aoxelian, in authorising or eoniiiving rt 
such horrors, has cut himself loose from the honour 
and the affections of all those in Rome whose esteem is 
worth possessing. He has given himself up to the 
priesthood, and to the vulgar rabble over whom it 
exercises a sway more striet than an eastern despot. 
He has by these acts turned the eurrent of the best 
Roman sympathy toward the Christians, and put off by 
a long remove the hour when he mieht hope to see the 
aneient religion of the state delivered from its f onnidaUe 
rival." 

<* It is the purpose of Aureliao/' I said, ^ not so much 
to persecute and annoy the Christians, as to exterminate 
them. He is persuaded that, ^7 using the same extreme 
and summary measures with the Christians which he 
has been accustomed to employ in the army, he eao 
root out this huge evil from tiie state, as easily as those 
lesser ones from the camp ; without reflecting that it 
must be impossible to discover all, or any very large 
proportion, of those who profess Christianity, and that 
therefore his slauffhter of a half or a quarter of the 
whole number will be to no purpose. It will have 
been but killing so many — ^there will be no other effeet ; 
unless, indeed, it have uie effect to convince new thou- 
sands of the power, and worth, and divinity of that 
faith, for which men are so willing to die." 

** I mourn," said Portia, " that the great head of the 
state, and the great high priest of our religion, should 
have taken the part he has. Measures of moderation 
and true wisdom, though they might not have obtained 
for him so great a name for seal and love of the gods, 
nor made so sudden and deep an impression upon the 
common mind and heart, would have secured with 
greater probability the end at which he has aimed." 

c' It is hard," said I, <* to resist nature, especially so 
when superstition comes in to its aid. Aurelian, by 
nature a savage, is doubly one through the influence of 
his religion and the priesthood. Moderation and huma- 
nity are so contrary to every principle of the man and 
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bis faith, that tbey are not with more reason to be 
-^ looked for from him than gentleness in a half-Btarved 

tiger." 

Portia looked as if I had assailed the walla and 
Capitol of Rome. 
I ** I know not, Greek," she quioklv said, '* on what 

I foundation it is yon bnild so heavy a charge against the 

tine-honoured faith of Rome. It has served Rome 
well lliese thousand years, and reared men whose great- 
ness will dwell la the memory of the world while the 
i world lasts." 

^ Great men have been reared in Rome," I replied ; 
" it oan by none be denied. But it has been by resisting 
the inflnenoes of their reh'^on, not by courting them. 
They have left themselves in this to the safer tutelage 
of nature, as have you, lady ; and they have escaped 
the evils which the common superstition would have 
entailed upon them, had they admitted it to their 
bosoms. Who can deny that the religion of Rome, so 
far as It is a religion for the common people, is based 
upon the characters of the gods, as they through history 
and tradition are held up to them — especially as they 
are painted by the poets! Say if there be any other 
books of authority on this great theme than the poets ? 
What book of religious instruction and precept have 
you, or have you ever had, corresponding to the volume 
of the Christians, called their gospels T' 

" We have none," said Portia, as I paused, compelling 
a rejoinder. ^ It is true, we have but our historians 
and our poets, with what we find in the philosophers." 
" And the philosophers," I replied, " it will be seen 
at once, can never be in the hands of the common 
people. Whence, then, do they receive their relieious 
ideas, but from tradition, and the character of the 
deities of heaven, as they are set forth in the poets! 
And if this be so, I need not ask whether it be possible 
that the religion of Rome diould be anv other than a 
source of corruption to the people. So far as the gods 
should bo thoir models, they can do no otherwise tha' 
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. ^ theix. inUifttors lower and lower in all filth 

A«ft» «> ir«nn£/y for Home and the world, lady, men 

«*^/%«Ivren>lt at such examples, and copyinst^ad 

/BfitinctjW^^^ their own souia supply. Had the 

the P**^^Sen all which the imitation of their gods 

HoiDAOf J^p^e them, this empire had long ago sunk 

irouM 'I j^p pollution. Fronto and Aunelian-rrthe 

under toe^^ sincere— aim at a restoration of religion. 

Iw* ^J^ald lift it up to the highest place, and vasS» it 

X^^Lvereiga law of Rome. In this attempt, they are 

tMBciously digging away her very foundations ; they 

^jfff elliag ber proud wiJls with the earth. Suf^Kise 

£^e were made what Fronto would have her : every 

fl^jnan were then another Fronto, or another Aure- 

jian. Were that a world to live in, or to endu^re! 

f hese, hidy, are the enemies of Rome — AureUan and 

pronto. The onl;^ hope for Rome lies in the reception 

of some such principles as these of . the Christians. 

Whether true or false, they are in accordance with the 

best part of our nature^ and, once spread abroad and 

received, they would tend by a mighty influence to 

exalt it more and more. They would descend, as it is 

of the nature of absolute truth to do, and lay hold of 

the humblest, and lowest, and vilest, and in them erect 

their authority, and bring them into the state in wliidi 

every man should be, for the reason that he is a man. 

Hellemsm cannot do this." 

<^ Notwithstanding what I have heard, Nichomachus, 
I think you must yourself be a Christian. But whether 
you are or not, I grant you to understand well wliat 
religion should be. And I must say that it has ever 
been such to me. I, from what I have read of our 
moralists and philosophers, and from what I have 
reflected, have arrived at principles not very different 
from such as you have now hinted at.*' 
^' And are those of Fronto or Varus like yours, lady!" 
« I fear not," said Portia. 

^ Yours, then, let me say, form the religion which 
you have ^t fo«nd within ypur own hreast, a gift froi^ 
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the gods, and then by meditation have confirmed and 
exalted ; thdrs, the common £aith of Rome. Could 
your &ith rejoice in or permit the horrors I have this 
day witnessed, and but now described! Yet of theirs 
they are the legitimate fruit, the necessary product." 

** Out of the best," replied Portia, « I believe, Nicho- 
machus, may often come the worst. There is naught 
80 perfect and so wise, but human passions will mar 
and pervert it. I should not wonder if, in ages to come, 
this peace-loving faith of the Christians, should it sur- 
vive so long, should itself come to preside over scenes 
as full of misery and guilt as those you have to-day 
seen in the streets of Rome." 

*' It may be," I rejoined. ^ But it is nevertheless 
our duty, in the selection of our principles, to take those 
which are' the purest, the most humane, the most 
accordant with what is best in us, and the least liable 
to perversion and abuse. And whether, if this be just, 
it be better that mankind should have presented for 
their imitation and honour the character and actions of 
Jesiis Christ, or those of Jupiter greatest and best, may 
be left for the simplest to determine." 

Portia is so staunch a Roman, that one cannot doubt 
that as she was bom and has lived, so she will die-^a 
Roman. And truth to say, were all like her, there were 
little room for quarrel with the principles that could 
produce such results. But for one such, there are a 
thousand like Varus, Pronto, and Aurelian. 

As after this interview, which was prolonged till the 
shades of evening began to fall, I held communion with 
myself on the way to the quiet retreats of Tibur, I 
could not but entertain apprehensions for the safety of 
the friends I had just left. I felt that where such men 
as Varus and Pronto were at the head of affairs, wield- 
ing almost as they pleased the omnipotence of Aurelian, 
no family or individual, of whatever name or rank, 
could feel secure of either fortune or life. I had heard, 
indeed, such expressions of regard &I1 from the emperor 
for Piso and his beautiful wife, that I was sure itiii if 
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any in Borne might feel safe, it vas tliey. Yet why 
should hd| who had fallen upon one of hia own house- 
hold, and such a one as Aurelia, hdsitate to strike the 
family of Piso, if thereby the religion or the state were 
to be greatly benefited I I could see a better chanoe 
for them only in the emperor^s early love a£ Julia, 
which still seemed to exercise oyer him a singular power. 
The queen, I found, upon naming to her the subject 
of my thoughts, could entertain none of my apprehen- 
sions. It is so difficult for her nature to admit the 
fiidntest purpose of the infliction of wanton suffning, 
that she cannot believe it of others. Notwithstanding 
her^experience of the harsh and cruel spirit of Aureliaa, 
notwithstanding the unnecessary destruction, for any 
national or political object, of the multitudes of Pa£> 
myra, still she inclines to confide in him. He has givoi 
so many proofe of regret for that wide ruin, he has 
suffered so much for it— espedally for his murder of 
Longinus— in the opinion of all Rome, and oi the highest 
and best in all nations, that she is persuaded he vnll be 
more cautious than ever whom he assails, and where 
he scatters ruin and death. Still, such is her devotion 
to Julia and her love of Piso— so entirely is her very 
life lodged in that of her daughter, that she resolved to 
seek the emperor without delay, and if possible obtain 
an assurance of their safety, both from his own arm and 
that of popular violence. This I urged upon her with 
all the freedom I might use, and not in vain; for the 
next day, at the gardens of Sallust, she had repeated 
interviews wititi Aurelianu-and afterwards at her own 
palace, whither Aurelian came with Livia, and where^ 
while Livia ranged among the flowers with Faustnhi^ 
the emperor and the queen held earnest discourse, not 
only on the subject which chiefly agitated Zenobia, but 
on the general principles on which he was proceeding 
in this attempted annihilation of Christianity. Sure I 
am, that never in the Christian body itself was there 
one who pleaded theu oauae with a more winning and 
^i^Buasive eloquence. 
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LETTER X. 

FKOU PISO TO FAUSTA. 

I WAITS to you, FauBta, by the hands of Vabalathua, 
who Tisits Palmyra on his way to his new kin^om. I 
trust you will see him. The adversities of his family 
and the misfortunes of his country hare had most use- 
ful effects upon his character. He has, though the 
time has been so short, done much to redeem himself. 
Always was he, indeed, vastly superior to his brothers ; 
but now, he is not only that, but very much more. Qua- 
lities have unfolded themselves, and affections and tastes 
warmed into life, which we — none of us— I believe, so 
much as suspected the existence ot Zenobia has grown 
to be devotedly attached to him, and to repose tiie same 
sort of confidence in him as formerly in Julia. All 
this makes her Uie more reluctant to part with him ; 
but as it is for a throne, she acquiesces. He carries 
away from Rome with him one of its most beautiful 
and estimable women — ^the youngest daughter of Ihe 
venerable Tacitu8-..to whom he has just been married. 
In her you will see an almost too favourable specimen 
of Roman women. 

Several davs have elapsed since I wrote to you, giving 
an account of the sufferings and death of the CS^nstian 
Maeexu.as I learned them from those who were present 
*-for a breach of the late edicts, and for sacril^iously, 
as the laws term it, tearing down the parchment con- 
taining them firom one of the columns of the Capitol. 
During this period, otiier horrors of the same kind have 
been enacted in different parts of the citv. Macer is 
not the only one who has already paid for his faith with 
his life. All the restramts of the law seem to be with- 
drawn, not confessedly, but virtually, and the Christians 
in humble oonditioih-HUid such for the most part we 
are—are no longer safe firom violence in the streets of 
Rome. Although, Fausta, you believe not with us, you 
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must scarcely the less for that pity us in our preset 
straits. Can the mind picture to itself in some aspeets 
of the case a more miserable lot ? Were the times even 
at the worst so full of horror in Pahn^ra as now her# 
in Rome I There, if the city were ^iven up to pillage 
the citizen had at least the .satisfaction, of dying in the 
exoitement of a contest, and in the d^ence of himsetf 
and his children. Here the prospect is — ^the actual scene 
is almost arrived and present — ^that all the Christiaxia 
of Rome wUl be given over to the butchery, first of the 
prefect's court, and others of the satae character 
established throughout the city for the express purpose 
of trying the Christians — and next to that of the mob^ 
commissioned with full powers to search out, find, and 
slay, all who bear the hated name. The Christians, it 
is true, die for a great cause. In that cause they would 
rather die than live. But still death is not preferred — 
much less is death, in the revolting and agoniang form 
which chiefly these voluntary executioners choosey to be 
viewed in any other light than an evil Uk> great almost 
to be endured. 

It would astonish you, I think, and give you concep- 
tions of the power of this religion such as you have 
never had as yet, could you, with me, look into the 
bosom of these thousand Christian families, and behcdd 
the calmness and the fortitude with ^ich they await 
the approaching calamities. There is now, as theT 
believe, little else before them but deatlu«and dealib 
such as a foretaste has been given of in the offerings 
of Macer. Yet are they, with wonderfully few exeepi^ 
tions, here in their houses, prepared for whatever majr 
betide, and resolved that they will die for Him unta 
whom they have lived. This unshrinking courage, tiiis 
spirit of self-^sacrifioe, is the more wonderful, as it ib 
now the received belief that they would not.forfeift 
their Christian name or hope by withdrawing, before 
the storm bursts, from the scene of danger. 

There have been those in the diureh, and some thace 
' w, who would have all who in time of perseeutiao 
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seek safety in fii^t, or by any form of compromise, 
visited with the severest censures the church can in- 
fliet, and for ever after refused re-admission to the privi* 
leges which they once enjoyed. Paying no regard to 
Ae peculiar temperament and character of the indr* 
vidual, they would compel all to remain fixed at their 
post^ inviting, hy a needless ostentation of their name 
and faith, the search and assault of the enemy. Macer 
was of this number. Happily they are now few : and 
the Christians are left free, free from tlie constraint of 
any tyrant opinion, to act according to the real feeling 
of the heart. Biit does this freedom carry them away 
from Rome I Does it show them to the world hurrying 
in crowds by day, or secretly flying by night, from the 
threatened woes I Not so. AU who were here when 
these troubles first began are here now, or with few 
and inconsiderable exceptions — ^fewer than I could wish. 
All who have resorted to me under these circumstances 
for counsel or aid have I advised, if flight be a pos- 
sible thing to them, that they should retreat with their 
children to some remote and secluded spot, and wait 
tiU the tempest shall have passed by. Especially have 
I so advised and urged all whom I have known to be 
of a sensitive and timid nature, or bound by ties of more 
tiian common interest and necessity to large circles of 
relativee and dependants. I have aimed to make them 
believe, that little eain would accrue to the cause of 
CShrist from the adcution of them and theirs to the mass 
of suflbrexs.i^when that mass is ah*eady so large ; 
whereas great and irreparable loss would follow to the 
eommnnity of their friends and of the Christians who 
should survive. They would do an equal service to 
Christ and his church by living, and on the first a^pear- 
nnce of calmer times re-assuming their Christian name 
and profisssion, and being a centre about which there 
nlffht gather together a new midtitude of believers. If 
stiU the enemies of Christ should prevail, and a day of 
rest never dawn or arise, thev might then, when hope 
was dead, epme forth and add themselveJB to the innu- 
u 
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mexMd eompany of tiiose bom of heaven, who hold 
]ife and allite joys and oomfortB as drofls in eomparison 
with die perfect integrity of the mind. By such state- 
mentB have I prevailed with many. ProboBy too, has 
exerted his power in the same direction, and has oijoyed 
the hi^piness of seeing safely embarked for Greece or 
Syria, many whose lives in the ooining yeaxs will he 
beyond price to the then jnst-sorviving chorcb. 

Vet do net imagine, Fansta, that we are aninunaeur 
late people ; that Uie weaknesses and £salts which seem 
universal to mankind are not to be discovered in us; 
that we are all, what by our acknowledged principles we 
ought to be. We have our traitors and our ren^gadM^ 
our backsliders and our well-dissembling hypocrites; 
but 60 few are they, that they give us little disquiet, 
and brinff no discredit upon us with the ^lemy. And 
besides these, there will now be those, as in former per- 
secutions, who, as the evil day approaches, will, throufj^ 
the operation simply of their fears^ renounce theur name 
and £uth. Of the former, some have already made 
themselves conspicuous-Hsonspicuous now by their 
cowardly and hasty apostaey, as they were before by a 
narrow, contentious, and restless eeaL Among othm;, 
the very one who, on the evening when the Christians 
assembled in the baths by Macer's, was so forward to 
assail the fiuth of Probns, and who ever before on other 
occasions, when a display could by any possibility be 
made of devotion to his party, or an ostentatious parade 
of his love of Christ, was alwajf s thrusting himself upon 
the notice of our body, and daraonring for notoriety, has 
already abandoned us, and 80i]|;ht safety in apostaey. 
Others of the same stamp have in like manner deserted 
us. They are neither lamented by us nor honoured by 
the other party. It is said of him whom I have just 
qioken of, that soon as he had publicly renounced Qurist 
and sacrificed, hisses and yells of contempt broke from 
tiie surronnding crowds. He, it doubtless occurred to 
them, who had so proved himself weak, cowardly, and 
^thless to one set of friends, could scarcely be trosted 
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as brave a^id sincere by those to whom he then joined 
himself. There are no virtues esteemed by the Romans 
like courage and sincerity. This trait in their character 
is greatly in our favour. For much as they detest our 
flupecstitions, they so honour pur fortitude under suffer- 
ing, that a deep sympathy springs up ahnost uncon- 
seioosly in our behalf. Half of those who on the first 
outbrealc of these disorders would have been found 
bitterly hostile, if their hearts could be scanned now, or 
when this storm shall have passed by, would be found 
most warmly with us — not in belief, but in a fellow- 
feeling, which is its best preparation and almost certain 
anteeedent. Even in such an inhuman rabble is per- 
petrated the savage murder of the family of Macer, 
there were thousands who, then driven on by the fury 
of passion, will, as soon as reflection returns, bear 
testimony in a wholly altered feeling toward us— to the 
power with which the miraculous serenity and calm 
courage of those true martyrs have wrought within 
them. No others are now spoken of in Rome but 
Macer and his heroic wife and children. 

Throughout the city it is this morning current that 
new edicts are to be issued in the course of the day. 
Afilo, returning from some of his necessarv excursions 
into the more busy and crowded parts of the city, says 
that it is confidently believed. I told him that I comd 
scarcely think it, as I had reason to believe that tiie 
emperor had engaged that they should not be as yet. 

^ An emperor^ surely," said Milo, ^ may change his 
mind if he lists. He is little better than the rest of us, 
if he have not so much power as that. I think if I were 
emperor, it would be my chief pleasure to do and say 
one thing to-day and just the contrary thin^ to-morrow, 
without being obliged to give a reason for it. If there 
he anything that nuikes slavery, it is this rendering a 
reason. In the service of the most noble Gallienus, 
fifty slaves were subject to me, and never was I known 
to render a reason for a single office 1 put them to. 
That wss being nearer an emperor than I fear I shall 
ever be again." 
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" I hope s<^ Milo," I said. " But what reason baye 
you to think, if you will render a reason^ tliat Aurelian 
has changed his mind 2*' 

*• I have given proof," answered Milo, " have I not, 
tliat if anySiing is known in Rome, it is known by 
Curio r 

« I think you have shown that he knows some things.*' 

** He was clearly right about the sacrifices," responded 
Milo^ ** as events afterwards decUred. Just as nuuiy 
suffered as he related to me. What now he told me 
this morning was this : ' that certain persons would 
find tliemselves mistaken — ^that some knew more than 
others — ^that the ox led to the slaughter knew less than 
the butcher — ^that great persons trusted not their secrets 
to every one — emperors had their confidants — and 
Frontohadhis."' 

« Was that all !" I patientiy asked. 

^ I thought, noble sur," he replied, << that it was ; for 
upon that he only sagaciously shook his head, and was 
silent. However, as I said nothing, knowing well that 
some folks would die if they retained a secret, though 
they never would part with it for the asking, Curio 
hegux again, soon as he despaired of any question from 
me, and said * he could tell me what was known but to 
three persons in Home.' His wisli was that I should 
ask him who they were, but I did not, but began a new 
baivain with a man for his poultry — we were in the 
mancet He then began himself, and said, ' Who think 
you they were!' But I answered not. 'Who,' he 
then whispered in my ear, * but Aurelian, Fronto, and 
myself!' Then I gratified hun by asldng what the 
secret was, for if it had anything to do with the Chris- 
tians I should like to know it. ' I will tell it to thee,' 
he said, * but to no other in Rome, and to thee only on 
the promise that it goes in at thy ear but not out at thy 
mouth.' I said that I trusted that I, who had kept» I 
dared hardly say how many years, and kept them still, 
the secrets of Gallienus, should know how to keep and 
how to reveal anything he had to say. Whereupon, 
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without any ttore reserve, he assured me that Pronto 
had persuaded the emperor to publish new and mor« 
severe edicts before the sixth hour, telling him as a 
reason for it, that the Christians were flying from Rome 
in vast numbers; that every night, they having first 
passed the gates in the day, multitudes were hastening 
into the country, making for Gaul and Spain, or else 
embarking in vessels long prepared for such service on 
the Tiber ; that unless instantly arrested, there would 
be none or few for the edicts to operate upon, and then, 
when all had become calm a|[ain, and he— Aurelian— 
were dead, and another less pious upon the throne, they 
would all return, and Rome swarm with them as before. 
Curio said that when the emperor heard this, he broke 
out into a wild and furious passion. He swore by the 
great god of light — which is an oath. Curio says, he never 
uses but he keeps — that you, sir, Piso, had deceived 
him— had cajoled him ; that you had persuaded him to 
wait and hear what the Christians had to say for them- 
selves before they were summarily dealt with, which he 
had consented to do, but which he now saw was a device 
to gain time by which all, or the greater part, might 
escape secretly from the capital. He then, with Fronto 
and the secretaries, prepaj:«d and drew up new edictsj 
declaring every Christian an enemy of the state and of 
the gods, and requiring them every where to be informed 
against, and upon conviction of being Christians, to be 
thrown into prison and await there the judgment of the 
emperor. These things, sir, are what I learned from 
Curio, which I make no secret of, for many reasons. 
I trust yon will believe them, for I heard the same 
story all along the streets, and mine is better wortliy 
of belief only because of where and whom it comes 
from." 

I told Milo that I could not but suppose there was 
something in it, as I had heard the rumour from several 
other sources ; that if Curio spoke the truth, it was 
worse than I had apprehended. 

Putting together what was thus communicated by 
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Milo, and what, as he said, was to be lieard ftny '^here 
in the streets, I feared thiat some dark game might 
indeed be playing by the priest against tm, by whi<^ 
oar lives might be sacrifieed even before the day were 
out. 

" Should you not/* said Julia, ** instantly seek Aure* 
lian? If what Milo has said possess any particle of 
truth, it is most evident the emperor has been imposed 
upon by the lies of Fronto. He has cunningly used bis 
opportunities ; and you, Lucius, except he be instftntly 
undeceived, may be the first to feel hxs power." 

While she was speaking, Probus, Felix, and others 
of the principal Christians of Rome, entered the apart- 
ment. Their faces and their manner, and their first 
words, declared that the same conviction possessed them 
as us. 

" We are constrwned," said Felix, "thus with little 
ceremony, noble Piso, ta intrude upon your privacy. 
But in truth the affair we have come upon admits not 
of ceremony or delay." 

'* Let there be none, then, I pray, and let us hear at 
once what concerns us all." 

*' It is spread over the city," replied the bishop, '' that 
before the sixth hour edicts are to be issued that will 
go to the extreme we have feared — affecting the liberty 
and life of every Christian in Rome. We find it hard 
to believe this, however, as it is in the face of what 
Aurelian has most expressly stipulated. It is therefore 
the wish and prayer of the Christians that you, beine 
nearer to him than any, should seek an interview with 
him, and then serve our cause in such manner and by 
Much arguments as you best can." 

'' This is what we desire, Piso," said they all. 

I replied, that I would immediately perform that 
which they desured, but that I would that some other 
of our number should accompany me. Whereupon 
Felix was urged to join me ; and consenting, we at the 
moment departed for the nalace of Aurelian. 

^n arriving at the gardens, it was only by urgency 
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that i ol>talned admission to the presence ol the empeior. 
Bat npon dechuring that I came upon an errand that 
nearly concerned himself and Rome, I was ordered to 
be brought into his private apartment. 

As I entered, Aurelian quickly rose from the table 
at which he had been sitting, on the other side of which 
eat Fronto. None of the customary urbanity was Tisible 
In his deportment; his countenance was dark and 
scTere, his reception of me cold and stately, his yoice 
more harsh and bitter than ever. I could willingly 
have excused the presence of the priest. 

'^ Ambassadors,^' said Aurelian, inclining toward us^ 
*' I may suppose, from the community of Christians." 

** We came at their request," I replied. ** Rumours 
are abroad through the city, too confidently reported 
and too generally credited to be regarded as wholly 
groundless, yet which it is irapOBsable for those who know 
Aurelian to believe, asserting that to-day edicts are to 
be issued, affecting both the liberty and the lives of the 
Christians." 

^ I would, Piso, that rumour were never fkrther firom 
the truth than in this." , 

** But," I rejoined, ^ has not Aurelian said that he 
would proceed against them no farther till he had first 
heard Uieir defence from their own organs!" 

^ Is it one party only, in human affiurs, young Piso," 
he sharply replied, <* that must conform to truth and 
keep inviolate a plighted word! Is deception no vice 
when it is a Christian who deceives t I indeed said that 
I would hear the Christians, though when I made that 
promise I also said that 'twould profit them nothing ; 
but I then little knew why it was that Piso was so 
urgent." 

* Truth," I replied, *' eannot be received from some 
quarters, any more than sweet and wholesome water 
through poisoned channels. Even, Aurelian, if Fronto 
designed not to mislead, no statement passing through 
his lips — ^if it concerned the Christians — could do so; 
without there being added to it or lost from it much 
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that properly belonged to it I have heiM^ tUat too, 
wldoh I may Buppose has been pqored into4he mind of 
Aurelian, to fill it with a bitterer enmity still toward the 
Christiaiffl— that the ChristianB have sought this delay 
only that they miffht use the opportunities thus affordea 
to escape from his power; and that using them^ they 
have already in the greater part fled from the capital, 
leaving to the emperor of all the world but a few old 
women and children upon whom to wreak his veqgeance. 
How does passion bring its fihn over the clearest mind ! 
How does the eye that will not see, shut out the lights 
though it be brighter than that of day! It had been 
wiser in Aurelian, as well as more mercif ul^ first to have 
tried the truth of what has thus been thrust upon his 
credulity, ere he made it a ground of action. True 
himself, he suspects not others; but suspicion were 
sometimes a higher virtue than frank confidence. Had 
Aurelian but looked into the streets of Rome, he could 
not but have seen the groasness of the lie that has been 
palmed upon his too willing ear. Of the seventy thou- 
sand Christians who dwelt in Rome, the same seventy - 
thousand, less by scarce a seventieth part, arei now 
here within their dwellings, waiting the will of Aurelian. 
Take this on the word of one whom, in former days at 
least, you have found worthy of your trust Take it on 
the word of the venerable head of this community, who 
stands here to confirm it either by word or oath ; and 
in Rome it needs but to know that Felix the Christian 
has spoken, to know that truth has spoken too.'' 

<< The noble Piso," added Felix, << has spoken what all 
who know aught of the afiiurs and condition of the 
Christians know to be true. There is among us, great 
emperor, too much, rather than too little, of that courage 
that meets suffering and death without shrinking. Let 
your proclamations this moment be sounded abroad, 
calling upon the Christians to appear for judgment upon 
their uuth before the tribunals of Rome, and they will 
come flocking up as do your Pagan multitudes to the 
«s of the Flavian." 
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r While w^ had been speaking, Fronio sat, inattentive, 
as it seemed^ to what was going on. But at these last 
words he was compelled to give ear, and did it as a man 
does who has heard unwelcome truths. As Felix ended, 
the emperor turned toward him without speaking, and 
without any look of doubt or passion, waiting for such 
explanation aa he might have to give. 

Fronto rose from his seat vrith the air of a man who 
doubte not the soundness of his cause, and who feels 
sure of <^ ear of his judge. 

" I will not say, great emperor, that I have not in my 
ardour made broader the statements which I have re- 
ceived from others. It is an error quite possible to have 
been guilty of. My zeal for the gods is warm, and oft- 
times outruns the cahn dictates of reason. But if what 
has now been affirmed as true, be true, it is more, I be- 
lieve, than they who so report can make good, or than 
others can, be they friends or enemies of this tribe. 
Who shall now go out into this wilderness of streets, 
into the midst of this countless multitude of citizens and 
'strangers— men of all religions and all manners — and 
pick me out the seventy thousand Christians, and show 
that all are snug at home ? Out of the seventy thou- 
sand, is it not palpable that its third or half may have 
fled, and yet it shall be in no man's power to make it 
80 appear — ^to point to the spot whence they have de- 
parted, or to that whither they have gone! But besides 
this, I must here and now confess, that it was upon no 
knowledge of my own, gathered by my own eyes and 
ears, that I based the truth, now charged as error; 
but upon what came to me through those in whose 
'word I have ever placed the most sacred trust, the 
priests of the temple, and more than all my faithful 
servant — ^friend I may call him — Curio, into whom 
drops by some miracle all that is strange or new in 
Rome." 

I said in reply, << that it were not so difficult, per- 
haps, as the priest has made it seem, to learn what part 
of the Christians were now in Rome, and what part were 



gone. There are among us, Anzelian, in every Beparaie 
drareh^ men who di8chai|[;e duties correeponding te 
tiioae which Fronto performs in the Temple of the Sun. 
We hare onr priests, and others sahordmate to them, 
who fill offices of dignity and trost. Beades these, ibcre 
are others still, who for their wealth or tii^ worth 
are known well, not among the Christians only, but the 
Romans also. Of these it were an easy matter to learn 
Whether or not they are now in Rome. And if thesd 
are here, who, from the posts they fill would be the first 
victims, it may be fiurly supposed that the humbler sort, 
and leas able to d^art, and therefore safer, are also 
here. Here I standi and here stands Felix ; we are not 
among the missing ; and we boast not of a courage 
greater than may be claimed for the greater part of 
diose to whom we belong." 

<* Great emperor," sud Fronto, ^ I will say no more 
than this, that this in its whole aspect bears the same 
front as the black aspersions of the wretch Macer, 
whose lies, grosser than Cretan ever forged, poured in 
a foul and rotten current from his swollen lips ; yea, 
while the hot irons were tearine out his very heart- 
strings, did he still belch forth fresh torrents, blacker 
and fouler as they flowed longer, till death came and 
took him to other tortures worse a thousand-fold — ^the 
just doom of such as put false for true. That those 
were the malignant lies I have said they are, Aurelian 
can need no other proof, I hope, than that which haa 
been ahready nren." 

'^ I am still, Fronto, as when your witnesses were here 
before me, satiE^ed with your defence. When, indeec^ 
I doubt the truth of Aurelian, I nuvir be found to ques- 
tion that of Fronto. Piso, hold ! We have heard and 
said too much already. Take me not as if I doubted, 
more than Fronto, the word which you hare uttered, 
or that of the venerable Felix. You have said that 
which you truly believe. The honqnr of a Piso has 
never been impeached, nor, as I trust, can be. Yet has 
there been error both here and there, and I doubt not 
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is. Let it Ibe thus detefmioed, tben. If upon any blame 
shall seem to rest, let it be me. If any shail be charged 
with doing to-day what mnst be undone to-morrow, let 
the burden be up6n my shonlders. I will therefore 
recede ; the ^ets, whieh as yon have tmly heard were 
to-day to have been promulged, shall sleep at least an- 
other day. To-morrow, Piso, at the sixth hour, in the 
palaoe on the Palatine, shall Probns — if such be the 
pleasure of the Christians — ^plead in their behalf. Then 
and there will I hear what this faith is, from him, or 
fi^om whomsoeyer they shall appoint. And now no 
more." 

With these words on the part of Anrelian, our 
audience closed, and we turned away, grieving to see 
that a man like him, of his Herculean strength other- 
wise, should have so surrendered himself into the keep- 
ing of another ; yet rejoicing that some of that spirit of 
Justice that once wholly swayed him fitill remained, and 
that our appeal to it had not been in vain. 

To-morrow, then, at the dxth hour, will Probus a^ 
pear before Anrelian. It is not, Fausta, because I oi 
any suppose that Aureli&n himself can be so wrought 
tipon as to change any of his purposes, that we desire, 
this hearing. He is too £ur entered into this business— 
too heartily, and I may add too conscientiously— to bo 
drawn away from it, or diverted from the great object 
whieh he has set up before him. I will not despair, 
however, that even he may be softened, and abate some- 
what of that raging thirst for our blood — ^for the blood 
of us all, that now seems to madden him. But how- 
ever this may be, upon other minds impressions may 
be made that may b^ of service to us either directly or 
Sndirectly. We may suppose that the hearing of the 
Christians will be public, that many of great weight 
with Anrelian will be there, who never before heaiS a 
word from a Christian's lips, and who Imow only that we 
iu*e held as enemies of the state and its religion. Espe- 
cially, I doubt not, will many, most, or all, of the senate 
be there ; and it is to that body I still look, as in the 
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last resort able, perhaps, to exert a power that may sav^ 
us at least from absolute annihilation. 

To-day has Probus been heard; and while other? 
sleep, I resume my pen to describe to you the evenCs 
of it as they have occurred. 

It was in the banqueting-hall of the imperial paUce 
on the Palatine, that Probus was directed to appear and 
defend his cause before the emperor. It is a room cKf 
great size, and beautiful in its proportions and decom- 
tions. A row of marble pillars adorns each longer side 
of the apartment. Its lofty ceiling presents allegorically 
to the eye, and in colours that can never fade, Rome 
victorious over the world. The great and good of Rome's 
earlier days stand around, in marble or brass, upon 
pedestals, or in niches sunk into the substance of the 
walls. And where the walls are not thus broken, pictures 
wrought upon them set before the beholder.many of the 
scenes in which the patriots of former days conquered 
or suffered for the cause of their country. Into this 
apartment, soon as it was thrown open, poured a crowd 
both of Christians and Pagans, of Romans, and of 
strangers from every quarter of the world. There 
was scarcely a remote province of the empire that had 
not there its representative; and from the &r east^ 
diBcemible at once by their costume, were many present^ 
who seemed interested not less than others in the great 
questions to be agitated. Between the two central 
columns upon the western ude, just beneath the pedestal 
of a colossal statue of Vespasian, the great military idol 
of Aurelian, upon a seat sliehtly raised above the floor^ 
having on his right hand Livia and Julia, sat the emperor. 
He was surrounded by his favourite generals and the 
chief members of the senate, seated, or else standing 
against the columns or statues which were near him. 
There, too, at the side of, or immediately before Aureliaiu 
but placed lower, were Porphyrus, Varus, Pronto, and 
half the priesthood of Rome. A little way in front of 
the emperor, and nearly in the centre of the room, 
^robus. 
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If Aureliaa sat in his chair of gold, looking the 
omnipotent master of all the world, as if no mere mortal 
force could drive him from the place he held and filled, 
ProbuB on his part, though he wanted all that air of 
pride and self-confidence written tipon every line of 
Aurelian's face and form, yet seemed like one, who, 
in the very calmness of an unfiUtering trust in a good- 
ness and power above that of earth, was in peifect 
possession of himself, and fearless of all that man might 
say or do. His face was pale ; but his eye was clear. 
His air was that of a man mild and gentle, who would 
not injure willingly the meanest thing endowed with life ; 
but or a man, too, of that energy and inward strength 
of purpose, that he would not, on the other hand, suffer 
-an injury to be done to another, if any power lodged 
within faun could prevent it. It was that of a man to 
be loved, and yet to be feared ; whose compassion you 
might rely upon, but whose indignation at wrong and 
injustice might also be relied upon, whenever the weak 
or the oppressed should cry out for help against the 
strong and the cruel. 

No sooner had Aurelian seated himself, and the 
Cfaronged apartment become still, than he turned to 
those who were present, and said. 

That the Christians had desired this audience before 
him and the sacred senate, and he had therefore eranted 
them ihexr request. And he was now here, to listen to 
whatever they might urge in theur behalf. ^ But," said 
he, ^ I tell them now, as I have told them before, that 
it can be of no avail. The acts of former emperoxB, 
from Nero to the present hour, have sufficiently declared 
what the light is in which a true Roman should view 
ihe superstition that would supplant the ancient worship 
of tiie gods. It is enough for me, that such is the 
acknowledged aim and asserted tendency and operation 
of this Jewish doctrine. No merits of any kind can 
atone for the least injury it might inflict upon that 
yenerable order of religious woxihip which, from the 
time of Homnlus, has exercised over us its benignant 
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ioflaenoes, and doubtless by the blessings it has drawn 
down upon us from the gods, crowned our anus with » 
glory the world has never known before — ^putting und^ 
our feet every dvilised kingdom, from the remotest east 
to the farthest west, and striking terror into the rude 
barbarians of the Gerpnan forests. Nevertheless, they 
shall be heard ; and iif it is frc^n thee, Christian, that 
we are to know what thy faith is, let us now hear 
whatever it is in thy heart to say. There shall no 
bridle be put upon thee ; but thou hast freest leave to 
utter what thou wilt Hiiere is nothing of worst con- 
cerning either Rome or her worship, her rulers or her 
altars, her priesthood or her gods, but thou mayest 
pour it forth in such measure as shall please thee, and 
no one shall say thee nay. Now say on— 4iie day and 
the night are before thee." 

^ I shall require, great emperor," reptied Probua, 
'* but little of either ; yet I thank thee, and all of pur 
name who are here present Uiank thee, for the free 
range which thou hast offered. I thank thee, too, and 
so do we all, for the liberty of frank and undisturbed 
speech whidi thou hast ajE»ured to me. Yet shall I 
not use it to malign either tiie Romans or their faiths 
It is not with anger and fierce denunciation, O emperor, 
that it becomes the advocate of what he believes to be 
a religion from Heaven, to assail the adherents of » 
religion like this of Rome, descended to the present 
geQeration through so many ages, and which all who 
have believed it m times past, and all who believe it 
now, do hold to be true and woven into the very life 
of the state— 4he origin of its present greatness, and 
without which it must fall asunder into final ruin, the 
bond that held it together being gone. If the religioa 
fii Rome be fiUse, or really injurious, it is not the gene- 
rations now living who are answerable for its existence 
formerly or now, nor for ihe principles, truths, or xHea, 
which constitute it. They have received it, as they have 
received a thousand customs whidi are now among 
them^ hy inheritance from the ancestors who bequeathed 
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them, aad which they received kt too eaxly an age to 
judge eoncemiDff their fitneiBB or unfitness, but to which^ 
ibr the reason of th»t early reception, they have become 
fondly attached, even as to parents, brothers, and sisters, 
firom whom they have never been divided. It becomes 
not the Christian, therefore, to load with reproaches 
those who are placed where they are, not by their own 
wUlf but by the providence of the Great Ruler. Neither 
does it beeome you of the Roman faith to reproach us 
for the faith to whi<di we adhere ; because the greater 
proportion of us also have inherited our religion, as you 
vours, from parents and a community who professed 
It h&kfxe us, and all regard it as heaven-descended, and 
so proved to be divine, that without inexpiable guUt we 
may not refuse to accept it It must be in the face of 
reason, then, and justice — ^in the face of what is both 
wise andiowerdful, if either should judge harshly of the 
other. 

Besides, what do I behold in this wide devotion of 
the Roman people to the religion of their ancestors, but 
a testimony beautiful for the witness it bears to the 
universality of that principle or feeling which biiids the 
human heart to some god or gods, in love and worship ? 
The worship ma^ be wrong or greatly imperfect, and 
sometimes mjunous; the god or sods may be so. con- 
oeived of as to act with hurtful innuences upon human 
dboracter and life ; still it is religion ; it is a sentiment 
that raises the thoughts of the numble and toilwom 
from the gross, the dull, the material, and the perishing, 
to the heavenly, the invisible, the future, the munortal. 
And this, though accompanied by some or many rites 
shocking to humanity and revolting to reason, is better 
than that men were in this regard no higher or other 
than brutes ; but received their being as tney do theirs, 
they know not whence, and when they lose it, depart 
like them, they know not and care not whither. In the 
religious chanicter of the Roman people— for religious 
in the earlier ages of this empire they eminently were, 
and they are religious now, though in less degree — I 
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behold and acknowledge the providence of God, who 
has so framed us that our minds tend by resistless force 
to himself; satisfied at first with low and crude con- 
ceptions, but ever aspiring after those that shall be 
worthier and wprthier. 

And now, emperor, for the same reason that we 
believe God the Creator did implant in us all, of all tribes 
and tongues, this deep desire to know, worship, and 
enjoy him, so that no people have ever been wholly 
ignorant of him, do we believe, that he has, in these 
latter years, declared himself to mankind more plainly 
than he did in the origin of things, or than he does 
through our own reason, so that men may, by such 
better knowledge of himself, and of all necessaiy truth 
which he has imparted, be raised to a higher virtue oa 
earth, and nuide fit for a more exalted life in heaven. 
We believe that he has thus declared himself by him 
whom you have heard named as the Master and Lord 
of Uie Christians, and after whom they are called— Jesus 
Christ. Him, God the Creator, we believe, sent into 
the world to teach a better religion than the world had, 
and to break down and for ever destroy, through the 
operation of his truth, a thousand injurious forms of 
&l8e religion. It is this religion which we would extend 
and impi^ to those who wm open their minds to con- 
sider its claims, and their hearts to' embrace its truths, 
when they have once been seen to be divine. This htk$ 
been our task and our duty in Rome, to beseech yoit 
not blindly to receive, but strictly to examine, and if 
found to be true, then humbly and gratefully to ado^t^ 
this new message from above" — 

"By the ffods, Aurelian," exclaimed Porphyrus, 
"these Christuuis are kindly disposed ! their benevo- 
lence and their philosophy are alike. We ' are obliged 
to them" 

" Not now, Porphyrus," said Aurelian. " Disturb 
not the Christian. Say on, Probus." 

" We. hope," continued Probus, nothing daunted by 
the scornful jeers of the philosopher, " that we ar«e 
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sincerely de^rdos of your vnelfare, and so pray that in 
the lapsQ of years all may, as some have done, take at 
our hands the good we proffer them ; for sure we are, 
that wonld all so receive it, Rome would tower upwards 
with a glory and a beauty that should make her a 
thonsand-foid more honoured and beloved than now, 
and her roots would strike down, and so fasten them- 
selves in the very centre of the earth, that well might 
^e then be called the Eternal City. Yet, O emperor, 
though such is our aim and purpose — ^though we would 
propagate a religion from God, and in doing so are 
willing to labour our lives long, and if need be, die in 
tiie sacred'cause — ^yet are we cnarged as atheists. The 
liame by which we are known, as much as by that of 
Christian, is atheist*' 

** Such I have surely believed you," said Porphyrus, 
again breaking in, *' and at this moment do." 

<* But it is a name, Aurelian, fixed upon us ignorantly 
or slanderously; ignorantly, I am willing to believe. 
We believe in a God, O emperor ; it is to liim we live 
and to him we die. The charge of atheism I thus pub- 
licly deny, as do all Christians who are here, as would 
all throughout the world with one acclaim, were they 
also here, and would all seal their testimony, if need 
were, with their blood. We believe in one God ; not 
in many, some greater and some lesser, as with you, 
and whose forms are known and can be set forth in 
Images and statues — ^but in one spiritual and invisible 
Being, the sole Monarch of the universe, whom no eye 
bath seen or can see ; whom no man, be he ever so 
eunniog, can represent in wood, or brass, or stone; 
whom so to represent in any imaginary shape our faith 
denounces as unlawful and impious. Hence it is, O 
dmperor, because the vulgar, when they enter our 
churches or our houses, see thei*e no image of god or 
goddess, that they imagine we are without a God, and 
without his worship. And such conclusion may in them 
be excused. For, till they are instructed, it may not 
be easy for them to conceive of one infinite and spiri- 

V 
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tnal God, filling heaven and earth with his preaenoe. 
But in others, it is hard to see how- they think us 
atheists on the same ground, sinee nothmg can be 
plainer than that among you, the intelligent and the 
philosophers especially, believe as we do in a great 
pervadmg invisible Spirit of the univerae. Plato wor« 
shipped not, nor beUeved in, these stone or wooden 
gods ; nor in any of the fables of the Greek religion ; 
yet who ever has charged him with athosm I So was 
it with the great Longinus. I see before me those who 
are now £&med for their science in such things, and 
who are the teachms of Rome in them ; yet not one, I 
may venture to declare, believes other than as Plato 
and Longinus did in this regard. It is an error or a 
calumny that has ever previuled concerning us ; but la 
former times some have had the candour, when the 
error has been removed, to confess publicly that they 
had been subject to it. The Emperor Marcus Aurelius, 
to name no other, when, in the straits into which he 
was fallen at Gotinus, he charged his disasters upon the 
CSiristian soldiers, and, they praying prostrate upon the 
earth for him and his army and empire, he forthwith 
gained the victory, which before he had despaired of — 
did then immediately acknowledge that they had a God» 
and that they should no longer be reviled as atheists ; 
since it was plain that men might believe in a Grod, and 
carry about the image of him in their own minds, though 
they had no visible one. It is thus we are all theists. 
We carry about with us, in the sanctuary of our own 
bosoms, our imaee of the great and almighty God wh<nn 
we serve; and before tlwt, and that only, do we bow 
down and worship. Were we indeed atheists, it were 
not unreasonable that you dealt with us as you now do, 
nay, and much more severely ; for where belief in a Grod 
does not exist, it is not easy to see how any state can 
long hold together. The necessary bond is wanting, 
and, as a sheaf of wheat when the band is broken, it 
must fall asunder. 

The first principle of the religion of Christ is thio 
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belief in a God, in his righteous providence here on 
earth, and in a righteous retribution hereafter. How, 
then, can the religion of Christ, in this respect, be of 
dangerous influence or tendency! It is well known to 
all who are acquainted in the least with history or 
philosophy, that in the religion of the Jews, the belief 
and worship of one Grod almost constitutes the religion 
itself. Every thing else is inferior and subordinate. 
In this respect, the religion of Jesus is like that of the 
Jews. It is exceeding jealous of the honour and wor* 
ship of 'this one God — ^the God of the Jews also ; for 
Jesus was himself a Jew, and has revealed to us the 
same God, whom we are required to worship, only with 
none of the ceremonies, rites, and sacrifices, which were 
peculiar to the Jews. It is this which has caused us, 
equally to our and their displeasure, frequently to be 
confounded together, and mistaken the one for the other. 
But the differences between us are, excepting in the 
great doctrine I have just named, essential and eternal. 
This doctrine, therefore, which is the chief of all, being 
so fundamenlxtl with us, it is not easy, I say, to see how 
we can, on religious accounts, be dangerous to the state. 
For many things are comprehended in and follow from 
this faith. It is not a banren, unprofitable speculation, 
but a practical and restraining doctrine, of the greatest 
moral efficacy. If it be not l£is to us, to all and every 
one of us, it is not what it ought to be, and we wrongly 
understand, or else wilfully pervert it. We believe 
that we are every where surrounded by the presence of 
our Gk>d ; that he js our witness every moment, and 
everywhere conscious, as we are ourselves, of our words, 
acts, and thoughts, and will bring us all to a strict ac- 
count at last, for whatever he has thus witnessed that 
has been contrary to that rigid law of holy living, which 
he has established over us in Christ. Must not this 
act upon us most beneficially ! We believe that in him- 
self he is perfect purity, and that he demands of us that 
we be so in our degree also. We can impute to him 
pone of the acts, such as the believers in the Greek and 
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Iloman religions freely ascribe to their Jove, and i!a 
liAve not, as others haye> in such divine ezamplQ, » warf 
rant and excuse for the like enormities. l!his one God^ 
jtoO) we also regard as our Judge, who will in the end 
eit upon our conduct throughout the whole of our lives, 
and punish or teward according to what we shall have 
l^n, just as the souls of men, according to your belief 
receive their sentence at the bar of Minos and Rbada- 
nanthus. And other similar truths are wrapt up with, 
and make a part of this great primary one. Where- 
fore it is most evident, that nothing can be more tala/^ 
and absurd, than to think and speak of us as atheistic 
and for that reason a nuisance in the state. 

But it is not only that we are atiieist^ but tliat 
throuffh our atheism we are to \fe looked upon as dis- 
order^ members of societjr, disturbers of the peace, 
disaffected and rebellious citizens, that we hear on every 
side. I do not believe that this charge has ever been 
true of any, much less of aJl« Or, if any Christian }^» 
at any time, and for any reason, disobeyed the laws, 
withheld his taxes when they have been demanded, or 
neglected any duties which, as a citizen of Rome, lie 
has owed to the emperor, or any representative of him, 
then so far he has not been a Christian. Christ's king- 
dom is not of this world — ^though, because we so often 
and so much speak of a kingdom, we have been thought 
to aim at one on earth — ^it is above ; and he requires 
us, while here below, to be obedient to the laws and the 
rulers that are set up over us ; to pay tribute to whom- 
soever it is due — ^here in Home to Caesar ; and where- 
ever we are^ to be loyal and <|uiet citizens of the state. 
And the reception of his relieion tends to make such of 
us all. Whoever adopts the niith of the gospel of Jesus, 
will be a virtuous, and holy, and devout man, and there- 
fore both in Rome, in Persia, and India^ and every 
where, a good subject. 

We de^nd not nor abet, great emperor, the act of 
that holy but impetuous and passionate man, who so 
lately, in defiance of the imperial edicts and before 
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either remonstrance or appeal on our part, preached 
on the Very ftteps of the Capitol, and there committed 
that violence for which he hath already answered with 
his life. We defend him not in that ; hut neither do 
we defend the unrighteous haste, and the more than 
demoniae barbarity of his death.' God, we rejoice in 
all our afflictions, is overall ; and the wicked, the cruel, 
and the unjust, diall not escape. 

Yet it must be acknowledged that there are higher 
duties^ than those which we owe to the state, even as 
there is a higher sovereign to whom we owe allegiance 
than the head of the state, whether that head be king, 
senate, or emperor. Man is not only a subject and a 
citizen, he is first of all the creature of God, and ame- 
nable to his laws. When, therefore, there is a conflict 
between the laws of God and the king, who can doubt 
which are to be obeyed!" 

** Who does not see," cried Porphyrus, vehemently, 
*' that in such principles there lurks the blackest treason 1 
^— for who but themselves are to judge when the laws of 
the two sovereigns do thus conflict I and what law then 
hiay be promulged, but to them it may be an ofibncef 
' ** Let not the learned Porphyrus," resumed Probus, 
^ rest in but a part of what I say. Let kim hear the 
whole, and then deny the principle if he can. I say, 
when the law of God and the law of man are opposite 
the one to the other, we are not to hesitate which to 
obey and which to break : our first allegiance is due to 
Heaven. And it is true that we ourselves are to be 
the judges in the case. But then, we are judges under 
the same stern laws of conscience towara God, which 
cdmpel us to violate the law of the empire, though death, 
in its most terrific form, be the penalty. And is it 
likely, therefore, that we shall, for frivolous causes, or 
imaginary ones, or none at all, hold it to be our duty 
to rebel against the law of the land! To think so were 
to rate us low indeed. They may surely be trusted to 
make this decision, whose fidelity to conscience in other 
emergencies, brings down upon them so heavy a load of 
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eabunity. I may appeal, moreover, to all, I think, wlio 
hear me, of the common fiuth, whether tiiey thenuelTeB 
would not hold by the same prmeiple! Suppose the 
case, that your supreme god-^upiter greatest and 
hest-— or the god beyond and above him, in whom your 
phUoBophers have faitb^— revealed a law, requiring what 
the law of the empire forbids, must you not, would you. 
not, if your religion were any thing more than a mere 
pretence, obey the god rather than Sie man 1 Although, 
therefore, great emperor, we blame the honest Macer 
for his precipitancy, yet it ought to be, and is, the de- 
termination of us aU, to yield obedience to no law whi<^ 
violates the law of Heaven. We having received the 
£uth of Christ in trust, to be by us dispensed to man- 
kind, and believing the welfare of maiddnd to depend 
upon the wide extenaon of it, we will rather die than 
shut it up in our own bosoms — ^we will rather die, than 
live with our tongues torn from our mouths^ our limbs 
fettered and bound I We must speak, or we will die." 
Porphyros again sprang from his seat with intent to 
speak, but the emperor restrained him. 

*< Contend not now, Porphyrus; let us hear the 
Christian. I have given him his freedom. Infringe 
it not." 

*' I will willingly, noble emperor," said Probus, <* re- 
spond to whatsoever the learned Tyrian may propose. 
All I can desire is this only, that the religion of Christ 
may be seen by those who are here to be what it trulj 
is ; and it may be, that the questions or the objections 
of the philosopher shall show this more perfectly than 
a continued discourse." 
The emperor, however, making a sign, he went on. 
** We have also been charged, O emperor, with vices 
and crimes, committed at both our social and our reli- 
gions meetings, at which nature revolts, which are even 
beyond in grossness what have been ever ascribed to 
the most flagitious of mankind." Probus here enume- 
rated the many rumours which had long been and still 
were current in Rome, and, especially by the lower 
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ordeia; believed ; aud drew then such a picture of the 
cfaaraeter, lives, manners, and morals of the Christians, 
lor ihe truth of which he appealed openly to noble and 
distinguished persons among the Romans, then present 
-^notcof the Christian faith, but who were yet well 
acquainted with Uiedi: oharaeter and condition, and who 
would not refuse to testify to what he had said— l^t 
there could none have been present in that vast assem- 
bly but who, if there were any sense of justice within 
them, nrast have dismissed for ever from their minds, if 
Ihey had ever entertained them, the slanderous fictions 
that had filled them. 

To report to you,^ Fausta, this part of his defence 
must be needless, and could not prove otherwise than 
pamful. He then also refuted in the same manner 
other common objections alleged against the Christians 
and their worship : the lateness of its origin ; its beg- 
garly simplicity ; the low and ignorant people who alone, 
or chiefly, both in Rome and throughout the world, 
have received it; the fierce divisions and disputes 
among the Christians themselves; the uncertainty of 
its doctrines ; the rigour of its morality, as unsuited to 
mankind; as also its spiritual worship; the slowness 
of its progress, and the little likelihood that, if God 
were its author, he would leave it to be trodden under 
foot, and so nearly annihilated, by the very people to 
whom he was sending it ; these and other similar things 
usually urged against the Christians, and now, for the 
first time, it is probable, by most of the Romans pre- 
sent, heard refuted and explained, didProbns set forth, 
both with brevity and force ; making nothing tedious 
by reason of a frivolous minuteness, nor yet omitting a 
single topic or argument which it was due to the cause 
he defended to bring before the minds of that august 
assembly. He then ended his appeal in the following 
manner :•— 

<* And now, great emperor, must you have seen, in 
what I have already said, what the nature and charac- 
ter of this religion is ; for in denying and disproving 
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^e charges that haT« been brought agMmt it, I hoLre, 
in most particulars, alleiged and explained some oppocite 
truth or doctrine, by ivhich it is justly oharaetenaed. 
But tlmt you may be informed the moise exactly for 
what it is you are about to persecute and destroy us^ 
and for what it is that we cheerfully undergo tortuve 
and death sooner than surrender or deny it, listen ytet 
a moment longer. You have heard that we are sained 
after Jesu»— Jesus of Nazareth in Galilee-^who^ in the 
reiffn of Tiberius, was born in Judea, and there liyed 
And taught, a prophet, and messenger of God, till he 
was publicly crucified by his bitter enemies the Jew*. 
We do not doubt, nay, we all steadfastly believe^ tbM 
this Jesus was the Son of the Most High God, by reasQii 
of his wonderful endowments and his del«|^ted office 
as the long looked-for Messiah of the Jews. As the 
evidences of his great office and of his divine orislny he 
performed those miracles that filled with astonishment 
the whole Jewish nation, and strangers from all parts 
of the world ; and so wrought even upon the mind of 
your great predecessor, the Emperor Tiberius, that he 
would fain receive him into the number of the gods of 
Rome. And why, O emperor, was this great person- 
age sent forth into the world, encircled by the rays of 
divine power, and wisdom, and goodness^ an enutnatioa 
of the self -ejustent and infinite and invisible Grod t And 
why do we so honour him, and cleave to him, that we 
are ready to oficr our lives in sacrifice, while we go 
forth as preachers of his faith, making him known to 
all nations as the universal Saviour and Redeemer I 
This Jesus came into the world, and lived and taught, 
was preceded by so long a preparation of prophetic an- 
nunciation, and accompanied by so sublime demonstra- 
tions of almighty power, to this end, and to this end 
only, that he might save us from our sins, and from 
those penal consequences in this world and in worlds 
to come, which are bound to them by the stem decrees 
of fate. Yes, Aurelian, Jesus came only that he might 
' mankind from the thraldom of sin, and ran^e 
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tl^iu to h liiigiier condition of virtue and happiness. He 
was a gvekt nloi^l aiid religious reformer, endowed 
^iih tlie wndofh and power of the Supreme God. He 
himself tbiled only in Judea ; but he came a benefactor 
< of Borne toa-M)f Rome as well as of Judea. He came 
•tb purge it of its pollutions ; to check in their growth 
those customs and vices which seemed destined, reach- 
4ng their natural height and sis:e, to overlay and bury in 
iinal min the city and the empire ; he came to make us 
citizens of heaven through the virtues which hia doc- 
trine should build up in the soul, %nd so citifens of 
Rome more worthy of that name than any who ever 
went before. He came to heal, to mend, to reform the 
state ; nt)t to set up a kingdom in hostility to this, biit 
In unison- with -it — an inward, invisible kingdom in every 
man's heart, and which should be -as the soul of the 
other. 

It was to reform the morals of the stftte, to save it 
firoin ittelf, that you, Aurelian, in the first years of your 
reign, applied those energies that have raised the em- 
j>ire to more than its ancient glory. You aimed to 
infuse a love of justice and of peace, to abate the extra- 
vagances of the times, to stem the tide of corruption 
that seemed about to bear down upon its foul streams 
the empire itself, tossing upon its surface a wide sea of 
ruins. It was a great work — ^too great for man. It 
needed a divine strength and a more than human wis- 
^m. These were not yours; and it is no wonder 
that the work did not go on to its completion. Jesus 
Is a reformer^— of Rome, and of the world also. The 
^orld is his theatre of action ; but with him there is 
leagued the arm and the power of the Supreme God; 
and the work which he attempts shall succeed. It 
cannot but sncceed. It is not so much he, Jesus of 
Nazareth, who has come forth upon this great errand 
of mercy and love to mankind, as God himself, in and 
through him. It is the Great God of the universe, who, 
by Jesus Christ as his agent and messenger, comes to 
you, and would reform and redeem your empire, and 
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ont of that which is imnsitoiy, and by ita inherent viee 
threatened with decay and death, make a dty and an 
empire which, through the energy of its Tirtiie% ahaU 
truly be etemaL Can you not, O emperor, supposii^ 
the claims of this religion to a divine origin to be just, 
view it with respect! Na^, could you not greet its 
api|roach to your capital with pleasure and gratitude^ 
seeing its aim is nothmg else than thi% to purify, pur^^e, 
and reform the state, to heal its woundis, clesnse ita 
putrifying members, and infuse the element of a new 
and healUiier life! Methinks a true patriot and lover 
of Rome must rejoice when any power approaches and 
offers to apply those remedies that may, with remotest 
probabiUt^^nly, bid £ur to cure the diseases of wliicb 
her body is sick, nigh unto death. Such, Aurdian, was 
and is the aim of Jesus in the religion which he 
brought J— to reform the wprld, and bring men every 
where into harmony with Ciod their Creatois^to recon- 
cile them to each other— to make them as one. And 
of us who are his ministers, his messengers— who go 
forth bearing these glad tidings of deliverance from sin 
and corruption, and of union with God— our work ia 
the same with his. We but repeat the lessons which 
he gave. We take his gospel, which is his written in- 
struction, in our hand, and reading as we go, we aim to 
rescue the souls of men from the power of demons, of 
Satan, and of sin. We are humble teschers of good 
morals. Our office, like that of our great Master, is 
persuading men to abandon all that injures them, and 
unite themselves to God in virtuous lives. Are we, in 
so doing, enemies of Rome! Are we not rather heat 
truest friends I By making men good, pure^ just, kind, 
honest, and conscientious, are we not at the same time 
making them the best citizens! Are there in Rome 
better citizens than Ihe CSiristians ! 

Yon will now, perhapc^ Aurelian, desire to be told 
bv what instruments Christianity hopes to work such 
changes — by the use of what means. It is simply, 
emperor, by the power of truth 1 The religion wldch 
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we proach luas not foi-oe. Were tlie arm of Aorelian 
at this moment the arm of Probus, he could do no more 
'"' tiban he now does with one, which, as the world deems, is 

^' in the comparison powerless as an infant's. In all that 

'f pertains to the soul, and its growth and purification, 

^r there must be utmost freedom. The soul must snfifer 

^ no constraint. There must be no force laid upon it, 

^ but the force of reason and the appeal of divine truth. 

T All that we ask or want in Rome is the liberty of speech 

' _the free allowance to offer to men the- truth in Christ, 

^ and persuade them to consider it. With that we will 

^ engage to reform and save the whole world. We want 

^ not to meddle with affairs of state, nor with the citizen's 

? relations to the state ; we hare naught to do with the 

city, or its laws, or government. We desire but the 
^ privilege to worship God according to our consciences, 

^ and labour for the moral and spiritual welfare of all 

^ who will hear our words. 

^ And if you would know what the truth is we impart, 

^ and by which we would save the souls of men, and 

f reform the empire and the world, be it known to you 

^ that we preach Jesus Christ and him crucified, whom 

' ^ God raised np and sent into tiie world to save it by his 

f doctrine 'and life, and whom-^being by the Jews hung 

* upon a cro8S»GK>d raised again from the dead. We 

1^ preach him as the Son of God with power, by whom 

' God has been revealed to mankind in his true nature 

f and perfections, and through whom, he and he only is 

< to be worshipped. It is tms Being, the God who sent 

^ Jesus into the world, whom we preach to you and all in 

1 Rome as the only true God, for whom you are bound, 

r when the truth i&all have been made plain to you, to 

forsake your idols and fall down and serve him alone. 

In the place of Jupiter, we bring you a revelation of 

the God and Father of Christ Jesus our Lord— a Being 

of perfect purity, holiness, and truth, who is the Creator, 

Governor, and Judge of the universe, and who will call 

all men unto judgment at last for all their acts and 

thoughts, rewarding or {tunisbing according to what 
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they hare done. Through Jesaa, we preach, also ft 
resurrection from the dead. We show by arguments 
which cannot be refuted, that this Jesus^ when he had 
been crucified and slain, and had lain three days in the 
tomb, was called again to life, and taken up to heaveo, 
as an example of what should afterwards happen to all 
his followers. Through him has immortality been 
plainly brought to light and proved, and this trans- 
porting truth we declare wherever we go. Through 
Jesus, we preach also repentance ; we declare to men 
their wickedness ; we show them what and how great 
it is ; and exhort liiem to repentance, as what can alone 
aave them from the wrath to come. 

This, emperor, is the great work which we, as 
apostles of Jesus, have^ do»-to convince the world 
how vile it is — ^how surely their ^vickedneas unrepented 
of will work their misery and their ruin, and so lead 
them away from it, and up the safe and pleasant heights 
of Christian virtue. We find Rome sunk in sensuality 
and sin ; nor only that, but ignorant of its own guilt, 
dead to the wickedness into which it has fallen, and 
denying any obligations to a different or better life. 
Such do we find the world itself, dead — dead in trespasses 
and sin. We would rouse it from this sleep of moral 
death. We desire, first of all, to waken in the souls of 
men a perception of the guilt of sin — a fbeling of the 
wide departure of their lives from the just demands of 
the Being who made them. The prospect of immortality 
were nothing without fhis. Longer life were but a 
greater evil, were we not made alive to sin and righte- 
ousness. Life on earth, Aurelian, is not the best thing, 
but life free from sin — ^virtuous life : so life without end 
is not the best thing, but that life glorious through 
holiness. But to the necessity of such holiness to the 
life of the soul, men are now insensible and dead. They 
love the prospect of an immortal existence, but not of 
that purity without which immortality were no blessing. 
""«--- moral regeneration — ^this waking up of men dead 
the life of righteousness — ^this redemption of 



iliem from their vices, and the abominable, cruel, and 
impious customs which prevail and sink them to the 
level of the brutes — ^this is the first aim of Christianity. 
Repentance was the fii*st word of its Founder when 
he began preaching in Judea; it is the first word of his 
followers wherever they go, and should be the last 
This, Aurelian, in few words, is the gospel of Jesus 
— * Repent, and live for ever !' 

- In the service of this gospel, and therefore of you and 
the world, we are content to labour while we live, to 
suffer injury and reproach, and if need be, and they to 
whom we go will not understand us, lay down our lives. 
Almost three hundred years has it appealed to man- 
kind ; and though not with the success that should have 

. followed upon the toil of those who have toiled for the 
salvatjion of men, yet has it not been rejected every 
where, nor has the labour been in vain. The fruit that 
has come of the seed sown is great and abundant. In 
every comer of the earth are there now those who name 
the name of Christ. And in every place are there many, 
more than meet the eye, who read our gospels, believe 
in them, and rejoice in the virtue and the hope which 

. have taken root in their souls. Here in Rome, Aure* 
Han, are there multitudes of believers, whom the ear 
lieai's not nor the eye sees, hidden away in the secunty 
of this sea of roofs, and whom the messengers of your 

.jwwer never could discover. Destroy us you may; 
sweep from the face of Rome every individual whom 
the most diligent search can find, from the grey-haired 
man of fourscore to the infant that can just lisp the 
name of Jesus, and you have not destroyed the Chris- 

, iians. The Christian church still stands — ^not unharmed, 
but founded as' before upon a rock, against which the 
powers of earth and hell can never prevail ; and soon 
jis this storm shall have overblown, those other and now 

, secret multitudes of whom I spealc, will come forth, 
and the wilderness of the church shall blossom again as 
a garden in the time of spring. God is working with. US| 
and who, therefore, can prevail against us I 
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Bring not, then, Aurelian, upon your own soul — ^bring 
not upon Rome, the guilt that would attend this unne- 
oesBary sUtughter. It can but defer for an hour or a 
day the establishment of that kingdom of righteousness, 
which must be established, because it is God's, and he 
is laying its foundations and building its walls. Have 
pity, too, great emperor, upon this large multitude of 
those who embrace this faith, and who will not let it go 
for all the terrors of your courts, and judges, and 
engines ; they will all suffer the death of Macer ere they 
will prove false to their Master. Let not the horrors 
of that scene be renewed, nor the greater ones of an 
indiscriminate massacre. I implore your compassions^ 
not for myself, but for these many thousands, who by 
my ministry have been persuaded to receive this &itfa. 
For them my heart bleeds ; them I would save from 
the death which impends. Yet it is a glorious and a 
happy death to die for truth and Christ 1 It is better 
to die so, knowing that by such death the very church 
itself is profited, wan to die in one's own bed, and only 
to one's self. So do these thousands think ; and what- 
ever compassion I may implore for them, they would 
each and all, were that their fate, go with cheeml step, 
as those who went to some marriage supper, to the axe, 
ibe stake, or the cross. Christianity cannot die but 
with the race itself. Its life is bound up in the life of 
man, and man must be destroyed ere that can perish. 
Behold, then, Aurelian, the labour that is thine !" 

Soon as he had ceased, Porphyrus started from his 
seat, and said, 

<* It is, then, Romans, just as it has ever been 
affirmed. The Galileans are atheists I They believe 
not in the gods of Rome, nor in any in whom mankind 
can ever have belief. I doubt not but they think them- 
selves believers in a God. They think themselves to 
have found one better than others have ; but upon any 
definition that I or you could ^ve or understand of 
atheism, they are atheists I Their Grod is invisible ; he 
.• iyersal spirit, like this circumambient air ; of no 
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form, dwelling in no place. Bat how can that without 
effrontery be called a being, which is without body and 
form ; which is every where and yet nowhere ; which 
from the beginning of the world has never been heard 
^ of, till by these Nazarenes he is now first brought to 

light ; or, if older, exists in the dreams of the.dreammg 
Jews, whose religion, as they term it, is so stuffed with 
fable, that one might not expect, after the most exact 
and laborious search, to meet with so much as a grain 
of truth. Yet, whatever these Galileans may assert, 
their speech is hardly to be received as wholly worthy 
of belief, when, in their very sacred records, such things 
are to be found as contradict themselves. For, in one 
place — not to mention a thousand cases of the like kind 
^t is said that Jesus, the head of this religion, on a 
certain occadon walked upon the sea ; when, upon sifting 
the narrative, it is found that it was but upon a paltry 
lake, the lake of Galilee, upon which he performed that 
great feat ! — a thing to which the magic of which he is 
accused — ^and doubtless with justice — was plainly equal ; 
while to walk upon the sea might well have been beyond 
that science. How much of what we have heard is to 
be distrusted, also, concerning the love which these 
Nazarenes bear to Rome. We may well pray to be 
delivered from the affection of those, whose love mani- 
£98t8 itself in the singular manner of seeking our de- 
struction. He who loves me so well as to poison me, 
that I may have the higher enjoyment of Elysium, I 
could hardly esteem as a well-wisher or friend. These 
Jewish fanatics love us after somewhat the same fashion. 
In the zeal of their affection, they would make us heirs 
of what they call their heavenly kingdom, but in the 
mean while destroy our religion, deprive us of our 
ancient gods, and sap the foundations of the state. 
Romans, in spite of all you have heard of another sort, 
I hope you will still believe that experience is one of 
your most valuable teachers, and that therefore you 
will be slow to forsake opinions which have the sanc- 
tion of venerable age, under which you have flourished 
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SO happily, ami your country grown to so amasing.a 
height of glory and renown. X think you would deserve 
the fate which this new-made religion .would bring yaa 
to, if you abandoned the worship of a thousand yehrsg 
for the presumptuous novelty of yesterday. Not a nmie 
of greatness or honour can be quoted of those who hayo 
adorned this foreign fiction; while aJl the great and 
good of Greece and Rome, philosophers, morali^ lua^ 
toriansj and poets, are to be found on the side of Hel- 
lenism. If we cast from us that whieh we ha.ve exp^ 
rienced to be good, by what rule, and on what principle, 
can we afterwards put our trust in any thing else ! Aud 
it is considerable, that which has ever been asserted oC 
this people, and which I doubt not is^ true, that they 
have ever been prying about with their doctrines and 
their mysteries amone the poor and humbler sort, amoag 
women, slaves, simple and unlearned folks, while they 
have never appealed to, nor made any converts of the 
sreat, the learned, the witty, who alone are capble of 
judging of the truth of what they put forth. Who are 
the behevers here in Romef Who knows themf Are 
tlie sacred senate Christians ! or any distinguished for 
their rank ! No ; with exceptions too few to be noticed, 
those who embrace it are among the dregs of the people^ 
men wholly incapable of separating true from false, aoa 
laying properly the safe foundations of a new religion-^* 
a work too great even for ^Iiilosophers. And not only 
does this religion draw to itself the poor, and humh^ 
and ignorant, but the base and wic&ed also ; person^ 
known while of our way to have been notorious tor their 
vices, liave all of a sudden joined themselves to the 
Christians ; and whatever show of sanctity mav then 
have been assumed, we may well suppose there lias not 
been much of the reality. Lons may it boast of such 
members ; and while its brief lite lasts, make continu* 
ally such converts from us. As to the amazing show 
thev make of their benevolence in the care of the noor, 
and even of our poor, doing more offices of kindness 
toward them— so it is affirmed— than wo ourselves, 



who does' not see the' motive that prompts so much 
lihaiity, in the good opinion they build up for them- 
selyes in those whom they have so mudi obliged, and 
who cannot ih decency do less afterwards than oblige 
I fhem in turn, by joining their superstitions — supersti- 

I tlons of which they know nothing before they adopt 

I thein, and as little afterwards. But I will not, em- 

I perbr, weary out your patience again, already so tried, 
and will only say, that the fate which has all along and 
I every where befallen thiese people, might well warn them 

I that they are objects of the anger rather than the favour 

i and love of the Lord of heaven, of which they So.con- 
I fidently make their boast. For if he loved them, would 
F he leave th^ every where so to the rage and destruc- 
i tion of their enemies— to be reviled, trodden upon, and 
I despised all over the earth ! If these be' the signs of love, 

I what are those of hate! And can it be that he, then* 

t Lord of heaven, hath in store for them a world of bliss 

i beyond this Hfe, who gives them here on earth scarce 

I this sordid shelter of a cabin! In truth, they seem to 
, be a community living upon their imaginations. They 

I fancy themselves favourites of Heaven, though all the 

j world thinks otherwise. They fancy themselves the 

I ^atest benefactors the world has ever seen, while they 

I are' the only ones who think so. They have notliing 

here bat persecution, contempt, and hatred, and yet are 
anticipating a more glorious Elysium than the greatest 
and best of earth have ever dared to hope for. We can- 
not but hope -tiiey may be at some time the riddle to 
themselves which they are to us. This is a benevolent 
wish, for thdr entertainment would be great." 

When he had ended, and almost before, many voices 
were heard of those who wished to speak, and Probua 
rose in his place to reply to what had fallen from the 
philosopher, but all were alike silenced by the loud and 
stem command of Anrelian, who, evidehtly weary and 
impatient of farther audience of what he was so little 
wilUn? to hear at all, cried out, saying, 
'< Tne Christians, Romans, have now been heard, as 
w 
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they desired, by one whom they themselres appointed 
to set forth their doctrine. This is no sdiool for the 



disputations of sophists, or philosophers, or 
Let Romans and Christians alike withdraw." 

Whereupon, without further words or delay, the 
assembly broke up. 

It was not difficult to see that the statements and 
reasonings of ProbuB faa4 fallen upon many who heard 
them with equal surprise and delight. Every word 
that he uttered was heard with an eager attention I 
never before saw equalled. I have omitted the greater 
part of what he said, especially where he went with. 
minuteness into an account of the history, doctrine, and 
precepts of our faith, knowing it to be too f a mih'ar to 
you to make it desirable to have it repeated. 

It was in part, at least, owing to an unwiUingneBB to 
allow Probus again to address that audience, repre- 
senting all the rank and learning of Rome, that the 
emperor so hastily dissolved the assembly. Whatever 
effect the hearing of Probus may have upon him or 
upon us, there is reason to believe that its effects will 
be deep and eternal upon the higher classes of our 
inhabitants. They then heard what they nevor heard 

before a fair and honest account of what Christianity 

is ; and from what I have already been informed, and 
gathered indeed from iny own observation at the timoi 
they now regxrd it with very different sentiments. 

When late in the evening of this day we conversed 
of its events, Probus being seated with us, we indulged 
both in tiiose cheering and desponding thoughts which 
seem to be strangely mingled together in our present 
calamities. 

« No opinion," said Julia, *^has been more strongly 
confirmed within me by this audience before Aurelian, 
than this, that it has been of most auspicious influence 
upon our faith. Not that some have not been filled 
with a bitterer spirit than before; but that more have 
been favourably inclined toward us by the disdosiires, 
Probus, which you made j and whether they f 
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Qmatums ot not eTButually, they vUl be far more ready 
to defend ns in our daim for the common rights of 
eitizenfl. Mareellinus, who sat near me, was of this 
number. He expressed frequently, in most emphatic 
terms^ his sarprise at what he heard, which he said he 
was constrained to admit as true and fair statements^ 
seeing they were supported and corroborated by my 
and your presence and silence. At the dose, he declared 
his purpose to procure the sospels for his pemsaL" 

^ And yet," said I, ** the htte consul Gapitalinus, who 
was at my side, and whose clear and intelligent mind 
IB hardly equalled here in Rome, was confirmed — even 
as Porptiyrus was, or pretended to be — ^in all his pre- 
vious un&Tourable impressions. He did not disguise 
his opinion, but freely said that in his judgment the 
religion ought to be suppressed, and that, though he 
should by no means defend any measures like those 
which he understood Aurelian had resolved to put in 
force, he should adyocate such action in regard to it as 
could not fail to expel it from the empire in no rery 
great number of years.'* 

^ I could observe,'' added Probus, ^the same diffe- 
rences of feeling and judgment all over the surface of 
that sea of faces. But if I should express my belief as 
to the proportion of friends and enemies there present, 
I should not hesitate to say— and that, I am sure, with- 
out any imposition upon my own credulity— that the 
greater part by £ar were upon our side— not m fiuth, as 
yon may suppose— but in that good opinion of na and 
of the tendencies of our doctrine and the value of our 
services, that is very near it, and is better than the 
public profession of Christ of many othws." 

^ It will be a long time, I am persuaded," said Julia, 
" before the truths received then into many minds will 
cease to operate in our behalf. But what think you 
was the feelii^ of Aurelian! His countenance was 
hidden from me— vet that would reveal not much. It 
is immoveable at those tunes when he is deeply stirred, 
or has any motive to conceal hia sentimente." 
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"I cannot believe," replied Probus, "tbat a&y im- 
pression such as we could wish was made upon that 
hard and cruel heart Not the column against which 
he leaned stood in its place more dead to whatever it 
was that came from my lips than he. He has not been 
moved, we may well believe, to change any of his 
designs. Whatever yesterday it was in his intent to 
do, he will accomplisli to-morrow. I do not believe we 
have any thing to hope at his hands." 

*^ Alas ! Lucius," said Julia, *^ that our faith in Christ, 
and our interest and concern for its progress in Rome, 
should come to this. How happy was lin Syria, with 
this belief as mv bosom companion and friend; and 
free, too, to speak of it to any and to all. How needlesa 
is all the misery which this rude, unlettered tyrant la 
about to inflict. How happily for all would things take 
their course even here, mip;ht they but be left to run in 
those natural channels which would reveal themselves, 
and which would then conduct to those ends which th^ 
Divine providence has proposed. But roan wickedly 
interposes ; and a misery is inflicted whidb otherwiae 
would have never fallen upon us, and which, in the 
counsels of God, was never designed. What now, think 
you, Probus, will be the event!" 

'* I cannot doubt," he replied, '^ that to-morrow will 
witness all that report has already spread abroad as the 
purpose of Aurelian. Urged on by both Fronto and 
Varus, he will not pause in his course. Rome, ere the 
ides, will swim in Christian blood. I see not whence 
deliverance is to come. Miracle alone could save us ; 
and miracle has long since ceased to be the order of 
Providence. Having provided for us this immefise 
instrument of moral reform in the authority and doc- 
trine of Christ, we are now left, as doubtless it is on the 
whole best for our character and our virtues we should 
be, to our own unassisted strength, to combat with all 
the evils that mav assail us, lM>th from without ftnd 
within. For myself I can meet this tempest without a 
thought of reluctance or dread. I am a solitary man, 
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having nmtber chlM nor relative to mourn my loss. I 
have friends, indeed, whom I love, and from whom I 
would not willingly part ; but, if any considerable pur- 

rseis to be gained by my death to that cause for which 
have lived, neither I nor the)r can lament that it 
BhouM occur. Under these convictions as to my own 
fate-— and that of all, must I say and believe! no; I 
cannot, will not, believe that humanity has taken its 
final departure from the bosom of Aurellan — ^I turn to 
one bright spot, and there my thoughts dwell, and there 
my hopes gather strength, and that is here, where you, 
i Piso, and you, lady, will stiil dwell, too high for the 

I aim of the imperial murderer to reach. Here I shall 

I believe will there be an asyluni for many a wearied 

I spirit, a safe refuse from the sharp pelting of the storm 

I without. And when a calm shall come again, from be- 

I neath this roof, ad once from the ark of God, shall there 

I go forth those who shall again people the waste places 

I of the church, and change the wilderness of death into 

I it fruitful garden full of the plants of God." 

I ^' That it is the present purpose of Aurelian to spare 

I me," I answered, " whatever provocation I may give 

I him, I fully believe. He is true ; and his word to that 

end, with no wish expressed on my part, has been given. 
j But do not suppose that in that direction at least he 

I may not change his purpose. Superstitiously mad as 

I he now is, a mere plaything, too, in the bloody hands of 

, Fronto — and nothmg can well be esteemed as more 

I insecure than even my life, privileged and secure as I 

mav seem. If it should occur to him, in his day or his 
j night visions and dreams, that I more than others should 

j be ah acceptable offering to his god, my life would be to 

him but as that of an insect buzzing around his ear ; and 
I beinz dead by a blow, he would miss me no more. Stilly 

let the mercy that is vouchsafed, whether great or little, 
he gratefully confessed." 

'' You then see, Fausta, the position in which your old 
firiends now stand here in Rome. Who could have be- 
Ueved, whea W9 talked over our dangers in Palmyra, 
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that gteater and more dreadful BtUl awaited us in oxa 
own home. It has eome upon us with such suddenness 
that we can scarce believe it ourselyes. Yet are we 
prepare^ with an even mind and a trustmg faith, for 
whatever may betide. 

It is happy for me and for Julia that our religion has 
fixed withm us so firm a belief in a supeiintendSig Pity- 

videnee who €apden not only the greatest but the least 

events of life, who is as much concerned for the happi- 
ness and the moral welfare of the humblest individua!, 
as he is for the orderly movement of a world — ^that we 
sit down under the shadows that overhang us, perfectly 
convmced that some end of good to the diurch or the 
world is to be achieved through these convulsions, 
greater than coul4 have been achieved in any other 
way. The Supreme Ruler, we believe, is infinitely wiae 
and infinitely good. But he would be neither, if Un- 
necessary sufi'ering were meted out to his creatures. 
Tlus suffering, then, is not unnecessary. But through 
it, in ways which our sight now is not piercing enough 
to discern— but may hereafter^— shall a blessing re- 
dound both to the individuals concerned, to the present 
generation, and a remote posterity, which could not 
otherwise have been secured. This we must believe, 
or we must renounce all belief. 

Forget not to remember us with afifection to Gracchus 
and C^pumius. 

I also was present at the hearing of Probus. But of 
that I need say nothing, Piso having so fully written 
eoneerning it to the daughter of Gracchus. 
. Early on the following day I was at the gardens of 
Sallust, where I was present both with the emperor and 
Livia, and with the emperor and Pronto, and heard 
Bonversations which I here record. 

When I entered the apartment in which it was cus- 
tomary for the empress to sit at this time of the dav, I 
found her there engaged upon her embroidery, while 
the emperor paced back and forth, his arms crossed 
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beiiind him, and oare and anxiety marked npon his 
eountenance. Livia,, though she sat quietly at her 
work, seemed ill at ease, and as if some thought were 
busy within to which she would gladly give utterance. 
She was evidently relieved by my entrance, and imme- 
diately made her usual inquiries after the health of the 
queen, in which Aurelian joined her. 

Aurelian then turned to me and said, 

^' I saw you yesterday at the Palatine, Nichomachus ; 
what thought you of the Christian's defence I ** 

^ It did not convert me to his fiiith *'— 

'* Neither, by the gods ! did it me," quickly interrupted 
Aurelian. 

^ But,*' I went on, ^ it seemed to show good cause why 
they should not be harshly or cruelly dealt with.' He 
proved them to be a harmless people, if not positively 
profitable to the state." 

•* I do not see that," replied the emperor. « It is im- 
possible they should be harmless who sap the founda- 
tions of religion ; it is impossible they should be profit- 
able who seduce from their allegiance the good subjects 
of the empire— and this religion of the Christians does 
both." 

<a i^ee that it is so," I rejoined, "if it is to be as- 
sumed m the controversy that the prevailing religion of 
the Romans is a perfect one, and that any addition or 
alteration is necessarily an evil. That seems to be the 
position of Porphyrus and others. But to that I can 
bv no means assent. It seems to me that the religions 
Of mankind are susceptible of improvement as govern^ 
ments are, and other like institutions ; that what may 
be perfectly well suited to a nation in one stage of its 
growth may be very ill adapted to another; that the 
cods, in their providence, accordingly design that one 
form of religious worship and belief should in successive 
ages be superseded by others, which shall be more 
exactly suited to their larger growth and more urgent 
necessities. The religion of me early days of Rome 
was perhaps all that so rude a people were capable of 
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comprehettdi]ig--«ll that they waotMU It wochaodiViell 
for them, and yoa have reason for gratitade that it was 
bestowed upon them, and haa conferred ao ereat hexte- 
fite upon the preceding centuries. But thel^t of the 
sun is not clearer than it is that for this prevent paas- 
ing age, that religion is stark naught." The enq>eror 
frowned, and stc^ still in his ^mk, looking sternly 
npon me, but I heeded him not ^' Moat of any intejli- 

Since and reflection," I continued, ^ spurn it away frosn 
em as fit but for children and skyes. Must they, then, 
be without any principle of this kind! Is it safe fov a 
community to grow up without faith in a superintend- 
ing power, from whom they come, to whom. they are 
responsible? I think not. In any suoh community — 
and Rome is becoming such a one — ^ihe element of 
disruption, anarchy, and ruin, are there at work, atid 
will o?erthrow it. A society of atheists is a contradic- 
tion in terms. Atheists may live alone, but not to- 
gether. Will you compel your subjects to become such ? 
Jf a part remain true to the ancient fiuth, and find it to 
be sctecient, will you deny to the other part the faith 
which they crave, and which would be sufficient for 
them I I doubt if that were according to the dictates of 
^^sdom and philosophy. And how know you, Aurelian, 
that this religion of Christ may not be the very priu- 
ciple which, and which alone, may save your people 
from atheism, and your empire from the ruin that would 
bring along in its train!" 

*' I cannot deny," said the emperor in rejdy, <' that 
there is some sense and apparent truth in what you 
have said. But to me it is i&adowy and intangible. It 
is the speculation of that curious class among men, who, 
never satisfied with what exists, are always desiring 
some new forms of truth, in religion, in government, 
and all subjects of that nature. I could feel no more 
certain of goine or doing right by conforming to their 
theories, than 1 feel now in adhering to what is already 
established. Nay, I can see safety nowhere but in 
what already is. There is the only certainty. Shp« 
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poee 0oai» enthutiwfe in matten of goTemment were to 

propose his Bystem, by which the present established 

insatutions were all to be abandoned and new ones set 

upy should I permit him to go freely among the people, 

pti9»ling their heads with what it is impossible they 

should understand, and by his soplustnes alienating 

. <bem from their Tonerable parent! Not so, by Hercules! 

! I should ill deserve my office of supreme guardian of 

the honour and liberties of Rome, did I not mew him up 

[ in the Fabrician dungeons, or send him lower still to 

, the Stygian shades." 

^ <' BuV' said Liyia, who had seemed anxious to speak, 

, ^ though it may be right and best for the interests of 

Rome to suppress this new worship, yet why, Aureliau, 

I need it be done at such expense of life! Can no way 

j be devised by which the professors of this faith shall be 

^ banidied the realm, and no new teachers of it permitted 

^ to enter it afterwards but at the risk of life, or some 

^ other appointed penalty! Sure I am, from what I 

^ heard from the Christian Probus, and what I have heard 

I so often from the lips of Julia, this people cannot be the 

sore in the body of the state which Fronto represents 

them." 

** I cannot, Livia," replied the emperor, " refuse to 
obey what to me have been warnings from the gods." 
^ ** But may not the heavenly signs have been read 

amiss !" rejoined Livia. 

''There is no truth in augury, if my duty be not 
where I have placed it," answered Aurelian. 
* ** And perhaps, Aurelian, there is none. I have heard 

I that the priests of the temples play many a trick upon 

their devout worshippers.' 

** Livia, it has doubtless been so ; but you would not 
believe that Fronto has trifled with Aurelian!" 

" I beUeve Fronto capable of any crime by which tho 
gods may be served. Have you not beard, Aurelian, 
what fell from the dyins Christian's lips!" 

** I have, Livia ; and nave cast it from me as at best 
Ihc coinage of a moopstru^k mountebankt Shall ^h^ 
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word of sneh a one as Ifacer the C&iktiMi uimeafe m.f 
trust in such a one as Frontot That were not reason- 
able, Livia." 

^ Then, AureUan, if not for any reason that I eaa 
give, for the love you bear me, withhold your hand 
from this innocent peojple. You hare often asked me 
to eraye somewhat whioh it would be hard ibr you to 
grant, that you might show how near you held me. 
Grant me tins favour, and it shall be more to me tbui 
if you gave me half the empire." 

The emperor's stem countenance relaxed^ and wore 
for a moment that softened expression, aeoompanied by 
a smile, that on his face might be termed beautiful. He 
was moved by the unaffected warmth and winninggraee 
with whioh those wcnrds were spoken by Livia. But he 
only said, 

** I love thee, Livia, as thou knowest, but not so well 
as Rome." 

(f I would not, Aurelian," replied the empress, ^ that 
love of me should draw von away from what you owe 
to Rome — ^from what is the clear path of a monarch's 
duty ; but this seems confessedly a doubtful case. They 
who are equally Roman in their blood differ here. It 
is not wrong to ask you^ for my sake, to lean to the mde 
of mercy." 

" You are never wrong, Livia. And were it only 
right to" 

^ But are not you, Aurelian, sure of being right in 
being merciful ! Can it ever afterwards repent you thai 
you drew back from the shedding of blood!" 

'^ Itis called mercy, Livia, when he who has the power 
spares the culprit, forgives the offence, and sends him 
from the gibbet or the cross back to his weeping friends. 
The crowds throw up their caps, and shout as for some 
great and good deliverance. But the mercy that returns 
upon the world a villain, whose crimes had richly earned 
for him his death, is surely a doubtful virtue. Though, 
OB ia well known, I am not famed for mercy, yet were 
it oJear to me what in this case were the truest mercy— 
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for the pleasure) Liyia, of pleasQring thee, I would be 
mereiful. But I should not agree with thee in what 
is mercy. It were no mercy to Rome, as I judge, to 
spare these (Christians, whatever the grace might be to 
them. Punishment is often mercy. In destroying these 
wretches I am merciful both to Rome and to the world, 
and shall look to have their thanks.*' 

^ There comes^ Aurelian," said Livia, rising, " thy 
evil genius^-thy ill-possessing demon, who has so 
changed the kindly current of thy blood. I would that 
he, wno so loves the gods, were with them. I cannot 
wait him.*' 

With these words Livia rose and left the apartment, 
just as Fronto entered in another direction. 

** Welcome, Fronto !" said Aurelian. " How thrive 
our affairs ?' 

** As we could wish, great emperor. The city with us, 
and the gods with us, we cannot but prosper. A few 
days will see great changes." 

" How turns out the tele of Curio 1 What find you 
to be the truth! Are the Christians here, or are they 
fledr 

*^ His tele was partly false and partlv true. More are 
fled than Piso or the Christians will allow ; but, doubt- 
less, the ^eaterpart, by large odds, remain." 

^ That is well. Then, for tiie other side of this great 
duty. Is thine own house purged I Is the temple, new 
and of milk-white marble, now as clean and white in 
its priesthood 1 Have those young sots and pimps yet 
atoned for their foul impieties 1" 

** They have," replied Fronto. ^ Thev have been dealt 
with ; and their carcasses swinging and bleaching in the 
wind, will long serve, I trust, to keep us sweet. The 
temple, I now may believe, is thoroughly swept." 

** And how is it, Fronto, with the resti" 

** The work goes on. Your messengers are abroad ; 
and it will be neither for want of power, will, nor zeal, 
if from this time Hellenism stend not before the world 
as beautiful in her purity as she is venerable in years 
and truth." 
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'* The gods be piaised that I hare been stirred up to 
this ! When this double duty shall be done, Hellenism 
reformed, and her enemy extinct, then mi^ I say. that 
life has not been spent for naught. But, meanwhile, 
Fronto, the army needs me. All is prepared, and letters 
urge me on. To-morrow I would start for Thraoe. 
Yet it cannot be so soon." 

»« No," said the priest. " Rome will need you more 
than Thrace, till the edicts have been published, and 
the work well begun. Then, Aurelian, may it be safely 
intrusted, so far as zeal and industry shall serve, to 
those behind." 

« I believe it, Fronto. I see myself doubly reflected 
in thee : and aUnost so in Varus. The ChriatiMs, were 
I gone, would have four Aurelians for one. Well, let 
us rejoice that piety is not dead. The sacrifice this 
morning was propitious. I feel its power in every 
thought and movement." 

<< But while all things else seem propitious, Aurelian, 
one keeps yet a dark and threatening aspect." 
« What mean your 

" Piso I" 

" Fronto, I have in that made known my will, and 
more than once. Why again dispute it V 

<< I know no will, great Ciesar, that may cross or 
surmount that of the gods. They to me are supreme, 
not Aurelian." 

Aurelian moved from the priest and paced the room. 
<< I see not, Fronto, with such pUiinnesSy the will of 
Heaven in this." 

« 'Tis hard to see the divine will, when the human 
will is so strong." 

« My aim is to please the gods in all thioge^" replied 
the emperor." 

" Love, too, Aurelian blinds the eye, and softening 
the heart toward our fellow-men, hardens it toward the 
gods." This he uttered with a strange significancy. 

<< I think, Fronto, mine has been all too hard toward 
man, if it were truly charged. At least, of late, th^ 
^an luive no ground of blame.^' 
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" Eome,^'' rallied the priest, " is not slow to see and 

« praise the zeal that is now crowning her seven hills with 

a greater glorj than ever yet has rested on them. Let 

her see that her great son can finish what has been so 

well begun." 

^ Fronto^ I say it j but I say it with some inward pain, 
that were it plain the will of the gods were so" 

<' PisQ should die !" eagerly interrupted the priest. 

" I will not say it yet, Fronto." 

*^ I see not why Aurelian should stagger at it. If the 
will of the gods is in this whole enterprise ; if they will 
that these hundreds and thousands, these crowds of 
young and old, little children and tender youth, should 
all perish, that posterity, by such sacrifice now in the 
beginning, may be delivered from the curse that were 
else entailed upon them, then who can doubt, to whom 
truth is the chief thing, that they will, nay, and ordain 
in their sacred breasts, that he who is their chief and 
head, about whom they cluster, from whose station and 
power they daily draw fresh supplies of courage, should 
perish too — nay, that he should be the first great offer- 
ing — ^that so the multitudes, who stay their weak faith 
on him, mav, on his loss, turn again unharmed to their 
ancient faith. That, too, were tne truest mercy." 

'* There may be something in that, Fronto. Never- 
thelesB, I do not yet see so much to rest upon one life. 
If all the rest were dead, and but one alive, and he 
Piso, I see not but the work were done." 

'' A thousand were better left, Aurelian, than Piso 
;ind the lady Julia ! They are more in the ears and 
eyes of Rome than all the preachers of this accursed 
tribe. They are preaching, not on their holidays, to a 
mob of beg^iariy knaves, men and women digged up 
by their hot and aealous caterers from .the lanes and 
kennels of the dty, witiiin the walls of their filthy syna- 
gogues, but they preach every day, to the very princes 
and nobles of the state— ^t the Capitol to the senate— 
here in thy palaces to all the greatest and best of Rome ; 
and, by the godsl as I believe, make more converts to 
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their impietiefl than all the army of theur atheis^eal 
priesthood. Upon Probus, Piso, and Julia, hang the,. 
Christians of Rome. Hew Uiem away, and the braaehee 
die. Probus, ere to-morrow's sun is set, feeds the 
beasts of the Flavian— then" 

^ Hold, Fronto ! I will no more of it now. I have, 
besides, assured Piso of his safety." 

*< There is no virtue like that of those who^ having 
erred, repent." 

Aorelian looked for the moment as if he wonld will- 
ingly have hurled Fronto, and his temple after him, to 
Tartarus. But the bold man heeded him not. 

''ShaU I," he continued, <<say what it is that thns ties 
the hands of the conqueror of the world I" 

« Say what thou wflt." 

'' Rome says — I say it not — ^but Rome says, 'tis love.* 

" What mean they I I take you i^ot. Love V 

<< Of the Princess Julia, still so called," 

A deep blush burned upon the cheek of Aurelian. He 
paused a moment, as if for some storm within to subside. 
He then said, m his deep tone, that indicates the pre- 
sence of the whole soul — but without passion — 

^ Fronto, 'tis partly true— truer than I wish it were. 
When in Syria my eye first beheld her, I loved her — 
as I never loved before, and never shall again. But 
not for the emperor of the worid would she part ^m 
young Piso. I sued, as man never sued boFore^ but 
all in vain. Her imace still haunts the chambers of my 
brain ; yet, with truth do I say it, but as some pure 
vision sent from the god& I confess, Fronto, it is she 
who stands between me and the will of Heaven. I know 
not what force, but that of all the gods, could make 
me harm her. To no other ear has this ever been 
revealed. She is to me god and goddess." 

^< Now, Aurelian, thsA thou hast spoken in the fhllness 
of thy heart, do I hold thee redeemed from the invisible 
tyrant. In our own hearts we sin and err, as. we dare 
not when the covering is off, and others can look in and 
"^ how weak we are. Thott oinst not» great Caesar^ 
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^ for this f ondneas, f oiget and put far from thed tlie yisioii 

^ of thy mother, whom, in dreams or in substantial i^pe, 

^ the gods sent down to ^vive thy fainting zeal ! Let it 

1 not be that that call shall have been in vain." 

** Fronto, urge now no mere. Hast thou seen Varus V* 
« I have." 

« Are the edicts ready r 
« They are." 
^ " Again, then, at the hour of noon, let them glare 

I Ibirth upon the enemies of Rome from the columns of the 

Capitol. Let Yams be so instructed. Now I would be 
alone." 
^ Whereupon the priest withdrew, and J also rose from 

where I had sat^ to take my leave, when the emperor 
said, 
** Thiis seems harsh to thee, Nichomaehtts 1" 
^ I cannot but pray Uie godff," I said, <* to change the 
mind of Aurelian !" 
<* They have made his inind what it is, Niehomachus." 
; **Not they," I said, « but Fronto." 

^ *' But," he quickly addedj ^ the gods made Fronto, and 

have put their mind in him j or it nas never been known 
on earth. You know not the worth, Gkreek, of this man. 
Had Rome possessed sneh a one two hundred years ago^ 
j this work had not now to be done." 

Saying which, he withdrew into his inner apartment, 
sad I Bought ag^ the presenee of Livia. 
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FROM PISO TO FAUSTA. 

A DAY has passed, Fausta, since the hearing of Probus^ 
and I hasten to inform you of its events. 

But, first of all, before I enter upon the dark chapter 
of our calamities, let me cheer you and myself by dwell- 
ing a moment upon one bright and sunny spot. Early 
in the day, we weve informed that Isaac was desirous to 
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see ns. He was at once admitted. As ke entered, it 
was easy to see that some great good fdrtune had be- 
fallen him. His face shone through the effect of some 
inward joy, and his eyes sparkled m their deep soeketo 
like burning tapers. When our customary salutations 
and inquiries were over, Julia said to him, • 

** I tmn^ Isaac, you must have sold a jewel this 
morning to no less a person than Aurelian, if the ftee 
may be held as an index of our good fortune^" 

" I have parted with no jewel, lady,** he replied, ** bat 
there has fiUlen into my hands a diamond- of inesttmabie 
value, drawn from the mines of the Orient, which 1 
may say not all the wealth of Aurelian could purehase 
of me. Whenever . I shall receive such permission, it 
will give me highest delight to show it to thee.** 

<< Only a single jewel, Isaac !*' said Julia. ** Is it but 
one stone thu&t so transports thee and makes thy fUce 
that of a young man !" 

'< Lady, to confess the truth, there are four— four 
living stones and preciousr-more precious than any 
that of old bUzed upon the breastphite of our hi^- 
priest Princess, I nave come to tell thee and Fiao 
what none in Rome besides, as I think, would care to 
know — and strange it is that you Christians should be 
those whom I, a Jew, mostlove^ and that I, an old and 
worn-out man, should fill any space, were it no bigger 
than a grain of whea^ in your regards. I have eom^ 
to tell you what you have alr^y discovered, that 
Hagar is arrived with the youne' Ishmael, and with 
them two dark-eyed daughters of Israel, who are as 
welcome as the others. There is not now, Piso, within 
the walls of Rome a dwelling happier than mine. Soon 
as leisure and inclination sludl serve, come, if you will 
do us such grace, to the street Janus, and behold our 
contentment. Sorry am I that the times come ladea 
to you with so many terrors. Piso,** continued he, ia 
a more earnest tone, and bending toward me, '' rely 
upon the word of one who is rarely deceived, and who 
now tells thee, there is a sword hanging over thy head ! 
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Pronto ti>irii» for tby life, and thine, lady 1 and Aure- 
lian^ much as he nuiy love you, is, as we have already 
seen^ not proof against the violent zeal of the priest. 
Gome: to the street Janus, and I will warrant you 
sidiBty and life. There is none for you here— nor in 
Rome— if Aurelian*s hounds can scent you." 
• We were again obliged to state, with all the force 
we could give to them, the reasons which bound us to 
remain not only in Rome but in our own dwelling, and 
await whatever the times might bring forth. He was 
again slow to be convinced, so eamesdy does he desire 
<»ir safety. But at length he was persuaded that he 
himself would take the same course were he called upon 
to defend the rdigion of his fathers. He then departed, 
having first exacted a promise that we would soon see 
his new family. 

Soon as Isaac was gone, I sought the streets. 

Rome, Fausta, has put on the appearance of the 
Saturnalia. Although no license of destruction has yet 
been publicly given, ^e whole city is in commotion — 
the lower orders noisy and turbulent, as if they had 
already received, their commission of death. Efforts 
have been made, both on the part of the senate and 
that of the nobles who are not of that body, joined by 
lAany of all classes, to arrest the emperor in his mur- 
derous career, but in vain. Not the seven hills are 
more firmly rooted in the earth than he in his purposes 
of blood. This is well known abroad; and the people 
are the more emboldened in the course they take. 
They know well that Aureliau is supreme and omnipo- 
tent ; that no power in Rome can come in between him 
and his object, whatever it may be; and that they, 
therefore, though they should err through their haste, 
and in their zeal even go before the edicts, would find 
in him a lenient judge. No Christian was accordingly 
to be now seen in the streets — ^for nowhere were they 
safe from the ferocious language, or even the violent 
assaults, of the mob. These cruel executioners I found 
all along, wherever I moved, standing about in groups, 

X 
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see US. He was at once admitted. As Ite enteied, It 
ivaa easy to see that some great good«&rtwi»*-*' " 
fallen him. His face shone through I1n» '-•*' 
inward joy, and his eyes sparkled ' -J^-^,v---.< 

like burning tapers. Wher '^^::'^^>:^i:^'-^^^^^ 

and inquiries were ov' . ;, $ '^^i^ of Rome in 

•« I tnini^ Isas' . .;"v;r^^ while these thou- 

morning to no ' •..-. "'^^^flfferingmorethrougfa 

may be held - " ":'10>^ they would when they 

«♦ I have ' r t V>3^« reality. But although 1 

there has - <^^^ by «5t«»l assault, the tongue 

value, -' ^'^'^■iJ^ii^/lon me, and promises were abun- 
»nay f '^'f^Sdf^ before many days were gone, not 

*>^ ^ ji^^!^S ?iBO> «^' ^^'^ **^®** *^^ Aurehan, 

^'^ ^£,Vi'/lwm the common doom. 

A^SJiTof noon drew nigh, it.seemed a* if the 

iJ^%toti(m of Rome was pouring itself mto the 

4J/^ avenues leading to the Capitol. Not the 

^hV Aurelian itedf filed this people with a more 

^&Xy and, as it appeared, a more pleashigintwest, 

>»Sthe approachmg caUunities of the CSinstiana. 

i'^tation was written on every face. Even the boys 

?2r«P *^e^ ®*P^> ^ '^ anticipation of somewhat that 

iS; to add greatly to their happiness. 

The sixth hour has come and is gone. Thte edicts 
-re published, and the CSiristians are now deeUured 
enemies of the state and of the gods, and are requited 
to be mformed against by all good citizens, and ar- 
raigned before the prefect and the other magistrates 
especially appointed for the purpose. 
All is now eonAision, uproar, and cruel violence.^ 
No sooner was the purport of the edicts ascertamed 
by the multitudes who, on this occasion, as before, 
thronged the Capitol, than they scattered fai pursuit of 
their victims. The priests of the temples headmg the 
furious crowds, they hastened from the hill in every 
direction, assailmg as they reached them Ae houses of 
the Christians, and dragging the wretched mhabitante 
to the presence (rf their barbarous judges. Although 
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in tlie pv* .t edicts the people are not let loose as 

author- lurderera upon the Ghxistiansy they are 

ne^ exhorted and required to inform against 

^ ing them before the proper tribunals on the 

arifitianity ; so that there is lodged in their 

rful power to harass and injure — a power 

.ed as you may suppose Romans would use 

ry species of violenoe has this day been put in 

ace upon this innocent people ; their perpetrators 

jiing sure that, in the confusion, deeds at which even 
Varus or Aurelian might take offence, will be orep- 
looked. The tribunals have been thronged from noon 
till n^t with Christians and their accusers. ' As the 
exammation of those who have been brought up has 
rarely occupied but a few moments, the evidence always 
beiug suf&denUy full to prove them Christians, and 
when that has been wanting their own ready confession 
Bupplymg the defect— 4he prisons are already filling 
with their unhappy tenants, and extensive provisibnd 
are making to receive them in other buildings set apart 
for the time to this office. A needless provision : for 
it requires but little knowledge of Aurelian to know, that 
his in^Mttient temper will not long endure the tedious 
process of a regular accusation, trial, condemnation^ 
and punishment. A ^ear, in that case, would scarce 
suffice to make away with the Christians of Rome. Long 
before the prisons can be «nptied in a legal way of the 
tenants alroady crowding them, will the emperor re- 
aort to the speedier memod of a general and indiscri- 
minate massacre. No one can doubt this, who is 
familiar as I am with Aurelian, and the spirits who now 
rule him. 

Let me tell you now of the fate of Probus. 

He was seated within his own quiet home at the 
time the edicts vere prochiimed from the steps of the 
Ci^itol. The moment the herald who proclaimed them 
had pronounced the last word, and was affixing them to 
the column, the name of Probus was heard shouted 
from one edde of the hill to the other^ and while the rnul* 
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ti^ude scattered In every direction in pUBpnt of iha^ 
!who were known to them severaUy as PhristiaBs, « 
large divifiion of it made on the instant for the dweUi^ 
of Prohus. On arriving there, ronsed hy ^e noise 4fi 
the approaching throng, Probus came forth. He W9» 
saluted by cries and yells, that seemed rather to pxoi- 
oeed from troops of wild beasts than men. He would 
fain have spoken to them, but no word would they 
.^r. .5< Away with the Christian dog to the prefect I'f 
al^se ill one deafening shout from the people ; and Pro- 
i>Vfe, being on the instant seized and bound, was led un- 
resisting away to the tribunal of Varus. 

As he was dragged violently along, and was now 
passing the door which leads to the room where Varus 
sits, FelU the bishop, having already stood before the 
prefect, was leaving the halT, ui^ed along by soldiers 
who were bearing him to prison. 

« Be of good cheer, Probus V* exclaimed he ; ^ a 
crown awaits thee wiUiin. Rome needs thy lif^ aod 
Christ thy soul." 

^' Peace, dotard !" cried one of those who guarded 
and led him ; and at the same moment brought ma spear 
with such force upon his head that he felled him to the 
pavement. 

" Thou hast slain thyself, soldier, by that blow, ratl^er 
than him," said Probus. ^' Thine own faith has tor- 
ments in reserve for such as thee." 

*' Thou too I" cried the enraged soldier ; and he would 
have repeated the blow upon the head of Probus, but 
that the descending weapon was suddenly struck up- 
wards and out of Uie hand of him who wielded it, £y 
another belonging to the same legion, who guarded Pro- 
bus, saying as he did so, 

^< Hold, Mutius I it is not Roman to strike the bound 
and defenceless. Christians though they be. Raiae that 
fallen old man, and apply such restoratives as the place 
affords." And then, with other directions to those who 
were subordinate to hun, he moved on, bearing Probus 
with him. 
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Others, w&o had arrived before him, were standing 
in the presence of Yarns, who was questioning them as 
to their fiuth in Christ. On the left hand of the pre- 
fect, and on: the right of those who were examined, 
ifood a small altar surmounted by a statue of Jupiter, 
to which the Christians were required to sacrifice. But 
few words sufficed for the examination of such as were 
brought up. Upon being inquired of touching their 
faith, there was no waiting for witnesses, but as soon 
as the que9(tion was put, the arraigned person acknow- 
fodged at once his name and religion. He was then 
required to sacrifice and renounce his fSaith, and forth- 
wim be should be dismissed in safety and with honour. 
This the Christian refusing steadfastly to do, sentence 
of death was instantly pronounced against him, and he 
was remanded to the prisons to await the time of pun- 
ishment. 

Probus was now placed before the prefect. When it 
was seen throughout the crowd whicn again filled the 
house, who it was that was arraigned for examination, 
there were iisible signs of satisfaction all around, that 
be who was in a manner the ringleader of the sect was 
about to meet with his deserts. As the eye of Varus 
fell upon Probus, and he too became aware who it was 
that stood at his tribunal, he bent courteously towards 
Mm, and saluted him with respect. 

^ Christian,'' said he, ^ I sincerely griere to see thee 
in such a pass. Erer since I met thee in the shop of 
I3ie learned Publiuis, have I conceived an esteem for 
thee, and would now gladly rescue thee from the danger 
■that overhangs. Bethink thee, now — thou art of too 
much account to die as these others. A better fate should 
be thine ; and I will stand thy friend." 

«* Were what thou sayest true," replied Probus, 
** which I am slow to admit — for nobler, purer souls 
never lived on earth than have but now left this spot 
where I stand— it would but be a reason of greater force 
to me, why I should lose my life sooner than renouncp 
sn^ faith. What sacrifice can be too holy for the altar 
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of the Qod whom I serre ? WonM to €K>d I were more 
worthy than I am to be oflbred np !" 

^ Verily/' said Taras> '* you are a woBderful people. 
The more fitted yon are to lire happily to yonnelves 
and honourably to othersy the readier you are to die. I 
behold in yon, Probus, qualities that must make yon 
nsefol here in Rome. EcMne needs sneh aa thyeelt Say 
bat the word, and thou art safe." 

^ Could I in truth, Yams, possess tiie qualities thou 
imputest to me, were I ready on the moment to abandon 
what I hare so long professed to honour and belMve — 
abjuring, for the sake of a few years more of life^ a 
fiuth which I have planted in so many other hearts, and 
which has already brought them into near neighbour- 
hood with a cruel death— oouldst tiiou thyself aftev- 
wards think of me but as of a traitor and a eowardl** 

" I never," said Varus, ^ could do otherwise than es. 
teem one who, however late, at length declared himself 
the friend of Rome ; and more than others should I 
esteem him who from being an enemy became a firiend. 
Even the emperor, Probus, desires thy safety. It is at 
his instance that I press thee.** 

Probus bent his head and remained silent. The pec^le, 
taking it as a sign of aoquiesoenoe, cried out, many of 
them, '< See I he will sacrifice ! " 

Varus, too, said, ^' It needs not that the outward sign 
be made. We will dispense with it. The inward oon- 
sent, Probus, shall suffioe. Soldiers" 

^ Hold, hold, Varus 1" cried Probus, rousing himself 
from his momentary forgetfulness. ^ Think not, O pre- 
fect, so meanly of me ! What have I said or dene to 
induce such belief! I was but oppressed for a moment 
with grief and shame that I should be ohoeen out from 
among all the Christians in Rome as one whom soft 
words and bribes, and the hope of life, could seduce from 
Christ Cease, Varus, then«— these words are vain. 
Such as I have been, I am, and shall be to the end— -a 
Christian 1" 

<*To the rack with the Chxistian, then!" shouted 
T ▼oices from the crowd. 
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Vmnifl enioraed ailaiea 

^ ** Probus," sftid he^ as order was restored, << I shall 

•till hepe (he best for thee. Thou art of different stuff 
from him whom we first had before us, and leisure for 

I reflection may bring thee to another mind. I shall not 

therefore condemn thee either to the rack or to death. 

' fioldiera, bear him to the prisons at the Fabrician 

^ bridm." 

WneMnpen he was led from the tribunal, and eon- 

' ducted hy a guard to the place of his confinement. 

' The fate St Probua we now regard as sealed. In 

what manner he will finally be disposed of it is vain to 

I conjecture, so ▼arioua are the ways, each one more in- 

gemous in cruelty than another, in which Christians 
are made to 'suffer and die. Standing, as he does, as 
virtually the head of the Christian community, we can 
anticipate for him a death only of more refined bar- 

I barity. 

! Felix, too, we learn, is confined in the same prisoUi 

: and with him all the other principal Christians of Rome. 

' We have visited Probus in his confinement. You do 

not remember, Fausta, probably you never saw, the 
prison at the Fabrician bridge. It seems a city itself, 

' . so vast is it, and of so many itarts, runninff upwards in 
walls and towers to a dizzy hdght, and £>wnwards to 
unknown depths, where it spreads out in dungeons never 
visited by the light of day. In this prison, now erowded 
with the Christans, did we seek our friend. We were 
at once, upon making known our want, shown to the 
eell in which he was confined. 

We found hkn, as we entered, seated, and bending 
over a volume which he was reading, aided by the fitint 
Uffht aflbrded by a lamp which his jaoler had ftimished 
hmi with. He received us with cheerfulness, and at his 
side, on the single block of stone which the cell provided 
for ita inmates, we sat and long conversed. I expressed 
mv astonishment that the fiivour of a lamp had been 
allowed him. ^ It is not in aoeordance," I said, ** with 
the usages of this place." 
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" Toa will be still more amaced,'^ he xqdnd, ** when 
I tell yoa tiiirou^h whose aceney I enjoy: it" • . 

<* You must inform ua^" we said, *< for we cannot 
guess." 

^'Isaac's/' he repUed. <' At least I ean think of no 
other to whom the description given me by the jaile» 
corresponds. He told me, upon bringing it to m^ that 
a kind-hearted old man, a Jew, as he beUeyed hun, hasd 
made inquiry about me, and haid entreated eamestlTfov 
' ' " * I of t' 



all such privileges and fiiYOurs as the eosloms of the 
place allow. He has even procured me the Ueasing of 
this friendly light, and what is more ye^and whieh fiiis 
me with astonishment, has sent me this volume, whieb 
is the true light. Can it be that Isaae has done all this, 
who surely never has seemed to regard me with mudi 
&vour!" 

^ Never doubt that it is he," said Julia ; << he has two. 
natures, sometimes one is seen, sometimes the other — • 
his Jew nature and his human nature. His hummi 
heart is soft as a woman's or a child's. One bo fnUof 
the spirit of universal love I have never known. At 
times, in his speech, you would think him a man bloody 
and severe as Aurelian himself, but in his deeds he ia 
almost more than a Christian." 

'' As the true circumcision," said Probus, '' is that of 
the heart, and as he is a Jew who is one inwardly, soia 
he only a Christian who does the deeds of one and has 
the heart of one. And he who does those deeds, and has 
that heart, what matters it by what name he is called I 
Isaac is a Christian, in the only important tease of the 
word, and, alas ! that it should be so, more than many 
a one who bears the name. But does this make Christ 
to be of none effect? Not so. The natoral light, whidi 
lightens every man who cometh into tiie worl^ will here 
and there, in everv place, and in every age, bring forth 
those who shall show . themselves in the perfection of 
their virtues to be of the very lineage of heaven-^truo 
heirs of its glory. Isaac is such a one. But what thent 
For one suim, made by the light of nature, the gospel 
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gives ns tiJirnisatiriR. Bat how is it, Piso, in the city? 
Are the wolves still abroad!" 

« Tbe^r aie. The people have themselves turned in- 
formers, soldiers, and almost executioners. However 
large may be tile proportion of the friendly or the neu- 
Irsalin the city, they dare not show themselves. The 
mob of those devoted to Aurelian constitutes now the 
true sovereign of Rome; the streets are theirs — the 
eourts are theirs— and, anon, the games will be theirs." 

** I am given to understand," said Probus, '' that to- 
morrow I sn£fer ; yet have I received from the prefect 
no warning to that effect. It is the judgment of my 
keeper. 

.** I have heard the same," I answered, *' but I know 
not with what truth." 

" It can matter little to me," he replied, *' when the 
hour shall come, whether to-morrow or to-night." 

<f It cannot," said Julia. *' Furnished with the whole 
armour of the goepel, it will be an easy thing for you to 
encounter death." 

'* It will, lady, believe me. I have many times fought 
with enemies oif a more fearful front. The enemies of 
the soul are those whom the Christian most dreads. 
Death is but the foe of life. So the Christian may but 
live to virtue and God, he can easily make hia account 
with death. It is not the pain of dying, nor the manner 
ef ity nor any doubts or speouUtions about the life to 
eome, which, at an hour like this, intrude upon the 
Christian's thou^ts." 

*< And what, then," asked Julia, as Probus paused and 
fell back into himself, <<is it that fills and agitates the 
mind! — for at such a moment it can scarcely possess 
itself in perfect peace." 

** It is this," replied Probus : " am I worthy! — ^have 
I wrought well my appointed task? — ^have I kept the 
fiiith! — and is Grod my friend and Jesus my Saviour! 
These are the thoughts that engross and fill the mind. 
It is busy with the past, and with itself. It has no 
thoughts to spare upon suffering and death ; it has no 
doubts or fears to remove concerning immortality. The 
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f atiir« Iile to me stands oat in the same eertsiiity as 
the present. Death is bnt the mement whieh oonneets 
the two. Yon say well, that at saeh an hour a« this, the 
mind ean scareeposBesB itself in perfeet peaee. Yet mi 
it agitated by nothing that resembles fear. It is the 
agitation that must necessarily have place in the mind 
ftt one to whom a great trust has been committed for a 
long series of years, at that moment when he eomea to 
BBrrender it up to him from whom it was received. I 
have Uved many years. Ten ^ousand opportnnitieB of 
domg good to myself and others have been set before 
me. The world has been a. wide field of action and 
labour, where I have been required to sow and till 
against the future harvest. Must I not ezperieiKse 
solicitude about the acts and the thoughts of so long « 
career I I may often have erred; I must often have 
stood idly by the wayside ; I must many times have 
been neglectful, and forgetful, and wilful ; I must often 
have sinned ; and it is not all the expected glory of 
another life, nor all the honour of dying m m caose 
of Christ, nor all the triumph of a martyr's fate^ that 
can or ought to stifle and overlay such thoughts. Still 
I am happy — ^happy, not because I am in my own view 
worthy or i>erfect, but because through Jesus Christ I 
am taught, in God, to see a Father. I know that in him 
X shall find both a just and a merdful Judge; and in 
him, who was tempted even as we are, who was of our 
nature, and exposed to our trials, shall I find an advo- 
cate and intercessor such as the soul needs. So tha^ 
if anxious as he who is human and fallible must ever 
be, I am, nevertheless, happy and contented. My vey- 
age is ended; the ocean of l&e is passed; andlstandby 
the shore^ with joyful expectation of the word that shall 
bid me land, and enter into the haven of my rest.'* 

As Frobiis ended these words, a low and deep muiv 
mur, or distant rumbling as of thunder caught our ears;^ 
which, as we listened, suddenly increased to a terrific 
roar of lions, as it were, directly under our feet. We 
instinctively sprang from where we sat, but were quieted 

once by Probus. 
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^ 9?here k no daagear " said he; *'' they are not within 
our i^MUrtmeiit, nor yery near ns. They are a company 
of Rome'e exeocttionen, kept in safaterranean dungeons, 
and fed with priaoners, whom her merey eonsigna to 
them. Somids more hcnrrid yet have met my ears^ and 
may yours. Yet I hope not.*^ 

. Sut while he yet spoke, the distant shrieks of those 
who were thrust toward the den, into whieh, from a 
high ledge, they were to be flung headlong, were borne 
to us, aeoompanied by the oaths and lashes of such as 
drove them, but whidi were immediately drowned by 
the louder roaring of the imprisoned beasts, as they fell 
upon and fought for ^eir prey. We sat mute, and 
trembling with horror, till those sounds at length ceased 
to reverberate through the aisles and arches of the 
building. 

. ** Oh Rome !" eried Probus, when they had died away, 
^ how art thou drunk with blood ! Crazed by ambition, 
drunk with blood, drowned in sin, hardened as a mill- 
stone against all who come to thee for good, how shalt 
thou be redeemed) where is the power to save theeV* 

<« It is in thee r* said Julia. << It is thy blood, Probus, 
and that of these multitudes who suffer with thee, that 
shall have power to redeem Rome and the world. The 
blood of Jesus, first shed, startled the world in its 
slumbers of sin and death. Thine is needed now to 
sound another aUrm, and rouse it yet once more. And 
even again and again may the same sacrifice be to be 
offered up." 

<< True, lady," said Probus ; ^ it is so. And it is of 
that I should think. Those for whom I die should fill 
my thoughts, rather than any oonoem for my own hap- 
piness. If I might but be the instrument, by my death, 
of opening the eyes of this great people to their errors 
and their guilt, I should meet death with gratitude and 
joy." 

With this, and such like conversation, Fausta, did we 
fill up a long interview with Probus. As we rose from 
our seats to take leave of him, not doubting that we 
then saw him and spoke to him for the last time, he 
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yielded to the foroe of nature, and wept, l^t this was 

but for ft moment. Quickly restored to hunself if, 

indeed, when shedding thobe team he were not more 
tnily himeelf-^e bade ns farewell, saying, with firm* 
nees arid oheerfalness, as he did so, 

" Notwithstanding, Piso, the darimess of this hoar 
and of all the outwurd prospect, it is bright within. 
Farewell I — ^to meet, as I trust, in hearen !" 

We TOtumed to the Coelian. 

When I parted from Probus, at the dose of this in- 
terview, it was in the belief that I should never see him 
more. But I was once a^ain in his dungeon, and then 
heard from him what I will now repeat to yon. It was 
thus: 

Not longafter we had withdrawn from his cell, on our 
first visit, Probus, as was his wont when alone, sat read- 
ing by that dim and imperfect light which the jailer had 
provided him. He presently closed the volum^ and hud 
it away. While he then sat musing, and thinking of 
the morrow, and of the fate which then probably awaited 
him, the door of his cell slowly opened, rie looked, 
expecting to see his usual visitant the jailer, but it was 
a form very different from his. The door closed, and 
the figure advanced to where Probus sat. The sown 
in which it was enveloped was then let fall, and the 
prefect stood before the Christian. 

** Varus !" said Probus. « Do I see aright ?" 

" It is Varus," replied the prefect ; "and your friend.'* 

*' I would, now at least, be at friendship with lUl the 
world," responded Probus. 

** Yet," said Varus, « your friends must be few, that 
you should be left in this place of horror alone to meet 
your fate." 

" I have no friend powerful enough, on earth at least, 
to cope with the omnipotence of Aurelian," replied 
Probus. " I am an infant in the grasp of a giant." 

" Thy friends. Christian, are more, and more potent 
than thou dreamest of. As I said to thee before, even 
Aurelian esteems thee." 

^^triinge, thfttif \iq e8teem9 me i^ thou sityest, ^e 
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Bhoald thrust ma within the lions* deo, with prospect of 
no escape but into their jaws. And can I suppose that 
his esteem is worth much to me who crowds his prisons 
with those who are nearest to me, reserving them there 
for a death the most cruel and abhorred %** 

** He may esteem thee, Probus, and not thy faith. 'Tis 
so with me. I like not thy faith, but truly do I say it, I 
like thee, and would fain serve and save thee. Nay, 'tis • 
thy firmness and thy zeal in the cause thou hast espoused 
that wins me. I honour those virtues. But, Probus, in 
thee they are dangerous ones. The same qualities in a 
worthier cause would make thee great. That which 
tbou hast linked thyself to. Christian, is a downward 
and a dying one. Its doom is sealed. The word of 
Aurelian has ^one fortli, and, before the ides, the blood 
of every Christian in Rome shall flow — and not in 
Rome only, but throughout the empire. The forces are 
now disposing oyer the whole of this vast realm, which, 
at a sign from tiie great head, shall fall upon this 
miserable people, and their very. name shall vanish 
from the e^rth. It is vain to contend. It is but the 
struggling of a man with the will and the arm of Jove." 

**%ru8!" Probus began. 

<< Nay," said the prefect, " listen first. This faith of 
thine, Christian, which can thus easilvbe destroyed, 
cannot be that divine and holy thing thou deemest it. 
So judges PprphyruB, and all of highest mark here in 
Home. It is not to be thought of one moment as pos- 
sible, that what a God made known to man for truth, 
he should afterwards leave defenceless, to be trodden to 
the dust, and its ministers and disciples persecuted, 
tormented^ and exterminated, by human force. Chris- 
tian, thou hast been deceived — and all thy fellows are 
in the like delusion. Do thou, then, save both thyself 
and them. It is in thy power to stop all this effusion 
of blood, and restore unity and peace to an empire now 
torn and bleeding in ever^ part." 

" And how. Varus — seemg thou wouldst that I should 
hear all— how shall it be doneV 

** Embrace, Probus, the faith of Rome— the faitlM>C 
thy father, venerable for piety as for years — the faith o# 
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oeBtari«% aDd of mOlions of our great pf0g«!lil6i8, and 
thou art safe, and all thine aste si^.'' 

Probns was silent. 

^ Anxeti^n bids me say," conthmed the pteSoe^ ^ tiiat 
doing this, there is not a i;nah of thy hearty for thyself, 
or for those who are dear to thee, but it shall be 
granted. Wealth, more than miser ever craved, offiee 
and pUiice, lower but little tiian Anrellan's own, shall 
bethine'' — ^ 

« Varosl if there is within thee the least loncii of 
hnmanity, cease t Thy words bare sank into these dead 
walls as far as into me; yet have they entered far 
enough to have wounded the soul through and tfaxvngh. 
Not, Varus, though to all thou hast said and promised 
thou shouldst add Rome itself and the empire, and atill 
to that the subject kingdoms of the east and west, with 
their treasures^ and tiie world itself, would I prove 
fiOse to myself, my fidth, and mv God. Nor (taost tiioti 
think me base enough for sudi a deed. This is no 
great vktne in me, varus. I hold it not bu<^ ; nor 
may you. Go through the secret chambers oi these 
prisons^ with the same rich bribe upon Ihy tongue, and 
not one so fallen wouldst thou find, that he would hear 
thee tiirough as I have done. Yarns, thou knowest not 
what a Christian is t Thou canst not conceive how 
little a tiling life is in his recard, set by the side of trotiL 
I grieve that ever I diould have been so esteemed by 
thee as tb warrant the proflfers thou hast made. Tho 
injures more, and deeper than tiiese bonds, or tiian nSi 
tmne array of engines or of beasts.*' 

'^ Be not the fool and madman," said the prefect, * to 
east away fhmi thee the mercy I have brought. Except 
on the terms I have now named, I say there is hope 
neither for thee nor for one of tixis fluth in Rome, how- 
ever high his name or rank." 

^ That can make no change in my resolve. Yams.'* 

^Consider, Probus, well. As by thy renunciation 
thou couldst save thvself, I now tell thee, that the lives 
of those whom thou boldest nearest, hang alsonpon thy 
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iRronL Aweni to what I haw offiesnd, and Piio and 
Julia live I Rejeet it, and they die !" 

Varus pauaed; but Probus apoke not. He went on« 

'* ChristiaQ, are not these dear to thee I Demetrius^ 
too, and Felix f Where are the mercies of thy boasted 
ikith, if thy heart is left thus hard t Truly thou mightest 
as well have lired and died a Paoan." 

** Again I savi Varus, thou imowest not what a 
Christian is. We put truth before life ; and if by but a 
word that should deny the truth in Christ, or aay jot 
or tittle of it, I oould save the life of Piso, Julia, Fdix, 
Demetrius^ nay, and all in Rome who hold this faith, 
my toneae should be Uan from my mouth bef<»e that 
word should be spoken. And so wouldst thou find 
erery Christian here in Rome. Why, then, urge me 
more t Did Maoer hear thee 1" 

^I hold thee, Probus, a wiser man than he. All 
Rome Imew him mad. Oast not away thy life. Live, 
and to-morrow's sun shall see thee first in Rome t" 

<' Varus I why is thus urgency t Think me not a feol| 
and blind. Thou knowes^ and Fronto and Aurelian 
know, that one apostate would weigh more for your bad 
cause than a thousand headless trunks ; and so, with 
cruel and insulting craft, you weave your snares and 
pile to heaven your golden bribes. Begone, Varus, and 
say to Aurelian, if in truth he sent thee on thy shame* 
ful errand, that in the Fabrician prison, ui the same 
dungeon where he cast Probus the Christian, there still 
lives Probus the Roman, who reveres what he once 
revered and loved, truth, and whom his bribes cannot 
turn from his integrity." 

^ Die, then, idio^ in thy integrity I Thou hast thrown 
scorn upon one who has power and the will to pay it 
back in a coin it may little please thee to take it in. Xl 
^ere be one torment, Galilean, sharper than another, 
it shall be thine to-morrow ; and for one moment that 
Macer passed upon my irons, there shall be hours for 
thee. Not till the fleeli be peeled inch by inch from 
thy bones, and thy vitals look tiirough thy ribs, and thy 
brain boil in its hot case^ and each particular n^ve be 
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Btietohed till it break, shall thy life be snSsti^ tO de- 
part Then, what the tormentors shall have^ left» the 
dogs of the streets shall devour. Now, Chriirtian, let 
us see if thy God, beholding thy distress, will pity and 
deliver thee." 

Saying these words, his countenance transformed by 
passion to that of a demon, he turned and left the eeU. 

Never, Fausta, I feel assured, did Aurelian commis- 
sion Varus with such an errand. Fallen though he be, 
he has not yet fiJlen to that lowest deep. Varus doubt- 
less hoped to prevail over Probus by his base proposals, 
and by such triumph raise his fortunes yet h(gher with 
Aurehan. It was a game worth playing— so he judged, 
and perhaps wlselv — and worth a risk. For doubtless 
one apostate of the rank of Probus would have been of 
more avail to them, as Probus said to him, than a 
thousand slain. For nothing do the judges so weary 
themselves, and exhaust their powers of persuasion, as 
to induce tiie Christians who are brought before them 
to renounoe their faith. So desirous are they of this, 
that they have caused, in many instances, those who 
were no Qiristians to be presented at their tribunals, 
who have then, after being threatened with torture and 
death, renounced a £Euth which they never professed. 
Onoe and again has this game been played before the 
l^man people. Their real triumphs of this sort have 
as yet been very few ; and the sensation which they 
produced was swallowed up and lost in the glory — in 
the eyes even of the strangers who are in Rome — which 
has crowned us in the steadfast courage wi^ whi<^ our 
people have remained quietly in their homes, through- 
out all this dreadful preparation ; and then, when the 
hour of trial drew nigh, and they were placed at the 
bar of the judee, and were accused of their religion, 
confessed the charge, boasted in iU and then took their 
way to the prison, from which they well knew death 
only would deliver them. 

That, Fausta, which we have long feared and looked 

for, has come to pass, and Probus, our more than 

-"ud, our benefactor, and almost our parent, is by the 
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^biperor condemned to death; not, as from the words 
of Varus it might be supposed, to the same torments 
as those to which Maeer was made subject, but to be 
thrown to' the beasts in the Flavian, a death more mer- 
ciful than ^at, but yet full of horror. How is it that 
ih the Roman mercy seems dead, and the human na- 
ture, which he received from the gods, changed to that 
of the most savage beast ! 

Livia has been with us ; and here with us would she 
now gladly remain. It is impossible, she says, for us to 
conceive the height of the frenzy to which Aurelian is 
now wrought up against the Christians. In his impa- 
tience, he can scarce restrain himself from setting his 
leeions in the neighbouring camp at once to the work 
ofslaughter. Bat he is, strange as it may seem, in this 
held back and calmed by the more bloody-minded, but 
yet more politic, Fronto. Fronto would have the work 
thoroughly accomplished; and that it may be so, he 
adheres to a certain system of order and apparent 
moderation, from which Aurelian would willingly break 
away, and at once flood the streets of Rome m a new 
deluge of blood. Livia is now miserable and sad, as she 
was but a few months ago gay and happy. At the 
palace, she tells us, she hears no sounds but the harsh 
and grating voice of Fronto, or the smooth tind silvery 
tones of Varus. As soon, she says, as Aurelian shall 
have departed for the east, shall she dwell either with 
us, or fly to the quiet retreat of Zenobia at Tibur. 

The day appointed for the death of Probus has 
arrived, and never did the sun shine upon a fairer one 
in Rome. It seems as if some high festival were come, 
hr all Rome is afoot. Heralds parade the streets, pro- 
claiming the death of Ptobus, Felix, and other Chris- 
tians, in the Flavian, at the hour of noon. At the corner 
of every street, and at all the public places, the words 
** Probus the Christian, condemned to the beasts,*' meets 
the eye. Long before the time of the sacrifice had 
come, the avenues leading to the theatre, and all the 
neighbourhood of h, were crowded with the excited 
thousands of those who desired to witness the spectacle. 
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There was little of beauty, wealtb, faahitm, or noVUi^ 
in Rome, that was not represented in the dense multi- 
tude that filled the seats of the boundless amphitheatre. 
ProbuB had said to me, at my last interview with him, 
^ Pisoy you may think it a weakness in me ; but I would 
that one at least, whose faith is mine^ and whose heart 
beats as mine, might be with me at Uie final hour. I 
would, at that hour, meet one eye that can return the 
glance of friendship. It will be a source of strength to 
me, aud I know not how much I may need." I readily 
promised what he asked, though, as you naay belieye, 
Fausta, I would willingly have been spared the triaL 
So that, making part of that tide pouring toward the 
centre, I found myself borne along at the appointed 
hour to the scene of suffering and death. 

As I was about to pass benealh the arched way 
which leads to the winding passages within, I heard 
myself saluted by a well-known voice, and turning to 
the quarter whence it came, beheld Isaac, but without 
his pack, and in a costume so different from that whieh 
he usually wears, that at first I doubted the repozt of 
my eyes. But the sound of his voice, as he again 
addressed me, assured me it could be no other than he. 

'< Did I not tell thee, Piso," said he, '^ that wh» the 
Christian was in his straits, there thou wouldst aee the 
Jew, looking on, and taking his sport I This is for 
Probus the very end I looked for. And how should it 
be otherwise! Is he to live and prosper, who aims at 
the life of that to which God haa given being and 
authority! Shall he flourish in pride and glory, who 
hath helped to pull down what God built up! Not so, 
Piso. 'Tis no wonder that the Christians are now in 
this plight. It could be no otherwise. And in every 
corner of this huge fabric wilt thou behold some of my 
tribe looking on upon this sight, or hoping at the 
sacrifice. Yet, as thou knowest, I am not among them. 
Is there no hope for Probus, Piso V* 

" None, Isaac All Rome could not save him." 

** Truly," rejoined the Jew, <' he is in the lion's den. 
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Yet as the prophet Daniel was delivered, ao may it be 
to him. God is over alL" 

*^ Qod is indeed over all," I said ; ''but he leaTes as 
with our natural pasrions, affections, and reason, to 
work out our own way through the world. We are the 
better for it.*' 

''Doubtless," said Isaac. ''Yet at times, when we 
look not for it, and from a quarter we dream not of, 
deliyerance comes. So was it to Abraham, when he 
thought that by his own hand Isaac, his son, must be 
slain. But why to a Christian should I speak of these t 
Dost thou witness the sacrifice, Piso !" 

" Yes, at the earnest entreaty of IVobus himself." 

" I, too, shall be there. We shall both then see what 
shall come to pass." 

So saying, he moved away toward the lower vaults, 
and I (Missed on and ascended the flight of steps lead- 
ing to that part of the interior where it is the custom of 
Aurelian to sit. The emperor was not as yet arrived, 
but the amphitheatre, in every part of it, was already 
filled with its countless thousands. All were seated idly 
conversing, or gazing about as at the ordinary sports of 
the place. The hum of so many voices struck the ear 
like the distant roar of the ocean. How few of those 
thousands— not one, perhaps— knew for what it was 
that Frobus and his companions were now about to 
suffer a most cruel and abhorred death ! Thev knew 
that their name was Christian, and that Christian was 
of the same meaning as enemy of the gods and of the 
empire ; but what it was which made the Christian so 
wxlUn^ to die, why it was he was so ready to come to 
that place of horror and give up his body to the beasts 
^this they knew not. It was to them a riddle they 
could not read. And they sat and looked on with the 
same vacant unconcern, or with the same expectation 
of pleasure, as if they were to witness the destruction 
of murderers and aBsaBsinH. This would not have been 
so had that cUuas of the citizens of Rome, or any of them, 
been present, who, regarding us with favour, and hoping 
that somewhat may yet come of our reHgion advantr 
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geons to the world, maintain a neutral position. Theto 
were not there — owing both to their diwnclination to 
witness scenes so brutaUsing, and to apprehensions Jest 
they should be betrayed into words or acts of svmpatfiyy 
that might lead to their being confounded with the ob- 
noxious tribe, and exposed to the like dangers. All, 
therefore, within the embrace of those wide-spreadiD^ 
walls, were of one heart and one mind. 

While I sat waiting the coming of the emperor, aod 
surrounded by those whom I knew not nor had ever 
seen, one who occupied a part of the same seat, accom- 
panied by his wife and daughters, said to me, 

« 'Tis to be hoped, sir, that so terrible an example as 
this will have its effect in deterring others from joining 
this dangerous superstition ; and not only that, but strike 
so wholesome a terror into those who already profess it, 
that they shall at once abandon it, and so the general 
massacre of them not be necessary,, which, indeed, I 
should be loath to witness in the streets of Rome." 

" If you knew," I replied, " for what it is these people 
are condemned to such sufferings, you would not, I am 
sure, express yourself in that manner. You know, I 
may presume, only what common report has brought 
to your ears." 

^ Nothing else, I admit," he replied. ^ My affairs 
confine me from morning till m'ght. I am a secretary, 
sir, in the office of the public mint. I have no time 
to inform myself of the exact truth of any thine but 
columns of figures. I am not afraid to say there Ss not 
a better accountant within the walls of Rome. But as 
for other things, especially as to the truth in matters of 
this sort, I know nothing, and can learn nothing. I fol- 
Idv^ on n^ the world leads." 

" I dare say," I replied, "you have spoken the truth, 
and Gv^ry one hero present, were he to speak, would 
make very much the same declaration. So here are 
eighty thousand citizens of Rome assembled to witness 
th^ do^truction of men, of whose crime they know no- 
thiugj yet rejoicing in their death as if they were mur- 
* '"i-fl or robbers! Were you charged with a false 
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enttmeration of your columns, would not you hold ifc 
basest injustieeto suffer punishment before pains were 
taken to learn the exact truth in the ease ! But are you 
not acting the same unjust and cruel part, with all who 
are here, in looking on and approving the destruction 
of these men, about whose offence you know nothing, 
and have taken no pains to inquire 1" 

** By the gods," exclaimed ius wife, who seemed the 
sharper spirit of the two, *' I believe we have a Christian 
here I But however that may be, we should be prettily 
set to work, whenever some entertainment is in pro- 
spect, to puzzle ourselves about the right and the wrong 
in the matter. If we are to believe you, sir, whenever 
a poor wretch is to be thrown to the beasts, before we 
can be in at the sport we must settle the question — 
under the law, I suppose — whether the condemnation 
be just or not ! Ha ! ha ! Our life were in that case 
most light and agreeable ! The prefect himself would 
not have before him a more engaging task. Grods! 
Cornelia, dear, see what a pair of eyes ! ' 

''Where, motherl" 

** There I in that old man's head. They burn and 
twinkle like coals of fire. I should think he must be a 
Christian." 

I was not sorry that a new object had attracted the 
attention of this lady of the secretary, and looking where 
she pointed, I saw Isaac planted below us and near the 
arena. At the same moment, the long peal of trumpets, 
and the shouts of the people without, gave note of the 
approach and entrance of the emperor. In a moment 
more, with his swift step, he entered the amphitheatre, 
and strode to the place set apart for him, the whole mul- 
titude rising and saluting him with a burst of welcome 
that might have been heard bevond the walls of Rome. 
The emperor acknowledged the salutation by rising 
from his seat and lifting the crown from his head. He 
was instantly seated again, and at a sign from him, tiie 
herald made proclamation of the entertainments which 
were to follow. He who was named as the first to suf- 
fer was Probtis. 
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When I heard his name prononnoed, with the poniah- 
ment which awaited him, my resolution to remain for- 
■ook me, and I turned to rush from the theatre. Bat 
my recollection of Probus's earnest entreaties that I 
would be there, restrained me, and I returned to my 
seat, I considered, that as I would attend the dyin^ 
bed of a friend, so I was dearly bound to remain w&oxo 
I was, and wait for the last moments of Probus; and 
the circumstance that his death was to be shocking^ 
and harrowing to the friendly heart, was not enough 
to absolre me from the faeavy obligation. I tiiero- 
fore kept my pUce, and awaited with patience the 
event. 

I had waited not long when, from beneath that ex- 
tremity of the theatre where I was sitting, Probus was 
led forth and conducted to the centre of the arena, where 
was a short pillar to which it was customary to bind 
the sufferers. Probus, as he entered, seemed rather like 
one who came to witness what was there than to be 
himself the victim, so free was his step, so erect his 
form. In his face there mieht, indeed, be seen an ex- 
pression that could only dwell on the countenance of one 
whose spirit was already gone beyond the earth, and 
holding converse with thmgs unseen. There was alwavs 
much of this in the serene, uplifted face of this remaxK- 
able man, but it was now there written in lines so bold 
and deep, that there could have been few iu that vast 
assembly but must have been impressed by it, as never 
before by auffht human. It must have been tiiis which 
brouffht so deep a silence upon that great multitude, 
not tiie mere &ot that an individual was about to be 
torn by lions — ^that is an almost daily pastime. For it 
was 80 that, when he first made his appearance, and as 
he moved toward the centre, turned and looked round 
upon the crowded seats, rising to the heavens, the 
pe(»p]e neither moved nor spoke, but kept their eyes 
fastis jied upon him, as by some spell which they could 
not break. 

Wlien he had reached the pillar, and he who had 
^ucted him was about to bind him to it, it was phun, 



hj what at ihaJb distanoe we oonld observe, that Probos 
WM entreatiDg him to desiat and leave him at liberty ; 
in which he at length succeeded, for that person re- 
turned* leavinx him alone and unbound. Oh, sight of 
misery ! — ^he who for the humblest there present would 
hare performed any office of lovoi by which the least 
good should redound to them, left alone and defenceless, 
tiiey looldng on and scarcely pitying his cruel fate! 
When now he had stood there not many minuter one 
of the doors of the vivaria was suddenly thrown oack, 
and bounding forth, with a roar that seemed to shake 
the wiUls of the theatre, a lion of huge dimensions leaped 
upon the arena. Majesty and power were inscribed 
upon his lordly limbs ; and as he stood there where he 
had first sprung, and looked round upon the multitude, 
how did his gentle eye and noble carriage, with which 
no one for a moment could associate meanness, or 
cruelty, or revenee, cast shame upon the human 
monsters assembled to behold a solitw^, unarmed man . 
torn hmb from limb I When he had in this way looked 
upon that doud of faces, he then turned and moved 
round the arena through its whole circumference, stiU 
looking upwards uj^on those .who filled the seats — not 
till he had come agam to the point from which he started 
so much as noticing him who stood, his victim, in the 
midst. Then— as if apparently for the first time be- 
coming conscious of his presence— -he cauffht the form 
of Probus; and moving slowly towards nim, looked 
steadfastly upon him, receiving in return the settled 
gaze of the Christian. Standing there still a while- 
each looking upon the other— lie then walked round 
him, then approached nearer, making suddenly and'for 
a moment those motions which indicate the roused 
appetite ; but, as it were in the spirit of self-rebuke, he 
immediately retreated a few paces, and lay down in the 
sand, stretching out his head toward Probus, and clos-> 
ing his eyes as if for sleep. 

The people, who had watched in silence, and with the 
interest of those who wait for their entertainment, were 
both amazed and vexed, at what how appeared to b^ 
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the dulness and stapidity of the beasU When, how- 
ever, he moTed not from his phioe, but seemed as If he 
were indeed about to fifdl into a quiet sleep, those who 
occupied the lower seats began both to cry out to liim 
and shake at him their caps, and toss about their arms 
in the hope to rouse him. But it was ail in vain ; and 
at the command of the emperor he was driyen back to 
his den. 

Aeain a door of the vivaria was thrown open, and 
another of equal size, but of a more alert and rapid 
step, broke forth, and, as if delighted with his sudden 
liberty and the ample range, coursed round and round 
the arena, wholly regardless both of the people and 

Probus, intent only as it seemed upon his own an 



of Probus, intent only as it seemed upon 1 
ment. And when at length he discovered Probus 
standing in his place, it was but to bound towfod him 
as in frolic, and then wheel away in pursuit of a plea- 
sure he esteemed more hiehly than the satisfying of hia 
hunger. At this, the people were not a litUe astonished, 
and many who were near me hesitated not to say, ^ that 
there might be some desim of the gods in this." Others 
said, plamly, but not wim raised voices, ^' An omen ! 
an omen V* At the same time, Isaac turned and looked 
at me with an expression of countenance which I could , 
not interpret Aurelian, meanwhile, exhibited many 
signs of impatience ; and when it was evident the am- 
n^ could not be wrought up, either by the cries of the 
people or of the keepers, to any act of violence, he too 
was taken away. But when a third had been let loose, 
and with no better effect, nay, with less — for he, when 
he had at length approached Probus, fiiwned upon him 
and laid himself at his feet — the peiopl% superstitions 
as you know beyond any others, now cried out aloud, 
<< An omen ! an omen !'' and made the sign that Probua 
should be spared and removed. Aurelian hims^ 
seemed almost of the same mind, and I can hardly doubt 
would have ordered him to be released, but that Fronto 
at that moment approached him, and by a few of those 
— nrds which, coming from him, are received by Aure- 
"vs messages from Heaven, put within him a new 
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and different mind ; for rising quickly from his seat, he 
ordered the keeper of the vivaria to be brought before 
him. When he appeared below upon the sands, Aure- 
lian cried out to him, 

^ Why, knave, dost thou weary out our patience thus 
— ^letting forth beasts already over-fed ? Do thus again, 
and thou thyself shalt be thrown to them. Art thou, 
too, a Christian f* 

« Great emperor," replied the keeper, /* than those I 
have now let loose there are not larser nor fiercer in 
the imperial dens, and since the sixth hour of yesterday 
they have tasted nor food nor drink. Why they have 
thus put off their nature, 'tis hard to guess, unless the 
general cry be taken for the truth, <t^t the gods have 
touched th^m.'" 

Aurelian was again seen to waver, when a voice from 
the benches cried out, 

"It is, emperor, but another Christian device! 
Forget not the voice from the temple ! The Christians, 
who claim powers over demons, bidding them go and 
come at pleasure, may well be thought capable to 
change, by the magic imputed to them, the nature of a 
beast." 

** I doubt not," said the emperor, " but it is so. Slave I 
throw up now the doors of idl thy vaults, and let us see 
whether both lions and tigers be not too much for this 
new necromancy. If it be the gods who interpose, they 
can shut the mouths of thousands as of one." 

At those cruel words, the doors of the vivaria were at 
once flung open, and a hundred of their fierce tenants, 
maddened both by hunger and the goads that had been 
applied, rushed forth, and in the fury with which, in a 
single mass, they fell upon Frobus — ^then kneeling upon 
the sands — and burying him beneath them, no one could 
behold his fate, nor, when that dark troop separated and 
ran howlmg about the arena in search of other victims, 
could the eye discover the least vestige of that holy 

man. 1 then fled from the theatre as one who flies 

from tliat which is worse than death. 

Felix was next offered up, as X h^ve learned^ and 
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alter him more tbaa iwnean of the OluutUHDS <d 
Rome. 

Rome continues the Bame Boene of violence, eraelty, 
and blood. Each moment are the miMwaUe Ghnatuas 
dragged through the streete^ either to the trihunids of 
the judges, or thence, having reoeiTed their doom, to 
the prisons. 

Seeing, Fausta, that the emperor is resdved that we 
ahall not be among the sufferersy and that he is also 
resolved upon. the total destruction of all within the 
walls of Rom^ from which purpose no human power 
can now divert him, we feel ourselves no longer bound 
to this qM><9 and are determined to withdraw from it, 
either to Tibur or else to yon. Were there any office 
of protection or humanity which it were in onr power 
to perform toward the accused or the condemned, you 
may believe that we should remain fixed to the poat of 
duty. But the fearful sweep which is making, and yet 
to be made, of every living soul in Rome, leaves nothUig 
for us to do, but to stand idle and horror-struck wit- 
nesses of sufferings and wrongs which we can do no- 
thing to avert or relieve. Portia shares our sorrows, 
and earnestly entreats us to depart, consenting herself 
to accompany us. 

After seeing Zenobia at Tibur, and conversing with 
her and Livia, whom I found there, we have resolved 
upon Palmyra ; and already have I engaged a vessel 
bound to Berytns. A brief interval will alone be need- 
ful for our preparations. Portia goes wiUi us. 

In the midst of these preparations, news is brocj^t 
us by Milo, that Aurelian, hastened by accounts of dis- 
turbances in the army, has suddenly started for Thrace. 
But I see not that this can intenere with our move- 
ments, unless, indeed — ^- What can mean this sudden 
uproar in the streets! — and now within the house itMlf 
My fears are come true— — 

Fausta, I am a prisoner in the hands of Fronto. I 
now write in chains, and Julia stands at my side, bound 
also. I have obtained with difficulty this grace, to seal 
*"^ letter, and bid you farewell. 
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Thus were Fiao and Jalia at length in the graero of 
the cruel and relentless Fronto. Aurelian's sudden 
departure from Eonae, placed the whole conduct of the 
enterprise he had undertaken in the hands of Varus 
and the priesty who were left by the emperor with full 
powers to carry on and complete the work which he 
had begun. It was his purpose, however, flo soon as 
the difficulties in the anny should be eomposed, himself 
immediately to return, and remain till the task were 
ended — ^the great duty done. Buty as manv causes 
might ooni^ire to prevent this, they were clothed with 
sovereign authority to do all that the wellare of the 
city, and the defence and security of retigion, might 
require. I will not charge Auretian with an unnecesi 
sary absence at this juncture, that so he might turn 
over to his tools a work at which his own humanity 
and conscience, hardened as they were, revolted — or 
rather that they, voluntarily, ana moved only by their 
own superstitious and maugnant mind% might then 
be free to do what they might feel safe in believing 
would be an acceptable service to their great master. 
I will still believe, that had he intended the destruction 
of Piso and Julia, he would, with that courage which 
is natural to him, have fearlesslv and unshrinkinffly 
done the deed himself. I will rawer suppose that his 
ministers, without warrant from him, and prompted by 
their own hate alone, ventured upon that dark attempt, 
trusting, when it should have once been accomplished, 
easily to obtain the pardon of him who, however he 
might affect or feel mspleasiire for a moment, would 
secretly applaud and thank them for the deed. 

However this may be, Aurelian suddenly departed 
from Rome, and Fronto and Varus filled his place ; and 
their first act of authority was the seizure of Piso and 
the princess. At Tibur we knew nothing of these 
events till they were past ; we caring not to hear of the 
daily horrors that were acted in the city, and feeUng as 
secure of the safety of Piso and Julia as of our own. « 

It was on a gloomy winter evening when they were 
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borne away from their home upon the Coelian to the 
dark vaalts beneath tiie Temple of the Sun, Fronto's 
own province. But here, again, let Piso speak for him- 
self, as I find recorddd in the fragment of a letter. 

* * * The darkness of the night scarce per- 
mitted me to see, he says, whither we were borne ; but 
when the guard stopped, and required us to alight from 
tiie carriage in which we had been placed, I perceired 
that we were at the steps of the temple — victims, there- 
fore, in his own regions, of a man, as much more savage 
than Aurelian, as he than a beast of the forest. We 
were denied tiie happiness of being confined in the same 
place, but were thrust into separate dungeons, divided 
by walls of splid rock. Here, when wearied out by 
watching, I fell asleep. How long this lasted I cannot 
tell ; I was awakened by the withdrawing of the bolts 
of my door. One, bearing a dim light, slowly opening 
the door, entered. Forgetting my condition, I essayed 
to rise, but my heavy chains bound me to the floor. 
Soon as the noise of my motion caught the ear of the 
person who had entered, he said, 

** So— all is safe. I am not thy keeper, sir Piso, but 
'tis my province to keep the keeper — ^that is, visit thee 
every hour to see that thou art here. Yet, by the gods ! 
if you Christians have that power of magic which is 
commonly reported of you, I see not of what use it were 
to watch you thus. How is it with thee, most noble 
Piso?" 

*' That is of little moment ; but tell me, if there is 
anything human in thee, where is my wife, and what is 
her fate r 

" Be not too much concerned," he replied. «' She is 
safe, I warrant you. None but Fronto deals with her." 

" Fronto !" I could only say. 

*^ Yes, Fronto. Fear not, he is an honourable man 
and a holy priest." 

" Fronto !'* 1 was about to add more, but held my 

peace ; knowing well that what I might say could avail 
Bothing for us^ and might be turned against us. I only 
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asked, ^* why there was such delay in examining and 
condemning us!" 

<< That is a question, truly," he replied ; ^ but not so 
easy to be answex^ Few know the reason, that I can 
say. But what is there in the heart of Fronto that is 
kept from Curio ? Are thy chains easy, Piso V* 

<< I would that they might be lengthened. Here am I 
bound to the floor without so much as the power to 
stand upright. This is useless suffering." 

" 'Twas so ordered by Fronto ; but then, if there is 
one in Rome who can take a liberty with him, I know 
well who he is. So hold thou the lamp, Piso, and I will 
ease thee ;" and, like one accustomed to the art, he soon 
struck apart the chain, and again uniting it, left me 
room both to stand and move. 

<< There," said he, as he took again the lamp, '* for 
one who hates a Christian as he does death, that's a 
merciful deed. But I can tell thee one thing, that it will 
not ease thee long." 

<< That I can believe. But why, once more, is there 
this delay r 

** I know not, Piso, whether I should tell thee, but 
as I doubt not Fronto would, were he here, I surely 
may do the same ; for if there are two men in Rome, 
Piso, whose humours are the same, and jump together, 
I and Fronto are they. There is a dispute, then, noble 
Piso, between Varus and Fronto about the lady Julia" — 
and without heeding my cries, the wretch turned and 
left the vault, closing after him the heavy door. 

How many days in the torture of a suspense and 
ignorance worse than death I lay here, I cannot tell. 
Curio came as often as he said, to see that all was safe ; 
but there was little said by either — ^he would examine 
my chain, and then depart. On the night — ^the last night 
I passed in that agony — ^preceding my examination by 
Varus and Fronto, I was disturbed from my slumbers by 
the entrance of Curio. He advanced with, as it seemed 
to me, an unusually cautious step, and I rose, expecting 
some communication of an uncommon nature. But 
what was my amazement, as the light fell upon the 
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laoe of iiim who bom it, to see not Onrio bat laaaa 
His finger was on his lips, while in his hand be held 
the implements neoessary for sawing apart my aluLiTig- 

** Piso 1" said he, in a whispered tone, « i^n art now 
free— I ooiild not save Probus, but I can save thee — 
horses fleet as the winds await thee and the prinoees 
beyond the walls, and at the Tiber's mouth, a vessel 
takes you to Berytus. Curio lies dmnk or dead, it 
matters little which, in a neighboiiring ▼aidt.*' And 
he set down the Uun^ and seized my chain. The 
strange devotioii of tua man mored me ; and were it 
but to reward his loTe, I oenld almost have sl^yped my 
braids. But other thoughts preTsiled. 

^ Isaac, you have ricied your life and that of yonr 
household in this attempt; and sony am I that I can 
pay thee only with my thanks; I cimnot fly.'* 

'^Pisol thou surely art not madt Why shooldBt 
thou stay in the hands of these Pagan butdienf* 

f< Were this, Isaac, but 'the private rage oi Fronto, 
diadly would I go with thee— mcMre gladly would I give 
Julia to thy care. But it is not so. It is, as thou know- 
est, for our faith that we are here and thus ; and shall 
we shrink from what Probus bore!*' 

*^ Piso, believe me — ^*ti8 not for thy faith alone that 
thou art hore^ but for thy ridhes, and thy wife." 

** Isaac 1 thou hast been deceived. Sooner would 
they throw themselves into a lion's den for spor^ than 
brave the wrath of Aurelian for such a crime. Thou 
hast been deceived." 

<« I have it,** repUed the Jew, "from the mouth of the 
knave Curio, who has told me of fierce disputes, over- 
heard by him, between Yarns and Fronto concerning 
the lady Julia.'* 

" Their dispute has been, doubtless, whether she too 
should be destroyed; for to Fronto is well known the 
ccmstaat love wlrich Aurelian still bears her. Curio is 
not always riffht." 

** And is this my answer, Pisof* said Isaac. * And 
fihaU I not stiU see thy wife!" 
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"Ko» Isaac; it would be of no av«iL Hot answer 
would be the same as mine." 

'< Nevertheless, Piso, I beUeve that what I have heard 
and surmised is so. Fronto and Varus, who have 
played with the great Aurelian as a toymiEm with his 
images, may carry even this." 

^^ Were it so^ I put my trust in God, and to him com- 
mend myself and Julia. For this our futh are we ready 
to bear all that man ean devise or do." 

Seeing that further argmnent was vain, Isaac, with 
eyes that overflowed as any woman's, embraeed me and 
left the celL 

On the day which followed the visit of Isaac, was I 
placed before Froato and Varus. 

It was in the great room of the temple that the pre- 
fect and the priest awaited their victims. Itwasdhnly 
illuminated, so that the remoter parts were lost in thiok 
darkness. So far as tfao eye could penetrate it, feces 
could be discerned in the glo(»n, of those who were 
there to witness the scene. All whom my sight could 
separate from the darkness^ were of the Homan priest- 
hood, or friends of Fronto. Not that others were ex* 
eluded— it was broad day, and the act was a public 
one and authorised by the imperial edict—but that no . 
announcement of it had been made ; and, by previous 
concert, the place had been filled with the priests and 
subordinate ministers of the Roman temple& I knew, 
therefore, that not a friendly eye or arm was there^ 
Whatever it might please those cruel judges to inflict 
upon myself or Julia, there was none to remonstrate 
or interpose. With what emotions, when I had first 
been placed before those judges, did I await the coming 
of Julia, from whom I had now been so long parted 1 
Fervently did I pray that the mercy of Fronto would 
first doom her, that she might be sure of at least <Hie 
sympathising and pitying heart. 

On the right of the prefect, upon a raised platform, 
were set the various instruments of torture and death, 
each attended by its half-naked minister. 

I had not stood long, when upon the other side of the 
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room the noise of the diyiding crowd told me that Jiilia 
was entering, and in a moment more she was standing 
at a little ^stance from me, and opposite Fronto— I 
being opposite the prefect. Our eyes met once — and no 
more. As I could hare desired, Fronto first addressed 
her. 

*^ Woman! thou standest here charged with inapietj 
and denial of the gods of Rome ; in other words, with 
being a follower of CSirist the Nasarene. That the 
chai^ is true, witnesses stand here read/ to affirm. 
Dost thou deny the charge \ Then will we prove its 
truth." 

" I deny it not," responded Julia, ^ but confess it. 
Witnesses are not needed. The Christian witnesses for 
himsell" 

^ Dost thou know the penalty that waits on such con- 
fession P' 

<< I know it, but do not fear it." 

" But for thee to die so, woman, is of ill example to all 
in Home. We would ratiier change thee. We would 
not have thee die the enemy of the gods, of Rome^ and 
of thyself. I ask thee, then, to renounce thy Tain im- 
piety T 

Julia answered not. 

" I require thee, Christian, to renounce Christ I" 

Still Julia made no reply. 

** Know yon not, woman, I have power to force from 
thee that which thou wilt not say willingly t" 

^ Thou hast no such power, priest. Thou wert else 
more than God." 

•* Thy tender frame cannot endure the torture of those 
engines. It were better spared such suffering.** 

« I would gladly be spared that suffering," siud Julia ; 
" but not at the expense of truth." 

« Think not that I will relent. Those irons shall 
rack and rend thee in eyery bone and joint, except thou 
dost renounce that foul impostor, whose curse now lies 
heavy upon Rome and the world." 

** Weary me not, priest, with vain importunity. I am 
-^tian, and a Qiristian will I die." 
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^ Prepare tfaen.the rack !" cried Fronto, his paesions 
rising ; ^ that is the medicine for obstinacy such as this. 
Now, bind her to it." 

Hearing that, I wildly exclaimed, 

^ Priest ! thou darest not do it for thy life ! Touch 
but the hair of her head, and thy life shall answer it. 
Aurelian's word is pledged, and tiiou darest not break 
it." 

^Aurelian is far enough from heroj" replied the 
priest. ^ But were he where I am, thou wouldst see 
the same game. I am Aurelian now." 

** Is this, then, thy commission had from Aurelian!*' 

<^ That matters not, young Piso. *Tis enough for thee 
to know that Fronto rules in Rome. No more — ^hold 
now Uiy peace ! Where an empress has sued in vain, 
there is no room for words from thee. Skiyes 1 bind 
her, I say 1 To the rack with her !" 

At that I sprang madly forward, thinking only of her 
rescue from those murderous fangs, but was at the 
same instant drawn violently back, both by my chains 
and the arms of those who e;uarded me. The tormentors 
descended from their engines to fulfil the commands 
of Fronto ; and, laying hold of Julia, bore her, without 
an opposing word, or look, or motion, toward their 
instruments of death. And they were abready binding 
her limbs to the accursed wheels, while Fronto and 
Varus both drew nigh to gloat over her agonies, when 
a distant sound, as of the ocean lashed by winds, broke 
upon the ears of all within that hell. Even the tormen- 
tors paused in their work, and looked at each other, 
and at Fronto, as if asking what it should mean. 

The silence of death feu upon the crowd-— ^very ear 
strained to catch the growing sound, and interpret it. 

** 'Tis but the winter wind I" cried Fronto. ** On, 
cowards, with your work !" 

But ere the words had left his lips, or those demons 
could wind the wheels of their engine, the appalling 
tumult of a multitude rushing toward the temple 
became too fearfully distinct for even Fronto or Varus 
to pretend to doubt its meaning. But why it was, or 
z 
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for whftk none ootild gueas ; only upon the terror-struck 
forms 01 both the prefect and tiie priest might be xead 
ftpprehensions of hostility, that from some quarter was 
aiming at themselves. Fkonto's Toice was again heard : 

** Bar the great doors of the temple 1 let not the work 
of the gods be pro&nely violated." 

But the woras were too late ; for while he was yet 
speaking, oh, Fausta 1 how shall I paint my agony of 
joy 1 there was heard from the street, and from the 
porch of the temple itself the shouts of, as it were ten 
thousand voices — 

" Tacitus is emperor 1" *' Long live the good Tacitos !" 

Freedom and life were in those cries. The cax>wds 
from the streets swept in at the doors like an advancing 
torrent. Varus and Fronto, followed b v th^ myrmi- 
don% vanished through secret doors in the walls bebind 
tiiem, and among the first to greet me, and strike the 
chains from my Umbs, were Isaac and Demetrius. 

^ And where is the lady Julia 1" cried Isaac. 

« There r* 

He flew to the platform, and turning back the wheels, 
Julia was once more in my arms. 

*<And now," I cried, ^ what means it all! Am I 
awake, or do I dream 1" 

^ You are awake," replied Demetrius. " The tyrant 
is dead, and the senate and people all cry out for 
Tacitus P 

I now looked about me. The mob of priests had fled, 
and around me I beheld a thousand well-known faces 
of those who already had been released from their 
dungeons. Christians, and the friends of ChristianB,. 
now filled the temple. 

" We were led hither," continued Demetrius, ** by 
your fast friend, and the friend I believe of all, Isaac 
None but he, and those to whom he gave the tidings^ 
knew where the place of your confinement was ; nor 
was the day of your trial publicly proclaimed, ^thoagh 
we found the temple open. But for him, we should 
have been, I fear, too late. But no sooner was the 
'« of Aurelian'fl assassination spread through the 
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city, than Isaac roused your friends, and led the 
way." 

As Demetrina ceased, the cry of << Tacitus, emperor 1" 
reflounded again throughout the temple, and the drowds 
then making for the streets, about which they careered 
mad Willi joy, we were at liberty to depart ; and accom- 
panied by Isaac and Demetrius|, were soon beneath our 
own roof upon the Coelian. 

Wiik what joy, then, in our accustomed place of 
prayer, did wo pour forth our thanksgivings to the 
overruling Providence, who had not only rescued our* 
selves from the very jaws of death, but had wrought 
out this great deliverance of his whole people I Never 
before, JPausta, was Christianity in such peril ; never 
was there a man, who, like Aurelian, united to a native 
cruelty that could behold the shedding of blood with 
the same indifference as the flowing of water, a zeal for 
the gods and a love of country that amounted quite to 
a su^>er8titious madness. Had not death interposed-— 
judgmg aa man— no power could have stayed that arm 
that was aweeptng us from the face of the earth. Our 
certain doom was annihilation. 

The prisons have all been thrown open, and their 
multitudes again returned to their homes. The streets 
and squares of the capital resound with the joyful 
acclamations of the people. Our churches are once 
more unbarred, and with the voice of music and of 
prayer, our ^ple testify before Heaven their gratitttde 
for this infinite mercy. 

The suddenness of this transition, from utter hope- 
lessness and blank despair to this fullness of peace and 
these transports of joy, is ahnost too much for the frame 
to bear. Tears and sniiles are upon every face. We 
know not whether to weep or laugh ; and many, as if 
their reason were gone, both laugh and cry, utter 
prayers and jests, in the same breath. 

Soon as we found ourselves q uietly in possession again 
of our own home, surrounded by our own household, 
Portia sitting with us and sharing our felicity, the same 
feeling imp^ed us at once to 0^ Livia and Zenobia. 
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The empress was, as we had already learned, at Tibar, 
whither she had but this morning fled, upon finding 
all interference of no avail, hopindf — ^but how rtanky — 
that possibly her mother, than whose name in Roine 
none was greater, save Aurelian's, might prevail, where 
her words had fallen but upon deaf ears and stony 
hearts. Our chariot bore us quickly beyond the wmllfl, 
and toward tiie palace of the queen. And as we reached 
the entrance, ^nobia at the same moment, accompa* 
nied by Livia, Niehomachus, and her usual train, was 
mounting her horse for Rome. Our meeting I need 
not describe. That day lind evening were consearsted 
to love and friendship; and many days did we pass 
there in the midst of satisfactions of double wortn, X 
suppose, from the brief interval which separated them 
from the agonies which but so lately we had endured. 

All that we have as yet learned of Aurelian is ilx», 
that he has met the fate that has waited upon so many 
of the masters of the world. His own soldiers have 
revenged themselves upon him. Goin^ forth, as it is 
reported, to quell a sudden disturbance m the camp, he 
was set upon by a band of desperate men — made so by 
threats d punishment which he ever keeps— and fell 
pierced by a hundred swords. When more exact ac- 
counts arrive, you shall hear again. 

Tacitus, who has long been the idol of the senate, and 
of the best part of the people of Rome, fiuned as you 
know for his wisdom and his mild virtues, distinguished, 
too, for his immense wealth and the elegance of his 
tastes, was at once, on the news of Auzeuan's death, 
proclaimed emperor—not so mudi, however, by any 
formal act of the senate, as by the unanimous will of au 
—senators and people. For in order that the chanoe of 
peace may be the greater, the senate, before any formal 
and public decree sliall be passed, will wait the plea- 
sure of the army. But in the mean time, he is as troly 
emperor as was Aurelian, and was, at the first moment 
the news of the assassination arrived. His opinions 
concerning the Christians, also, being well known, the 
^lamation of his name as Augustas was at the same 
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time a note of safety and deliverance to our whole com- 
munity. No name in Rome could have struck such 
terror into the hearts of Varus and Fronto^ as that of 
Tacitus— .'< Tacitus Emperor!" 

After our happy sojourn at Tibur, and we had once 
more regained our home upon the Coelian, we were not 
long, as you may belieye, in seeking the street Janus, 
and the dwelling of Isaac. He was happily within, and 
greeted us with heartiest welcome. 

*' Welcome, most noble Piso," he cried, <' to the street 
Janus !" 

^^ And/' I added, ^'to the house of a poYerty-pinched 
Jew ! This resembles it indeed V* 

<'Ahl are you there, Pisol Well, well, if I have 
seemed poor, thou knowest why it has been, and for 
what. Welcome, too, princess ! enter, I pray yon, and 
when you shall be seated, I shall at once diow you what 
you have come to see, I doubt not — my assortment of 
diamonds. Ah 1 the news of your arrival has spread, 
and they are before me 1 Here, Piso, is the woman of 
the desert and the young Ishmael, and here, lady, are 
two dark-eved njrmphs of Ecbatana. Children, tins is 
the beautiral Princess of Palmyra, whose name you 
have heard more than once." 

It was a pretty little circle, Fausta, as the eye need 
behold; and gathered together here by how strange 
circumstances I The very sun of peace and joy seemed 
breaking from the countenance of Isaac. He caressed 
first one and then auotiier, nor did he know how to 
leave off kissing and praising them. 

When we had thus sat and made ourselves known all 
around to each other, Julia said to Isaac, ^ that she 
should hope often to see him and them 'in the same 
way ; but however often it might be, and at whatever 
other tunes, she begged that annually, on the ides of 
January, she with Piso might be admitted to his house 
and board, to keep with them all a feast of grateful re- 
collection. Whatever it is that makes the present hour 
so happy to us all, we owe, Isaac, to you." 

" Lady ( to the providence of the God of Abraham l** 
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"In yon, Isaac, I behold his pTOYiddnee." 

*< Lady, it shall be as you say— on the ides of Janu- 
ary will we, as the years go round, call up to onr minds 
these dark and bloody times, and give tmnks for the 
great redemption. Were Probus but with you, and to 
be with you, Piso, your cup wereftdl. And he had 
been here, but for the voice of one who, just as the third 
lion had been uncaged, fixed again the wavering mind 
of Aurelian, who then, madman-like^ set on hhn that 
forest-full of beasts. At that moment I found it, Piso, 
discreetest to depart" 

'^ And was your hand in that too, Isaaot Were those 
lions of your training, and that knave's lies of yonr 
tellingr 

« Verily thou mayest say so." 

^ But was that the part of a JewV' 

« No," said Julia, «< it was only the part of the Jew.*' 

'^ Probus," said Isaac, ** was the friend of Piso and 
Julia, and therefore he was mine. If now you ask how 
I love you so, I can only say I do not know. We are 
riddles to ourselves. When I first saw thee, Piso, I 
fancied thee, and the &ncy hath held till now. Now, 
where love is there is power — high as heaven, deep as 
hell. Where there is the will, the arm is strong and 
the wits clear. Mountains of difficulty and seas of 
danger sink into molehills and shallow pools. Besides, 
Piso, there is no virtue in Rome but gold will buy i^ 
and, as thou knowest, in that I am not wanting. Any 
slave like Curio, or he of the Flavian, may be had for a 
basketful of oboli. With these two clues, thou canst 
thread the labyrinth." 

Though our affairs, Fausta, now put on so smiling a 
fiEUse, we do tiot relinquish the thought of visiting you ; 
and with the earliest relenting of the winter, so that a 
Mediterranean voyage will be both safe and pleasant, 
shall we turn our steps toward Palmyra. 

Demetrius greatly misses his brother. But what he 
has lost, yon have gained. 

^^hat at this moment is the great wonder In Rome 
; a letter has come from the legions in Thrace, in 
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terms most dntiial and respeetfnl toward the senate, 
deploring the death of Anrelian, and desiring that they 
will place him in the number of the gods, and appoint 
his successor. This is all that was wanted to eonftrm 
us in our peace. Now we may indeed hail Taoitos as 
Augustus and emperor. Farewell. 

Piso has mentioned with brevity the death of Aure- 
lian, and the manner of it^ as first reoeived at Rome. I 
will here add to it the account which soon became ear- 
rent in the capital, and which to this time remains with- 
out contradiction. 

Already has the name of Menesthens occurred in 
these memoirs. He was one of the seeretaries of the 
emperor, always near him, and much in his oonfidenoe. 
This seemed strange to those who knew both; for 
Menestheus did not possess those qualities which Anre- 
lian esteemed. He was selfish, covetous, and fawning ; 
his spirit and manner those of a skve to such as were 
above him— those of a tvrant to such as were below 
him. His affection for tne emperor, of which he made 
great display, was only for what it would bring him ; 
and his fidelity to his duties^ which was exemplary, 
grew out of no principle of integrity, but was merely a 
part of that self-seekmg policy that was the rule of his 
life. His office put him in the way to amass riches, and 
for that reason there was not one perhaps, of all the ser- 
vants of the emperor, who performed with more exaet* 
ness the afiiurs intrusted to him. He had many times 
incurred the displeasureof Aurelian,and his just rebuke, 
for acts of rapacity and extortion, by which never the 
empire but his own fortune was profited ; but so deep 
and raging was his thirst of gold, that it had no other 
effect than to restrain for a season a passion, which was 
destined, in its further indulgence, to destroy both 
master and servant. 

Aurehan had scarcely arrived at the camp without 
the walls of Byzantium, and was engaged in the final 
arrangements of the army previous to the departure 
for Syriar-K>ppre8sed and often irritated by the variety 
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and weaAi of the datieB which cUimed his eaie—* wben, 
about me hour of noon, as he was sitting in his tenty 
he was informed, ** that one from Rome, with pressing 
hosiness, crayed to be heard of the emperor.^ 

He was ordered to approach. 

^ And why," said Aurelian, as the stranger entered, 
" have you sped in such haste from Eome to seek me f 

** Great Cssar, I have eome for jostioe 1" 

^ Is not jostioe well administered in the courts of 
Rome^ that thou must pursue me here, eyen to the 
gates of Byzantium ! " 

''None can complain," replied the Roman, ''that 
jostioe hath been withheld from the humblest since the 
reign of Aurelian" ^—^ 

** How then"— intermitted Aurelian^'' how is it that 
thou oomest hither! Quick 1 let us know thy matter." 

''To haye held back," the man replied, "till the 
return of the army from its present expedition, and the 
\kw could be enforced, were to me more than ruin." 

" What, knaye, has the army to do with thee, or thou 
with it! Thy matter, quick, 1 say." 

" Great Caesar," rejoined the other, " I am the builder 
of this tent. And from my workshops came all these 
yarious furnishings, of the true and full yalue of all of 
which I haye been defrauded." 

*By wh<Mn!" 

<vBy one near the emperor — Menestheus the noble 
secretary." 

'< Menestheus ! Make out the case, and by the great 
god of light, he shall answer it 1 Be it but a farOiing 
he hath wronged thee of, and he shall answer it 1 Me- 
nestheus 1" 

"Yes, great emperor, Menestheus. It was thus. 
When the work he spoke for was done and iairly deli- 
yered to his hands, agreemg, to die yalue of an obolus 
and the measure of a hair, with the strict commands 
he gaye, what does he when he sees it, but fall into a 
rage and swear that 'tis not so — that the stuff is poor, 
the fiuhion mean and beggarly, the art slight and 

Derfeot, and that the halfof what I charged, whieh 
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WHS five hundred anrelians, was all that I should have ; 
with which^ if I were not content^ and lisped but a 
syllable of blame, a dungeon for my home were the 
least I might expect ; and if my knavery reached the 
ear of Aurelian, from which, if I hearkened to him, it 
should be his care to keep it, my life were of less value 
than a fly's. Knowing well -the power of the man, I 
took the sum he proffered, hoping to make such com- 
position with my creditors that I might still pursue 
m^ trade ; for, O emperor, this was my first work, and 
being young and just venturing forth, I was dependent 
upon others. But with half the price I charged and is 
my due, I cannot reimburse them. My name is gone, 
and I am ruined." 

*' The half of five hundred, say you ? — was that the 
sum, and all the sum, he paid you ! " 

** It was. And there are here with me those that 
wiU attest it." 

<'It needs not; for I myself know that from the 
treasury five hundred aurelians were drawn, and said 
by him to have been dulv paid for this work, which 
well suits me. Let but this be proved, and his life is 
the least that it shall cost him. But it must be well 
proved. Let us now have thy witnesses." 

Menestheus at this point, ignorant of the charge then 
making against him, entered the tent. Appalled by the 
apparition of the injured man, and grasping at a ghmce 
the truth, all power of concealment was gone— conscious 
guilt was written in the colour and in every line and 
feature of the face. 

'* Menestheus," said Aurelian, *'knowestthouthisman ?" 

<'He is Yirro, an artisan of Rome," replied the 
trembling slave. 

^ And what, think you, brings him here?" 

The secretary was silent. 

« He has come, Menestheus, weU stored with proofs, 
besides those which I can furnish, of thy ffuilt. I^iall 
the witnesses be heard? Here they stand." 

Menestheus replied not.' The very faculty of speech 
liad left the miserable man. 
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** How ifl it** — ihen said Aunliaii, in his fieittest tocie« 
— ** how 18 it that again for these pttltry gain»— already 
rolling in wealth— thou wilt defile thy own booI, and 
bring pubUc shame upon me, too, and Rome t Away to 
thy tent ! and put in order thine own affiurs and mine. 
Thou hast lived too long. Soldiers, let him be strongiy 
guarded. Let Virro now xeoeive his just dues. Men 
eall me cmel| and well, I fear, they may, but mijiiBt, 
rapacious, never, as I believe. Whom have I wronged — 
whom oppressed ? The poor of Rome, at leasts isamiot 
complain of Aurelian. Is it not so, sirrah t" 

** Rome," he replied, " rejoices in the reign of Aore- 
lian. HiB love of justice and of the gods give iiim a 
place in every heart." 

Whether Aurelian would have carried into execu- 
tion the threat which in a moment of passion he had 
passionately uttered, none can tell. All that can be 
said is this, that he rarely threatened but he k^t his 
word. This the secretary knew, and knew, theriefore, 
that another day he might never see. His cunning 
and his wit now stood him in good stead. A doomed 
man, he was a desperate man ; and no act then seemed 
to him a crime by which his doom might be averted. 
Retiring to his tent to fulfil the commands of tiie em- 
peror, he was there leffc alone, the tent being guarded 
without ; and then, as his brain laboured in the inven- 
tion of some device by which he might yet escape the 
impending death and save a life which — his good name 
being utterly blasted and gone, could have been but a 
prolonged shame — ^he conceived and hatched a plan, 
in its ingenuity, its wickedness, and atrodons baseness, 
of a piece with his whole character and life. In the 
handwriting of the empferor, which he could perfectly 
imitate, he drew up a Ust of some of the chief officers 
of the army — h^ him condemned to death on the fol- 
lowing day. This paper, as he was at about the eleventh 
hour led guarded to his place of imprisonment, he 
dropped at the tent door of one whose name was 
--It. 

fell into the intended hands; and soon as the 
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friendly niglit bad oome, tlie bloody scroll was borne 
from tent to tent, stirrmg up to yengeance the desig- 
nated Tietims. No saspieion of fraud ever crossed their 
minds ; but amazed at a thirst of blood so insatiable, 
and whidh, without cause assigned, could deliver over 
to the axe his best and most trusted £riends-*€arus, 
Probus, Mucapor^— they doubted whether in tmfh his 
reason were not gone, and deemed it no crime, but 
their highest duty, to save themselves by the sacrifice 
of one who was no longer to be held a man. 

After the noon of this day, the army had made a 
short but quidc march to Heraclea. Aurelian— the 
tents being pitched-^the watch set—the soldiers, wearv 
with their march, asleep— himself tired with the day% 
duty-HBat with folded arms, having just ungirded and 
thrown from him his sword. His last attendant was 
then dismissed, who, pasnng from the tent door, encoun- 
tered the conspirators as wey rushed in, and was by 
them hewn to the ground. Aurelian, at that soundf, 
sprang to his feet. But alone, with the swords of 
twenty of his bravest eenerals at his breast — and what 
could he do? One feu at the first sweep of his arm ; 
but ere he could recover himself, the twenty seemed 
to have sheathed their weapons in his body. Still he 
fought, but not a word did he utter, till the dagger of 
Muoapor, raised aloft, was plunged into his breast, with 
the words, 

*< This Aurelia sends!" 

f* Mueaporl" he then exclaimed, as he sank to the 
ground, '< canst thou stab Aurelian t" Then turning 
toward the others, who stood lookinff upon their work, 
he said, ^ Why, soldiers and frien£, is this! Hold, 
Mucapor, leave in thy sword, lest life eo too quick; 
I would speak a word'' — And he seized the wrist of 
Mucapor, and held it even then with an iron grasp. He 
then added, '* Romans ! you have been deceived ! You 
are all mv friends, and have ever been. Never more 
than no V' — His voice fell. 

Probus then, reaching forward, cried out, unfolding 
at the same moment the bloody list. 
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" See here, tyrant— are these thy friends V* 

The eves of Aurelian, waking up ftt those words with 
all the mtentness of Vie, sought the. fittal scroll, and 
sharply scanned it — then closing again, he at the same 
moment drew out the sword of Muoapor^ 8AyiAg> as Ue 
did so, 

'<*Tia the hand of MenestheuB— not mine. You 
have been deceived !" With that he feU badcwards 
and expired. 

Those miseraUe men, then looking upon one anotiier, 
the truth flashed upon them ; and they knew that, to 
save the life of that mean and abject spirit, they there 
stood together murderers of the benemctor of many of 
them, the friend of all— of a general and emperor whom, 
with all his faults, Rome would mourn as one who had 
crowned with a new glory her seven hills. How did 
they then accuse themselves for their unreasonable 
haste — ^their blind credulitv! How did they bewail 
the cruel blows which had thus deprived them of one, 
whom they ereatly feared indeed, but whom also they 
greatly loved— above all, one whom, as their master in 
that art, which in every age has claimed the admiration 
of the world, they looked up to as a very god ! Some 
reproached themselves ; some, others ; some threw them- 
selves upon the body of Aurelian, in the wildness of their 
remorse and grief; and all swore vengeance upon the 
miscreant who had betrayed them. 

Thus perished the great Aurelian— for great he 
truly was, as the world has ever estimated gceatneas. 
When the news of his assassination readied Rome, the 
first sensation was that of escape, relief, deUveranoe; 
with the Christians, and all who favoured them, though 
not of their faith, it was undissembled joy. The streets 
presented the appearances which accompany an occa- 
sion of general rejoicing. Life seemed all at once more 
secure. Another bloody tyrant was dead, by the violence 
which he had meted out to so many others, and they 
were ghid. But with another part of the Roman people 
it was far otherwise. They Uunented him as the greatest 
^Idier Rome had known since Cssskt; as the restorer 
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of the empire ; as the stern but needful reformer of a 
eorrupt and degenerate age ; as one who to the army 
had been more wan another Vespasian ; who, as a prince, 
if sometimes severe, was always just, generous, and 
magnanimous. These were they, who, caring more for 
the dead than for the living, will remember concerning 
them onlv that which is good. They recounted his vir- 
tues and his claims to admiration — which were unques- 
tionable and great — and forgot, as if they had never 
been, his deeds of cruelty, and the wide and wanton 
shiuffhter of thousands and hundreds of thousands, 
whidi will ever stamp him as one destitute of humanity, 
and whose almost only title to the name of man was, 
that he was in the shape of one. For how can the pos- 
session of a few of those captivating qualities, which so 
commonly accompany the possession of great power, 
atone for the rivers of blood which flowed wherever he 
wound his way? 

I have now ended what I proposed to myself. I have 
arranged and connected some of the letters of Lucius 
Manlius Piso, having selected chiefly those which re- 
lated to the affairs of the Christians and their suffer- 
ings during the last days of Aurelian's reign. Those 
days were happily few. And when they were passed, 
I deemed that never again, so fast did the world appear 
to grow wiser and better, could the same horrors be 
repeated. But it was not so ; and under Diocletian I 
beheld that work in a manner perfected, which Aure- 
lian did but begin. I have outlived the horrors of those 
times, and at length, under the powerful protection of 
thegreat Constantino, behold this much-persecuted faith 
secure. In this I sincerely rejoice, for it is to Chris- 
tianity alone, of all the religions of the world, may be 
safely intrusted the destinies of mankind. 



NOTS BT THE EDITOB& 



AuRfiLUNy who is BO frequently mentioned in the pre- 
sent and preceding work, was the thirty-fifth emperor 
of Rome, naving succeeded Claudius, a. d. 270. He was 
slain after an active reign of almost five years, and 
was succeeded by Tacitus, whose immediate successors 
were Probus, Cams, Diocletian, Constantius, and Gra- 
lerius. The reigns of these emperors, embracing the 
latter part of the third, and the first eleven years of the 
fourth, century, constituted the period during which 
the early Christians suffered the severest persecutions 
from the followers of the old Roman superstitions. 
Constantino, the first emperor who embraced Chria- 
tianity, began his reign in 311. 

The suffermgs of the Christian converts under Aure- 
lian were less severe than those which occurred daring 
the government of Diocletian, who commenced a re- 

Silar attack upon the Christian faith in the year 303. 
ibbon offers tne following account of this persecution 
and its immediate causes : — 

^ Although the policy of Diocletian, and the huma- 
nity of Constantius, incUned them to preserve inviolate 
the maxims of toleration, it was soon discovered that 
their two associates, Maximin and Galerius, entertained 
the most implacable aversion for the name and religion 
of the Christians. * * * The experienced emperor 
was still inclined to pursue measures of lenity; and 
although he readily consented to exclude the Christians 
from holding any employments in the household or the 
army, he urged, in the strongest terms, the danger, aa 
well as cruelty, of shedding tiie blood of those £luded 
'".natics. ♦ ♦ ♦ The pleasure of the emperors was 
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at lengtii sigDified to the Christians, who, during the 
coarse of this mehmcholy winter^ bad expected with 
anxiety the result of so many secret consultations. 
The 23d of February Ca.d. 303], which coincided with 
the Roman festival of the Terminalia, was appomted 
(whether from accident or design) to set bounds to the 
progress of Christianity. At the earliest dawn of day, 
the Prsetorian prefect accompanied by severai gene- 
rals, tribunes, and officers of the revenue, repairod to 
the principal church of Nicomedia, which was situated 
on an eminence in the most populous and beautiful part 
of the city. The doors were mstantly broken open ; they 
rushed into the sanctuary; and as they searched in 
vain for some visible object of worship, they were obliged 
to content themselves with committmg to the flames 
the volumes of the Holy Scripture. The ministers of 
Diocletian were followed bv a numerous body of guards 
and pioneers, who marched in order of battle, and were 
provided with all the instruments used in the destruc- 
tion of fortified cities. By their incessant labour, a 
sacred edifice, which towered above the imperial palace, 
and had long excited the indignation and envy of tiie 
Gentiles, was in a few hours levelled with the ground. 
The next day, the general edict of persecution was 
published ; and though Diocletian, still averse to the 
effusion of blood, had moderated Uie fury of Galeriua^ 
who proposed that every one refusing to offer sacrifice 
should immediately be burned alive, the penalties in- 
flicted on the obstinacy of the Christians might be 
deemed sufficiently rigorous and effectuaL It was 
enacted that their churches, in all the provinces of 
the empire^ should be demolished to their foundations ; 
and the punishment of death was denounced against 
all who should presume to hold any secret assemblies 
for the purpose of religious worship." All the sacred 
books of the Christians were likewise ordered to be de- 
livered into the hands of the magistrates to be burnt. 
The property of the church was confiscated. Chris- 
tians were declared ineligible to any post of honour, and 
incapable of making any comphunt to a civil court. 
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^* The resentment, or the fears, of Diocletian, at length 
tmisported him beyond the boonds of moderation, 
whiek he had hitherto preserved, and he declared, in 
a series of cruel edicts, his intention of abolishii^ the 
Christian name. By the first of these edicts, the go- 
vernors of the provinces were directed to apprehend 
all persons of the ecclesiastical order ; and the prisons, 
4e8tined for the vilest criminals, were filled with a 
multitude of bishops, presbyters, deacons, readers, and 
exorcists. By a second edict, the magistrates were 
commanded to employ every method of severity which 
might reclaim them from their odious superstition, and 
oblige them to return to the established worship of the 
gods. This rigorous order was extended, by a subse- 
quent edict, to the whole body of Christians, who were 
exposed to a violent and general persecution. Instead 
of those salutary restraints, which had required the 
direct and solemn testimony of an accuser, it became 
the duty as well as the interest of the imperial officers, 
to discover, to pursue, and to torment, the most ob- 
noxious among the faithful. Heavy penalties were 
denounced against all who should presume to save a 
proscribed sectary from the just indignation of the 
gods and of the emperors. Yet, notwithstanding the 
severity of this law, the virtuous courage ci many of 
the Pagans, in concealing their friends or relations, 
affords an honourable proof, that the rage of supersti- 
tion bad not extinguished in their minds the sentunents 
of nature and humanity." It is almost needless to 
state, that these and all other severities, fitiled to retard 
thespread of Christianity throughout the Roman empire, 
or to prevent its ultimate triumph in the subsequent 
reign df Coosteutiae. 



